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JAPAN’S  OBJECT-LESSONS  IN  NAVAL  WAEFARE. 

Although  it  may  be  early  to  deduce  final  and  finely-drawn  lessons 
from  the  naval  conflict  in  the  Far  East,  a  number  of  broad  facts 
are  available,  which  emphasise  the  significance  of  the  naval  opera¬ 
tions  and  their  effect  upon  the  subsequent  movements  of  the 
Japanese  armies.  Since  modern  instruments  of  w-arfare  were 
introduced  this  contest  has  had  no  parallel.  The  present  genera¬ 
tion  has  never  had  more  striking  and  conclusive  illustrations  of  the 
exact  meaning  and  influence  of  “command  of  the  sea,’’  of  the 
fruits  of  economical  and  careful  organisation  and  war-readiness, 
and  of  the  big  issues  which  hang  on  the  initial  decision  between 
the  claims  of  strategy  dictating  concentration  for  the  ends  of  war 
and  the  clamours  of  a  nervous  people  for  local  naval  defence. 

The  hostilities  now  in  progress  are  the  culmination  of  six  or 
seven  years’  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese.  Probably 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  facts  is  that  during  part  of  this 
period  when  Japan  was  bracing  herself  for  the  present  struggle. 
Admiral  Alexeieff,  who  had  been  Russian  naval  attache  in  the 
Japanese  capital  prior  to  the  China  War  of  1894-5,  w'as  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Pacific,  while  General  Kuropat- 
kin,  now  in  control  of  the  Russian  Army,  was  in  Japan,  in  the 
midst  of  the  war  preparations,  as  lately  as  last  summer.  Keen 
observer  as  the  Russian  Viceroy  has  shown  himself  in  many 
respects,  he  not  only  failed  to  fathom  the  temper  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  was  living,  and  with  whom  in  1897-8,  and  again 
in  1900,  during  the  Boxer  troubles,  he  was  continually  associating, 
but  he  did  not , recognise  the  meaning  of  the  warlike  measures 
which  were  taken  in  hand  almost  immediately  after  the  retroces¬ 
sion  of  Port  Arthur  in  1895  at  the  dictation  of  Russia.  Admiral 
Alexeieff,  unfortunately  for  Russia,  lived  in  Tokio,  among  those 
officials  of  the  Russian  Legation  who  consistently  ridiculed  the 
Japanese  people  and  treated  with  contempt  their  aspirations  and 
efforts  to  enter  the  comity  of  nations.  To  the  very  last  Admiral 
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Alexeieff  believed  that  Japan  would  not  dare  to  fight  the  Colossus 
of  the  North,  whose  might  had  time  and  again  made  European 
statesmen  pause,  and  then  decide  not  to  throw  down  the  gage. 

It  might  be  assumed  from  a  good  deal  of  newspaper  comment 
which  has  appeared  in  the  past  two  or  three  months,  that  this 
spring  Eussia  and  Japan  were  on  a  practical  equality  in  naval 
strength.  The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  while  the  fleet  of  Eussia 
was  inferior  only  to  the  forces  of  Great  Britain  and  of  France, 
that  of  the  Island  Kingdom  was  the  least  of  the  seven  leading 
navies  of  the  world,  with  only  half  the  fighting  strength  of  Italy, 
the  Power  sixth  in  the  scale.  Eussia  had  sixteen  first-class  battle¬ 
ships  with  two  others  nearly  ready  for  sea,  and  five  of  older  types, 
and  Japan  had  six  of  the  first-class  and  one  older,  while  in 
armoured  cruisers  Eussia  had  an  advantage  of  two.  It  w-as  pointed 
out  by  many  critics  who  had  faith  in  the  ‘  ‘  might  of  Eussia  ’  ’  that 
even  if  Japan  gained  small  initial  successes,  the  Tsar  could  order 
out  to  the  Far  East  reinforcements  to  completely  crush  the  small 
Navy  of  Japan.  The  fleet  of  the  Island  Kingdom  was  looked  upon 
by  many  as  an  exotic  which  w^ould  be  crippled  at  the  first  onset 
of  war  with  a  Western  Power.  Some  observers  were  never  tired 
of  pointing  out  that  practically  all  the  battleships  and  cruisers,  and 
far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  torpedo  craft,  had  been  built 
abroad,  and  built,  moreover,  in  so  short  a  time  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  that  the  naval  department  at  Tokio  could  have  an 
adequate  supply  of  trained  officers  and  men  to  control  and  fight 
these  mechanical  instruments  of  war.  The  last  of  the  six  battle¬ 
ships  of  Japan,  the  Mikasa,  was  not  delivered  until  early  last  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  best  qualified  English  opinion  still 
cherished  the  high  estimate  of  Eussian  naval  power  which  Nelson 
a  hundred  years  ago  had  entertained.  These  admirers  of  Eussia’s 
fleet  were  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  in  the  past  century  a  fleet 
depending  upon  wind  and  manual  labour  had  given  place  to  ships 
driven  by  machinery,  and  worked  in  almost  all  departments  by 
mechanical  means.  Eussia  is  not  a  country  of  high 

technique.  So  long  as  she  was  satisfied  w'ith  small  fleets 

for  coast  defence  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea,  fleets  which 
were  never  intended  to  roam  the  seas  and  take  the  offensive,  she 
was  able  to  man  the  ships  with  officers  and  men  of  fair  ability, 
some  training,  and  high  courage.  In  1898,  however,  she  decided 
to  double  her  fighting  strength  in  order  to  deal  with  the  crisis 
in  the  Far  East,  which  was  seen  to  be  approaching — though  Eng¬ 
land,  not  Japan,  was  then  regarded  as  the  probable  antagonist. 
She  called  in  the  aid  of  foreign  shipbuilders,  with  the  result 
that  the  new  vessels  were  soon  ready  for  sea,  but,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  she  had  failed  to  provide  complements  of  officers  and  men. 
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In  the  anxiety  to  impress  Asia  with  her  might  men-of-war  were  sent 
to  the  Far  East  with  too  few  mechanical  ratings  and  with  seamen 
who,  on  the  confession  of  one  Russian  officer,  were  “merely  agri¬ 
cultural  labourers,”  not  only  unused  to  sea-life,  but  unversed  in 
even  the  simplest  mechanical  knowledge.  In  January  last,  when* 
the  two  fleets  stood  face  to  face  in  the  Far  East,  practically  all 
European  naval  opinion  still  clung,  to  the  belief  that  Japan  would 
be  worsted,  and  badly  worsted,  in  the  conflict  at  sea,  because  of  the 
reserves  Russia,  it  was  said,  could  send  out.  It  was  generally  held 
that  the  odds  were  fairly  even  as  regards  the  strength  of  the  oppos¬ 
ing  fleets  actually  in  the  Far  East,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  British 
naval  officers,  at  least,  recognised  that  Japan  had  important 
strategical  advantages.  When  the  w’ar  opened  the  position  in  the 
Far  East  was  roughly  this  : — 


Russia. 

Japan. 

Battleships  . 

7 

6 

Armoured  Cruisers 

4 

6 

Protected  Cruisers 

.  7 

20 

Unprotected  Cruisers 

.  — 

9 

Destroyers 

.  24 

19 

Torpedo  Boats  ... 

.  20 

82 

Reinforcements  en  route  from  Europe  : 

One  Battleship,  one  Armoured  Cruiser,  Two  Armoured  Cruisers,  purchased 
two  Protected  Cruisers,  and  some  from  Argentina,  were  on  their  way 
Torpedo  craft  were  in  the  Red  Sea,  from  Genoa  to  Japan, 
eastward  bound. 

As  has  been  remarked,  Japan,  on  the  eve  of  the  war,  was  the 
smallest  of  the  seven  leading  navies  of  the  world.  Last  year 
Russia  spent  on  her  fleet  nearly  eleven  million  sterling,  while 
Japan,  for  the  whole  of  her  navy,  expended  only  £2,385,000,  in 
addition  to  £500,000  extraordinary  expenditure,  for  new  ships,  Arc. 
Consequently  Russia  was  laying  out  on  naval  power  nearly 
four  times  as  much  as  her  opponent,  and  Japan  was 
devoting  to  her  whole  navy  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  amount 
spent  by  the  British  fleet  on  coal,  paint  and  oil  alone.  During  the 
years  in  which  Japan  was  waiting  to  revenge  the  insult  she 
received  from  Russia  in  1895,  she  might  have  been  tempted  to 
incur  a  heavy  expenditure  on  her  fleet  and  army  in  order  to  make 
sure  of  victory  ;  instead  of  this  the  statesmen  of  Japan  determined 
to  do  nothing  to  imperil  the  financial  resources  of  the  country,  and 
the  Navy  Department  was  satisfied  if  it  could  maintain  what  it 
considered  a  slight  margin  of  superiority  over  the  squadron  which 
Russia  kept  in  the  Pacific.  Naval  officers  of  Japan,  many  of  whom 
have  spent  years  in  Russia  carefully  observing  the  organisation 
and  standard  of  efficiency  in  the  fleet,  believed  that  if  fairly 
matched  in  material,  the  superior  training,  scientific  attainments, 
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Alexeieff  believed  that  Japan  would  not  dare  to  fight  the  Colossus 
of  the  North,  whose  might  had  time  and  again  made  European 
statesmen  pause,  and  then  decide  not  to  throw  down  the  gage. 

It  might  be  assumed  from  a  good  deal  of  newspaper  comment 
which  has  appeared  in  the  past  two  or  three  months,  that  this 
spring  Russia  and  Japan  were  on  a  practical  equality  in  naval 
strength.  The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  while  the  fleet  of  Russia 
was  inferior  only  to  the  forces  of  Great  Britain  and  of  France, 
that  of  the  Island  Kingdom  w^as  the  least  of  the  seven  leading 
navies  of  the  world,  with  only  half  the  fighting  strength  of  Italy, 
the  Power  sixth  in  the  scale.  Russia  had  sixteen  first-class  battle¬ 
ships  with  two  others  nearly  ready  for  sea,  and  five  of  older  types, 
and  Japan  had  six  of  the  first-class  and  one  older,  w'hile  in 
armoured  cruisers  Russia  had  an  advantage  of  two.  It  w’as  pointed 
out  by  many  critics  who  had  faith  in  the  “might  of  Russia  ’’  that 
even  if  Japan  gained  small  initial  successes,  the  Tsar  could  order 
out  to  the  Far  East  reinforcements  to  completely  crush  the  small 
Navy  of  Japan.  The  fleet  of  the  Island  Kingdom  w'as  looked  upon 
by  many  as  an  exotic  w'hich  w^ould  be  crippled  at  the  first  onset 
of  war  with  a  Western  Power.  Some  observers  were  never  tired 
of  pointing  out  that  practically  all  the  battleships  and  cruisers,  and 
far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  torpedo  craft,  had  been  built 
abroad,  and  built,  moreover,  in  so  short  a  time  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  that  the  naval  department  at  Tokio  could  have  an 
adequate  supply  of  trained  officers  and  men  to  control  and  fight 
these  mechanical  instruments  of  war.  The  last  of  the  six  battle¬ 
ships  of  Japan,  the  Mikasa,  was  not  delivered  until  early  last  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  best  qualified  English  opinion  still 
cherished  the  high  estimate  of  Russian  naval  power  which  Nelson 
a  hundred  years  ago  had  entertained.  These  admirers  of  Russia’s 
fleet  were  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  in  the  past  century  a  fleet 
depending  upon  wund  and  manual  labour  had  given  place  to  ships 
driven  by  machinery,  and  worked  in  almost  all  departments  by 
mechanical  means.  Russia  is  not  a  country  of  high 

technique.  So  long  as  she  was  satisfied  wuth  small  fleets 
for  coast  defence  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea,  fleets  which 
were  never  intended  to  roam  the  seas  and  take  the  offensive,  she 
was  able  to  man  the  ships  with  officers  and  men  of  fair  ability, 
some  training,  and  high  courage.  In  1898,  however,  she  decided 
to  double  her  fighting  strength  in  order  to  deal  with  the  crisis 
in  the  Far  East,  which  was  seen  to  be  approaching — though  Eng¬ 
land,  not  Japan,  was  then  regarded  as  the  probable  antagonist. 
She  called  in  the  aid  of  foreign  shipbuilders,  with  the  result 
that  the  new  vessels  were  soon  ready  for  sea,  but,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  she  had  failed  to  provide  complements  of  officers  and  men. 
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In  the  anxiety  to  impress  Asia  with  her  might  men-of-war  were  sent 
to  the  Far  East  with  too  few  mechanical  ratings  and  with  seamen 
who,  on  the  confession  of  one  Russian  officer,  were  “merely  agri¬ 
cultural  labourers,’’  not  only  unused  to  sea-life,  but  unversed  in 
even  the  simplest  mechanical  knowledge.  In  January  last,  when* 
the  two  fleets  stood  face  to  face  in  the  Far  East,  practically  all 
European  naval  opinion  still  clung,  to  the  belief  that  Japan  would 
be  worsted,  and  badly  worsted,  in  the  conflict  at  sea,  because  of  the 
reserves  Russia,  it  was  said,  could  send  out.  It  was  generally  held 
that  the  odds  were  fairly  even  as  regards  the  strength  of  the  oppos¬ 
ing  fleets  actually  in  the  Far  East,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  British 
naval  officers,  at  least,  recognised  that  Japan  had  important 
strategical  advantages.  When  the  war  opened  the  position  in  the 
Far  East  was  roughly  this  : — 


Russia. 

Japan. 

Battleships  . 

7 

6 

Armoured  Cruisers 

4 

6 

Protected  Cruisers 

7 

20 

Unprotected  Cruisers 

..  — 

9 

Destroyers  . 

.  24 

19 

Torpedo  Boats . 

.  20 

82 

Reinfokcements  en  route  from  Europe  ; 

One  Battleship,  one  Armoured  Cruiser,  Two  Armoured  Cruisers,  purchased 
two  Protected  Cruisers,  and  some  from  Argentina,  were  on  their  way 
Torpedo  craft  were  in  the  Red  Sea,  from  Genoa  to  Japan, 
eastward  bound. 

As  has  been  remarked,  Japan,  on  the  eve  of  the  war,  was  the 
smallest  of  the  seven  leading  navies  of  the  world.  Last  year 
Russia  spent  on  her  fleet  nearly  eleven  million  sterling,  while 
Japan,  for  the  whole  of  her  navy,  expended  only  £2,385,000,  in 
addition  to  £500,000  extraordinary  expenditure,  for  new’  ships,  &c. 
Consequently  Russia  was  laying  out  on  naval  power  nearly 
four  times  as  much  as  her  opponent,  and  Japan  was 
devoting  to  her  whole  navy  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  amount 
spent  by  the  British  fleet  on  coal,  paint  and  oil  alone.  During  the 
years  in  which  Japan  was  w’aiting  to  revenge  the  insult  she 
received  from  Russia  in  1895,  she  might  have  been  tempted  to 
incur  a  heavy  expenditure  on  her  fleet  and  army  in  order  to  make 
sure  of  victory  ;  instead  of  this  the  statesmen  of  Japan  determined 
to  do  nothing  to  imperil  the  financial  resources  of  the  country,  and 
the  Navy  Department  was  satisfied  if  it  could  maintain  what  it 
considered  a  slight  margin  of  superiority  over  the  squadron  which 
Russia  kept  in  the  Pacific.  Naval  officers  of  Japan ,  many  of  whom 
have  spent  years  in  Russia  carefully  observing  the  organisation 
and  standard  of  efficiency  in  the  fleet,  believed  that  if  fairly 
matched  in  material,  the  superior  training,  scientific  attainments, 
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and  mental  quickness  of  the  Japanese  officers  and  men  would 
ensure  victory.  Russia  last  year  spent  dG48,000,000  on  her  Navv 
and  Army — probably  more,  but  this  is  the  official  estimate; 
Japan,  in  the  same  period,  provided  a  matter  of  only  ^7 ,500 ,000 
for  her  land  and  sea  Services. 

The  secret  of  Japan’s  success  lies  very  largely  in  the  extreme 
care  which  was  taken  in  adapting  the  national  defensive  machinery 
to  the  end  in  view,  wffiile  a  considerable  sum  was  devoted  to  sub¬ 
sidies  to  encourage  the  mercantile  marine,  which  has  furnished 
transports  for  the  Army. 

After  the  successful  issue  of  the  conflict  with  China,  Japan  set 
herself  to  the  creation  of  a  new'  fleet.  China  had  been  w'orsted 
though  she  had  several  armoured  ships,  and  Japan  had  none,  ex¬ 
cept  one  old  battleship,  the  Fusoo.  Senator  Hale  would  have  con¬ 
cluded  from  this  conflict  that  battleships  and  armoured  cruisers 
w'ere  useless,  and  had  he  been  an  Elder  Statesman  of  Japan  he 
would  doubtless  have  used  the  same  language  as  he  did  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  the  other  day,  when  he  quoted  the 
incidents  of  the  present  war  to  support  his  contention  that  America 
should  not  go  on  building  battleships — that,  in  face  of  the  torpedo, 
they  were  obsolete.  This  sage  legislator  declared  that  the  lessons 
of  the  war  showed  the  vulnerability  and  unsafety  of  battleships, 
and  the  undesirability  of  further  construction  of  such  vessels.  If 
struck  below  the  w'ater-line,  he  added,  their  centre  of  gravity 
was  disturbed ;  they  turned  over  like  a  turtle ,  and  everybody  was 
drowned.  In  a  w’ord,  Senator  Hale  argued  that  the  evidence  was 
against  the  building  of  any  more  battleships,  just  as  some  people 
in  France  have  done  for  some  years  past.  Japan  did  not  suffer 
from  such  advisers.  The  Japanese  were  not  led  *  away  by 
hasty  and  ill-founded  conclusions.  Though  they  never  treated 
their  former  enemy  w'ith  the  foolish  contempt  with  which  the 
Russians  regarded  the  Japanese,  they  correctly  assessed  the  'per¬ 
sonnel  equation  in  the  Chino-Japanese  War,  and  made  allowances 
accordingly.  Reviewing  all  the  incidents  of  that  struggle,  and 
looking  forward  to  the  clash  with  Russia,  they  decided  that  it  was 
essential  that  they  should  build  big  ships,  that  it  was  essential 
that  they  should  have  high  power  of  offence,  that  it  was  essential 
that  they  should  have  the  thickest  armour  obtainable,  and,  lastly, 
that  they  should  have  the  advantage  of  speed  over  anything  of 
equal  capacity  of  offence  and  defence  which  they  were  likely  to 
meet  in  battle,  allied  with  great  radius  of  action.  They  deter¬ 
mined  that  if  it  w^ere  worth  wffiile  to  build  big  cruisers,  these 
vessels  should  have  armoured  belts  and  good  protection  for  the 
gun’s  crews,  so  as  to  enable  them,  if  necessary,  to  take  their  place 
in  the  line.  The  national  physique  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
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torpedo  warfare,  and  while  it  was  determined  to  build  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  destroyers  and  torpedo-boats,  it  was  also  accepted  by  the 
Naval  Department  as  their  duty  to  see  that  nothing  should  be 
neglected  which  foresight,  constant  training,  and  devotion  on  the 
part  of  the  crew’s  could  do  to  enable  these  crafts  to  be  used  effec¬ 
tively.  But  it  was  also  requisite  that  the  fleet  should  have 
ships  to  act  as  “  eyes  and  ears  ”  to  the  battle  squadrons.  Had  the 
Japanese  followed  British  policy  they  would  have  squandered  large 
sums  of  money  in  building  huge  cruisers  without  armoured  belts, 
in  many  cases  without  protection  for  the  guns’  crews,  and  even 
devoid  of  the  margin  of  speed  above  that  of  contemporary  battle¬ 
ships,  which  is  of  course  a  sine  qua  non. 

It  used  to  be  one  of  the  amusements  of  superficial  observers  to 
say  that  the  Japanese  were  merely  imitators.  It  was  a  shallow 
and  untrue  generalisation.  They  accepted  in  naval  matters  all  the 
guidance  which  the  Western  world  could  give  them,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  struck  out  a  line  of  their  own.  Acting 
contrary  to  all  precedent,  they  created  in  the  years  following  1895 
a  fleet  unique  in  the  character  of  its  units.  Of  the  battleships 
little  need  be  said  except  this,  that  in  the  early  vessels  the  Japanese 
took  Sir  William  White’s  Royal  Sovereign  and  improved  upon  it, 
and  that  later  on  they  adopted  this  same  distinguished  battleship- 
designer’s  model  of  the  Majestic,  and  improved  upon  it  also.  In 
the  Mikasa,  the  last  battleship  to  be  completed,  they  acquired  a 
vessel  which,  in  the  disposition  of  armour  and  the  protection  of 
guns,  has  set  the  fashion  to  the  w'orld.  When  it  is  said  that  the 
Japanese  improved  upon  British  models,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  they  had  the  expert  advice  of  that  pioneer  in  the  designing  of 
swift,  heavily  armoured  cruisers,  Mr.  Philip  Watts,  then  at  the 
Elswick,  and  that  Mr.  J.  Dunn,  one  of  the  directors  of  Messrs. 
Vickers,  Son,  and  Maxim,  was  the  actual  designer  of  the  Mikasa. 
The  Japanese  have  alw’ays  been  keenly  anxious  to  have  the  latest 
thing,  but  they  have  had  the  wisdom  to  winnow  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff.  The  result  of  their  iiolicy  is  that  they  obtained 
six  modern  battleships  wfith  features  w'hich  have  won  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  They  built  also  an  equal  number  of  armoured 
cruisers.  No  navy  in  the  w’orld  had  before  attached  such  import¬ 
ance  to  the  latter  type  of  ship  as  to  build  a  number  equal  to  the 
total  number  of  modern  battleships.  These  vessels  are  not  only 
swift,  with  a  speed  from  20  to  23  knots,  but  they  have  protective 
decks,  are  heavily  armoured  on  the  sides,  and  each  carries  four 
8-in.  guns,  firing  a  shot  of  2101b.,  and  a  secondary  armament  of 
twelve  to  fourteen  6-in.  quick-firers,  in  addition  to  twenty  small 
weapons  for  repelling  torpedo  attack.  On  a  displacement  of  from 
9,400  to  9,750  tons,  they  got  vessels  with  a  fighting  value  equivalent 
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to  the  German  battleships  of  the  Kaiser  class,  and  with  the  same 
figure  of  value  as  the  British  battleship  Royal  Sovereign. 

At  the  time  that  the  Japanese  were  building  these  excellent  ships 
with  their  belts,  varying  from  to  7-in.,  their  decks  of  from  2 to 
3-in.,  side  armour  above  the  belt  of  5-in.,  high  speed,  good  coal¬ 
carrying  capacity,  and  great  gun  power,  the  British  Government 
were  strengthening  their  list  of  cruisers  with  the  Powerful  and 
Terrible,  and  eight  cruisers  of  the  improved  Powerful  type.  The 
Powerful,  it  is  true,  has  two  9'2-in.  guns,  but  the  other  eight 
vessels  have  no  weapon  bigger  than  6-in.,  are  without  belt,  and 
the  speed  of  the  best  on  trial  has  not  exceeded  21 6  knots.  The 
coal  capacity  of  the  British  ships  is  somewhat  greater  than  that 
of  their  Japanese  contemporaries,  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
while  the  Japanese  ships  have  a  displacement  of  less  than  10,000 
tons,  the  Powerful  displaces  14,200  tons,  and  the  other  eight  ships 
11,000  tons.  No  unbiassed  ship  designer  would  for  one  moment 
attempt  to  claim  that  the  British  ships  have  been  as  good  an  in¬ 
vestment  as  the  six  armoured  cruisers  built  for  Japan,  while  many 
would  not  quarrel  with  the  assertion  that  the  eight  ships,  costing 
from  £600 ,000  to  £750,000  each,  were  among  the  w'orst  invest¬ 
ments  the  British  Admiralty  ever  made,  except  the  Powerful  and 
Terrible,  of  course.  The  Japanese,  these  so-called  slavish  imita¬ 
tors  of  the  Western  nations,  built  no  first-class  protected  cruisers. 
If  it  were  worth  while  to  build  big  ships  at  great  expense  like  the 
ten  British  ships  mentioned  above,  they  argued,  it  was  madness  to 
fail  to  give  them  armoured  belts.  For  the  “eyes  and  ears’’  of 
their  fleet  they  determined  to  rely  on  small,  cheap,  swift,  heavily- 
armed  vessels,  many  of  them  about  the  same  size  as  the  “scouts  ” 
which  have  since  been  taken  in  hand  for  the  British  Navy. 
They  built  twelve  cruisers  of  from  3,000  to  just  under  5,000 
tons,  each  of  the  larger  ones  having  a  main  armament  of 
two  8-in.  guns,  or  one  12'5-in.  piece,  some  vessels  of  quite 
miniature  size,  and,  lastly,  nine  small  cruisers  without  even 
protective  decks.  Acting  in  accordance  wuth  their  definitely 
adopted  policy,  the  naval  authorities  provided  the  Japanese 
nation  with  a  fleet  of  twelve  armoured  ships,  battleships,  and 
cruisers,  and  twenty-nine  scouting  vessels,  at  an  infinitesim¬ 
ally  small  outlay ;  at  the  same  time  eighty-two  torpedo-boats  and 
nineteen  destroyers  were  constructed.  This  was  a  larger  proportion 
of  craft  of  these  two  types  than  any  navy  in  the  world,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  size,  had  ever  built.  In  view  of  the  ultimate  aim  of  fight¬ 
ing  Russia  on  the  high  seas,  the  Japanese  would  have  been  told 
by  many  persons  learned  in  naval  matters  that,  useful  as  small 
torpedo-boats  might  be  for  coast  defence,  it  w’ould  be  impossible 
to  employ  them  at  any  considerable  distance  from  a  permanent 
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fixed  base,  and  that  they  could  not,  therefore,  be  regarded  au  a 
part  of  the  offensive  naval  forces  of  the  country.  The  Japanese 
had  their  own  opinion,  and  they  acted  upon  it. 

In  the  organisation  of  their  fleet  the  Japanese  also  followed 
a  policy  largely  their  ow’n.  The  financial  resources  of  the  country 
imperatively  demanded  that  only  a  portion  of  the  ships  should 
be  kept  in  commission  all  the  year  round.  On  the  eve  of  the  w^ar 
Japan  had  in  commission  only  what  is  called  the  Standing 
Squadron,  apart  from  certain  training  ships.  It  included  the  fine 
battleships  Shikishima,  Yashima,  Hatsuse,  Asahi,  and  Mikasa, 
together  with  ten  cruisers.  But  they  kept  their  torpedo  craft 
almost  continuously  at  work.  This  was  the  entire  naval  force 
which  Japan  had  ready  for  action  at  the  beginning  of  November 
last,  when  it  was  recognised  that  war  might  occur  at  any  moment ; 
the  rest  of  the  ships  were  in  reserve. 

That  reserve  was  of  a  very  real  and  efficient  character.  Year 
by  year  since  Japan  acquired  her  new  Navy,  paying  for  it,  by  the 
way,  out  of  a  portion  of  the  indemnity  of  £32,000,000  provided 
by  China,  it  had  been  a  practice  of  the  Japanese  to  mobilise  the 
whole  of  their  fleet.  The  lessons  learnt  during  the  operations 
were  noted  and  applied.  They  had  always  foreseen  the  probability 
that  the  army  and  navy  w’ould  have  to  act  in  conjunction,  and  also 
that  in  a  naval  action  it  was  possible  that  the  commander  of  a 
division  of  the  fleet  would  be  struck  down  and  a  substitute  re¬ 
quired.  The  annual  peace  operations  were  utilised  not  only  to 
test  the  efficiency  of  the  reserves,  but  they  were  also  carried  out  in 
close  combination  with  the  army,  and  it  was  the  custom  to  embark 
practically  all  available  senior  naval  ofiicers  in  order  that  they 
might  profit  by  the  cruising  and  tactical  exercises,  and  a  number 
of  army  officers  also  went  afloat.  In  the  manoeuvres  in  1900, 
apart  from  officers  actually  engaged  on  board  the  mobilised  vessels, 
the  fleet  included  four  rear-admirals ,  seven  captains ,  twenty  com¬ 
manders,  and  eleven  chief  engineers,  while  junior  engineer  officers 
were  detailed  to  all  engine-rooms,  merely  to  watch  the  work  there 
and  gain  experience.  Twenty-three  officers  of  the  general  staff  of 
the  Japanese  Army  were  also  present  on  duty  during  the 
manoeuvres,  some  being  on  board  the  ships,  while  others  watched 
the  operations  from  the  coast  fortresses.  The  reasoning  of  the 
Japanese  authorities  was  this;  these  exercises  of  the  fleet  entail 
a  heavy  expense,  and  it  is  essential  that  every  available  officer 
should  gain  advantage  from  them,  and  it  is  also  desirable  that  in 
view  of  joint  operations,  those  responsible  for  the  army  should 
have  full  knowledge  of,  and  sympathy  with,  the  fleet. 

How,  it  may  be  asked,  has  this  policy  stood  the  test  of  war? 
Late  in  October,  Vice-Admiral  Togo  was  detailed  to  take  over  the 
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command  of  the  Standing  Squadron.  This  officer,  who  had 
shown  his  courage,  ability,  and  high  qualities  of  leadership 
so  conspicuously  in  the  Chino- Japanese  War,  at  once  took  in  hand 
the  task  of  putting  the  finishing  polish  uix)n  the  war-training  of 
his  force — not  “  spit  and  polish  ”  of  old  fame.  Target  practice  ' 
became  the  continual  occupation  of  the  ships,  even  while  the 
negotiations  were  in  progress.  At  the  same  time  the  admirals 
commanding  the  Imperial  dockyards  were  engaged  in  mobilising 
the  reserve  fleet.  The  operation  was  carried  out  so  quietly  that 
nothing  more  than  hints  as  to  what  was  going  forw^ard  appeared 
in  the  Press  of  Japan.  Had  the  venue  of  these  preparations  been 
Great  Britain,  every  detail  wmuld  have  been  chronicled  from  day  to 
day,  and  probably  exaggerated,  and  the  Government  would  have 
been  bombarded  wdth  questions  by  irresponsible  M.P.’s,  who 
would  have  pointed  out  that  such  action  was  provocative  of  war. 
Japan  has  a  Constitution  infinitely  better  suited  to  the  waging  of 
successful  w'ar  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  wdth  the  result  that  she 
was  able  to  put  on  her  armour  without  the  rest  of  the  world  gaining 
knowledge  of  her  action.  For  instance,  at  the  end  of  October 
Admiral  Togo  became  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  squadron,  and 
put  to  sea,  and  the  notification  which  appeared  was  that  it  had 
left  “  for  an  unknown  destination.”  What  that  destination  was 
we  can  now  surmise.  Even  at  that  date  Japan  was  preparing  that 
advanced  temporary  base  in  the  Elliot  Islands  W’hich  has  been 
in  some  measure  the  secret  of  the  success  of  her  operations  in  the 
Bay  of  Korea  and  the  Yellow  Sea.  While  the  negotiations  were 
being  dragged  on  from  week  to  w^eek.  Admiral  Togo  was  engaged 
in  preparing  the  groundwork  of  his  campaign,  and  day  by  day  was 
receiving  further  accessions  of  strength  from  the  dockyards. 

Had  Japan  been  a  thoroughly  modern  democratic  country  like, 
say,  the  United  States,  or  even  Great  Britain,  in  which  every  man 
criticises  the  plans  of  those  w^ho  have  made  naval  science  their 
life-long  study.  Admiral  Togo  would  have  received  many  sugges¬ 
tions,  complaints,  and  possibly  even  threats.  On  the  eve  of  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  he  had  concentrated  the  whole  of  the  fleet 
of  Japan  in  or  about  the  naval  dockyard  at  Saseho.  He  had  left 
the  whole  coast  line  of  the  islands  of  Japan,  which  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  British  Isles,  unprotected,  and  he  had  not  even 
dispatched  a  squadron  to  guard  Formosa.  The  whole  littoral  of 
the  empire,  with  the  exception  of  Saseho  and  its  vicinity,  was 
without  any  local  naval  defence.  During  the  Spanish- American 
War,  when  Cervera’s  squadron  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  the  people  vrho  lived  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  raised  loud  complaints  that 
they  were  without  protection.  In  a  democratic  country  even  the 
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best  strategists  cannot  ignore  the  ignorant  outcries  of  the  people. 
As  a  result  of  the  protests  of  those  who  lived  on  the  Atlantic  sea 
coast,  the  plans  of  the  Strategy  Board  were  delayed,  and  under 
civilian  pressure  had  to  be  amended.  Those  who  had  paid  for  the 
fleet  regarded  ships  of  war  (which  were  really  built  in  order  that  the 
venue  of  hostilities  might  be  removed  from  their  shores,  and  that 
the  enemy’s  coasts  might  become  their  frontier),  as  mere  instru¬ 
ments  of  coast  defence ;  had  they  had  their  way  to  the  full  extent 
the  whole  course  of  the  w  ar  with  Spain  would  have  been  changed. 
In  Japan  there  is  no  many-tongued  democracy  to  interfere  wuth 
the  schemes  of  the  naval  and  military  authorities.  From  the  very 
first  the  Press  was  quietly,  but  firmly,  muzzled  as  far  as  prepara¬ 
tions  for  war  were  concerned,  the  Government  then  sat  on  the 
shore  ends  of  the  cables,  and  those  whose  business  it  was  to  initiate 
and  prosecute  the  campaign  w^ere  left  free  from  those  irritations 
and  distractions  which,  in  time  of  war,  are  a  source  of  weakness 
to  every  country  wuth  a  free  Press  and  a  right  of  free  speech  in 
all  circumstances.  When  war  is  in  the  air  silence  is  golden,  and 
Japan  owes  not  a  little  of  her  success  to  the  fact  that  her  trained 
advisers  of  the  navy,  as  well  as  the  army,  were  able  to  lay  their 
plans  without  unnecessary  interference. 

Admiral  Togo,  acting  on  the  soundest  authority,  was  conse¬ 
quently  in  a  position  to  concentrate  his  fleet  instead  of  dissipating 
it.  The  issue  of  war  depends  upon  the  result  of  the  clash  of 
massed  forces  of  men  or  ships  as  the  case  may  be.  This  is  the 
basis  of  the  naval  policy  of  Germany ;  every  ship  flying  the  black 
eagle  is  kept  in  the  North  Sea  or  in  the  Baltic  ;  Germany  is  build¬ 
ing  a  navy  which  may  never  be  little  more  than  about  half  as  strong 
as  the  fleet  of  Great  Britain,  but  she  is  building  it  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  ‘  ‘  generally  a  great  sea  Power  will  not  be  in  a  position  to 
concentrate  all  its  forces  against  us.”  Her  w’atchword  is  “  Con¬ 
centration,”  and  that,  too,  was  the  watchword  of  Admiral  Togo. 
He  recognised  that  his  fleet  wms  much  inferior  to  all  the  ships  of 
Russia,  but  he  also  realised  that  the  Baltic  was  12,000  miles  away, 
and  that  he  might  do  a  good  deal  before  the  men-of-war  from 
Western  waters  could  reach  the  Far  East,  if  he  struck  quickly 
with  his  full  force. 

When  the  Japanese,  irritated,  but  not  deceived,  by  the  pre¬ 
varications  of  the  Bussians,  broke  off  negotiations  on  February 
6th,  Admiral 'Togo  had  the  whole  mobilised  fleet  of  Japan  at 
Saseho.  Directly  it  was  decided  to  withdraw  the  Japanese  repre¬ 
sentative  from  Russia,  and  to  hand  Baron  von  Rosen  his  papers 
at  Tokio,  word  wms  sent  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  fleet. 
It  reached  him  late  on  February  5th,  and  he  immediately 
summoned  a  council,  which  was  attended  by  the  divisional 
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commanders  and  by  the  senior  captains  of  the  fleet.  These  officers 
sat  in  solemn  council  throughout  the  night,  and  at  dawn  they 
separated  with  everything  arranged.  They  were  in  possession  of 
complete  knowledge  of  the  dispositions  of  the  ships  possessed  by 
Kussia  ;  they  knew  not  only  their  fighting  value  on  paper,  but  the 
deductions  from  that  fighting  value  which  could  be  safely  made 
owing  to  the  inability  of  the  Russians  to  dock  the  ships  for  clean¬ 
ing  purposes ;  the  inadequate  crews  on  board  some  of  them,  and  the 
absence  of  any  real  war-training.  They  were  aware  that  Admiral 
Stark  had  the  main  body  of  the  fleet  at  Port  Arthur,  and  had 
lately  been  cruising ;  they  were  also  aware  that ,  apparently  owing 
to  the  importunity  of  the  Russian  Minister  at  Seoul,  a  cruiser  and 
a  gunboat  were  at  Chemulpo,  while  three  armoured  cruisers  and 
a  protected  cruiser  had  gone  to  Vladivostok  to  be  docked  and  re¬ 
paired  ;  and  they  knew  that  a  gunboat,  the  M  and  jour,  was  at 
Shanghai.  Now  if  the  Japanese  had  been  a  thoroughly  intelli¬ 
gent,  democratic,  self-assertive  people,  they  would  have  told  the 
Navy  Department  that  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  leave  all  the 
northern  coast  of  Japan  unprotected  against  raids  by  those  four 
powerful  cruisers  at  Vladivostok,  within  a  few  hours’  steaming  of 
their  shores,  and  the  Governor  of  Formosa  would  have  put  in  his 
claim  to  ships  to  protect  the  territory  under  his  control.  Admiral 
Togo,  fortunately,  had  no  such  distraction.  He  decided  on  his 
course  of  action  without  thought  of  any  matter  except  the  defeat 
of  Russia.  The  Vladivostok  ships  might  make  their  way  out  to 
sea — as  they  did — and  bombard  one  or  more  coast  towns,  but  such 
a  raid,  inconvenient  as  it  might  be,  could  not  affect  the  issue  of  the 
war.  He  determined,  for  the  time,  to  ignore  the  isolated  Vladivo¬ 
stok  squadron,  and  to  bend  himself  to  the  prosecution  of  war  in  a 
manner  best  adapted  to  lead  to  the  defeat  of  the  main  body  of 
the  Russian  fleet. 

On  the  morning  of  February  6th  detailed  plans  for  the  cam¬ 
paign  had  been  settled,  orders  had  been  issued  to  the  officers 
concerned ,  and  Admiral  Togo ,  in  order  to  take  at  once  the  actively 
offensive  role,  swept  out  of  sight  of  the  shores  of  Japan  (in  order 
that  he  might  defend  them),  and  away  from  the  menacing 
squadron  stationed  at  Vladivostok.  Lieutenant  Mutsumura,  a 
staff  officer  under  Admiral  Togo,  has  supplied  some  particulars  of 
what  followed.  The  fleet  was  organised  in  four  tactical  units, 
and,  accompanied  by  torpedo-boats  and  destroyers,  sailed  on  the 
6th.  Off  Mok-po,  Rear-Admiral  Uryu,  Commander  of  the  Fourth 
Fleet,  was  detached,  amid  cries  of  “  Banzai  ”  and  band  playing, 
to  Chemulpho,  with  a  message  from  Togo,  running,  “  I  con¬ 
gratulate  you,  in  anticipation,  on  success.”  The  same  night  was 
spent  by  the  other  three  fleets  in  reconnoitring,  the  seas  running 
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80  high  that  the  crews  of  the  torpedo  craft,  wallowing  in  the 
troubled  waters,  in  the  rear  of  the  main  body,  suffered  greatly. 
This  officer  thus  describes  the  depatch  of  the  torpedo  vessels  to 
Port  Arthur  on  their  deadly  task  :  — 

The  8th  dawned  very  fine.  The  squadron  did  not  sail  direct  for  Shan-tung 
Promontory,  lest  we  should  be  observed  by  the  Russians,  but  made  for 
Yuen-tao  (Kuan-toa),  the  Third  Fleet  leading  in  order  to  reconnoitre.  The 
First  and  Second  Fleets,  flanked  by  the  destroyers,  followed. 

At  six  p.m.  it  was  decided  that  the  destroyers  should  attack  the  enemy. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  signalled  “  Blow  up  the  enemy’s  squadron  !  1 
wish  success  to  all !  ” 

Some  destroyers  replied  that  they  would  succeed,  while  others  declared 
that  they  would  fight  to  the  last. 

On  their  departure,  the  entire  crew  of  the  squadron  came  on  deck  and 
saluted 


There  had  been  no  declaration  of  war,  and  it  has  been  urged  by 
Russian  apologists  that  Admiral  Stark  was  taken  by  surprise  in 
an  unfair  manner.  The  conclusion  from  events  is  that,  while  the 
Japanese  knew  what  the  Russians  were  doing  and  proposed  to  do, 
for  they  had  one  eye  upon  the  reinforcing  squadron  of  Admiral 
Virenius,  then  in  the  Eed  Sea,  eastward  bound,  the  Russians  were 
ignorant  of  all  that  was  happening  in  Japan.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  day  the  Japanese  fleet  sailed,  the  Japanese  Legation  at  Tokio 
still  had  their  usual  quota  of  representatives  of  the  Tsar,  and  M. 
Pavloff,  the  Russian  Minister  at  Seoul,  was  not  unacquainted  with 
the  course  of  events.  It  has  since  become  known  that  for  some 
days  he  had  had  his  suspicions  as  to  the  possible  action  of  Japan, 
and  on  the  8th  of  February  the  gunboat  Koreitz  was  leaving 
Chemulpo  to  carry  dispatches  warning  Admiral  Stark,  when  she 
fell  in  with  the  squadron  of  Admiral  Uryu,  which  Admiral  Togo 
had  detailed  to  clear  Chemulpo  harbour  in  readiness  for  the  dis¬ 
embarkation  of  the  advanced  troops  of  Japan.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  recount  the  circumstances  in  which  this  ship  and  the  cruiser 
Variag  were  destroyed.  The  fact  is  that  it  was  the  gunboat  and 
not  the  Japanese  ships,  which  fired  the  first  shot  of  the  war.  This 
was,  it  has  been  said,  an  accident.  In  war,  an  accident,  even  if  it 
has  been  due  to  the  youngest  and  most  inexperienced  sailor,  is 
no  excuse  for  firing  upon  the  ships  of  another  nation.  The  Koreitz 
foolishly  began  hostilities  outside  the  harbour,  and  then  retreated 
into  the  port,. the  Japanese  following.  It  is  a  debatable  question 
whether  Chemulpo  could  be  regarded  as  neutral  since  the 
Emperor  of  Korea  was  unable  to  protect  its  neutrality.  The 
Japanese  had  determined  to  seize  Chemulpo  as  a  military  base, 
and  if  the  Emperor  and  his  incompetent  advisers  at  Seoul  had 
cared  to  consider  this  an  act  of  war,  they  would  have  been  quite 
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justified,  No  doubt  the  Japanese  actually  made  war  against  this 
hermit  kingdom  as  well  as  against  Eussia.  Korea,  however,  was 
not  even  a  pawn  in  the  game ;  she  did  not  count. 

Admiral  Togo,  having  sent  off  one  division  to  Chemulpo,  con¬ 
tinued  his  course  to  Port  Arthur.  Here,  again,  it  has  been 
claimed  that  the  Japanese  success  was  due  to  the  unfortunate  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  on  the  night  of  the  8th ,  when  the  famous  torpedo 
attack  was  carried  out,  a’t  the  officers  of  the  fleet  were  ashore  cele¬ 
brating  the  name-day  of  the  wife  of  the  Admiral.  On  the  8th  a 
party  was  given  by  Mrs.  Stark,  and  it  is  also  true  that  a  number  of 
officers  attended,  and  were  enjoying  themselves  when  the  first 
crippling  blows  were  struck  by  the  Japanese  torpedo  craft.  Other 
officers  w’ere  at  the  theatre  at  Port  Arthur,  witnessing  a  play 
founded  upon  the  coming  struggle,  and  at  the  moment  that  the 
Eussian  fleet  was  actually  being  decimated,  many  of  the  officers 
w’ere  cheering  a  spectacle  representing  the  victory  of  the  Tsar’s 
forces — on  the  stage.  Many  officers  were  ashore,  but  it  is  an 
entire  misapprehension  to  state  that  the  ships  were  without  execu¬ 
tive  officers  on  board.  In  view  of  the  critical  state  of  affairs  and 
the  knowledge  that  war  might  he  declared  at  any  moment ,  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  Mrs.  Stark’s  evening  party  was  a  grave  indiscretion  w’hich 
will  be  handed  down  to  later  generations  as  an  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  fate  of  nations  may  hang  upon  a  most  trifling 
event.  While  the  whole  civilised  wwld  was  holding  its  breath 
expecting  each  day  to  hear  the  echo  of  the  first  gun  which  should 
open  the  war,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Eussian  Pacific 
Squadron  was  ashore,  and  had  left  his  ships  in  the  outer  harbour, 
unprotected  from  torpedo  attack.  In  view  of  his  failure  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  serious  impasse  which  the  negotiations  had  reached, 
— he  had,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  Viceroy’s  daily  paper,  the 
Novi  Krai,  always  hopeful  and  boastful,  published  at  his  very  door 
—his  error  in  leaving  his  ships  in  the  outer  roadstead 
is  not  surprising.  Owing  to  the  narrow  and  tortuous 
channel  leading  into  the  inner  harbour,  and  the  restricted 
deep  water  available  there,  this  officer,  no  doubt  anxious 
to  give  as  little  work  to  his  subordinates  as  possible, 
thought  it  convenient  to  all  concerned  not  to  trouble  to  place  his 
ships  out  of  reach  of  a  danger  he  did  not  apprehend,  and  the  gravity 
of  wffiich,  if  he  had  foreseen  it,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude 
he  would  have  under-estimated.  The  Japanese  destroyers,  on  the 
night  of  the  8th,  entered  the  outer  harbour  under  cover  of  dark¬ 
ness,  and  succeeded  in  torpedoing  the  Eussian  battleships  Tsare¬ 
vitch  and  Retvisan,  and  the  cruiser  Pallada,  putting  these  three 
important  ships,  as  events  have  since  shown,  out  of  action  for  the 
remainder  of  the  war.  They  had  to  be  grounded ;  although 
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the  Palladia  is  reported  to  have  been  put  in  dock  for  repairs,  and  the 
Tsarevitch  to  have  had  a  mud  dock  constructed  round  her,  the 
Retvisan  was  hopelessly  “  holed.”  On  the  following  morning  the 
Japanese  fleet  closed  in  and  succeeded  in  temporarily  damaging 
by  gun  fire  the  Poltava  ,  the  Diana,  the  Askold,  and  the  Novik. 

In  commenting  upon  this  torpedo  raid  which  gave  Japan  the 
advantage  which  always  lies  with  the  belligerent  who  can  get 
in  a  first  decisive  blow,  efforts  have  been  made  to  rob  Admiral 
Togo  and  his  officers  of  the  credit  which  is  due  to  them  for  their 
enterprise,  skill,  and  courage,  but  history  will  assuredly  not  fail 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  success  which  the  Japanese  achieved  in 
thus  placing  the  Eussian  fleet,  fairly  well-matched  with  the 
Japanese  as  it  was,  in  a  position  of  inferiority  so  serious  that  for 
many  weeks  not  a  single  Eussian  ship  went  to  sea,  and  Admiral 
Virenius,  then  in  the  Eed  Sea,  almost  immediately  received  orders 
not  to  proceed  further.  The  damage  which  had  been  done  to  the 
Port  Arthur  squadron  was  so  serious  that  Admiral  Stark  was  not 
in  a  position  to  co-operate  with  the  officers  in  command  of  the  rein¬ 
forcements,  nor  was  that  officer  in  sufficient  strength  to  move  for¬ 
ward  alone.  By  his  first  blow  Admiral  Togo  not  only  disabled 
the  Port  Arthur  ships,  but  securing  to  himself  by  this  means  a 
marked  superiority  of  power,  he  also  got  between  the  three  Eussian 
forces  immediately  concerned ,  those  under  Admiral  Stark  at  Port 
Arthur,  Admiral  Virenius  in  the  Eed  Sea,  and  Admiral  von 
Stackleberg  at  Vladivostok.  The  torpedo  alone  achieved  this  im¬ 
portant  strategic  end,  and  from  the  night  of  February  8th,  apart 
altogether  from  the  result  of  the  gun  fire  of  next  day,  all  the 
anticipations  and  prophecies  which  had  been  previously  indulged 
in  by  observers  had  to  be  readjusted  to  suit  the  changed  circum¬ 
stances.  Admiral  Togo  secured  command  of  the  sea  to  a  sufficient 
degree  to  permit  transports  to  move  in  safety  and  pour  troops  into 
Korea,  and  he  cleared  the  way  for  the  two  cruisers,  which  werd 
then  on  their  way  from  Genoa  to  Japan. 

It  has  been  concluded  in  some  quarters  that  the  success  of  the 
torpedo  on  February  8th,  and  on  later  occasions,  has  proved  that 
Japan  could  have  won  her  success  if  she  had  had  no  battleships  or 
armoured  cruisers,  and  had  depended  entirely  uix)n  torpedo  craft. 
It  is  a  fact  that  so  far  as  we  know  the  guns  of  the  Japanese  fleet 
have  not  permanently  disabled  a  single  Eussian  man-of-war,  while 
from  the  effecf  of  torpedo  or  submarine  mine,  one  battleship  has 
been  sunk  with  terrible  loss  of  life,  including  Admiral  Makaroff, 
the  world-famous  pioneer  in  torpedo  warfare,  who  succeeded 
Admiral  Stark;  three  battleships,  the  Tsarevitch,  Retvisan  and 
Pohieda,  have  been  disabled  for  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  so  far 
as  can  be  seen  for  the  present ;  and  one  cruiser,  the  Boyarin,  has 
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been  sunk  by  Russian  mines,  in  addition  to  the  torpedo  trans¬ 
port,  the  Yenisie,  and  one  or  two  torpedo  craft.  This  is  a  list  of 
casualties  credited  to  high  explosives  used  in  torpedo  or  submarine 
mine,  which  may  cause  observers  to  question  whether  naval  war 
cannot  be  successfully  waged  without  the  assistance  of  those  heavy 
ships  which  are  now  costing  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  millions 
sterling  each,  or  even  more.  Those  who  have  followed  the  course 
of  the  war,  and  have  carefully  read  Admiral  Togo’s  despatches, 
will  recognise  that  great  as  has  been  the  actual  and  moral  effect 
of  the  torpedo,  the  efficiency  of  this  weapon  has  depended  upon 
the  method  of  its  employment.  The  Japanese  Admiral  always 
sent  in  his  torpedo  craft  at  night,  with  a  body  of  cruisers  to  hang 
off  the  port  as  a  screen,  and,  on  most  occasions,  some  heavy  ships 
of  the  fleet  have  been  in  the  offing.  It  was  the  menace  of  the 
battleships  and  armoured  cruisers  and  their  guns  which  kept  the 
Port  Arthur  squadron  imprisoned  in  the  harbour.  The  effect  of 
this  ‘  ‘  fleet  in  being  ’  ’  was  that  Admiral  Stark  could  not  venture 
to  sea,  and  it  was  similarly  the  menaces  of  the  heavy  ships  on  April 
13th  which  drove  the  Petropavlovsk  and  the  Poheida  upon  the 
mines  which  the  Japanese  had  previously  laid  in  the  fairway  of  the 
channel  into  Port  Arthur.  Throughout  the  past  four  months  it 
has  been  the  realisation  of  the  power  concentrated  in  the  battle¬ 
ships  and  the  big  cruisers  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Togo  and 
Admiral  Kamimura  which  has  disarmed  the  Russian  fleet  at  Port 
Arthur,  and  prevented  the  ships  at  Vladivostok  from  taking  the 
offensive.  At  the  same  time,  Japanese  tactics  have  confirmed  the 
conclusion  that  battleships  and  cruisers  cannot  remain  in  an  open 
roadstead  with  immunity,  that  the  Power  wffiich  hopes  to  employ 
battleships  when  it  has  not  docks  in  which  they  can  be  repaired 
or  mechanicians  who  can  carry  out  the  repairs,  is  paving  the  way 
to  disaster.  Big  ships  must  either  be  secure  at  night  behind 
adequate  defences  or  at  least  they  must  keep  on  the  move  at  sea, 
w’hen  they  have  little  to  fear  from  torpedo-boats  and  destroyers. 

The  Japanese  have  revealed  to  the  world  the  wide  range  of  use¬ 
fulness  of  even  the  smallest  torpedo-boats.  Possessing  only  nineteen 
torpedo-boat  destroyers,  good  sea-worthy  craft,  they  decided  to 
form  flotillas  of  boats  of  quite  small  size ,  and  these  have  been  used 
with  success  off  Port  Arthur  in  the  depth  of  winter,  500  miles  or 
more  from  a  permanent  base.  The  secret  of  this  lies  in  the  early 
seizure  of  a  harbour  in  the  Elliot  Islands,  which  has  served  as  a 
base  for  all  the  torpedo  craft,  and  in  the  presence  there  of  “mother 
ships.’’  Ten  years  ago  the  Japanese  realised  the  need  of  “  mother 
ships  ’’  for  torpedo  craft.  They  acquired  in  1894  an  old  British 
merchant  vessel,  now  known  as  the  Toyohaschi,  a  ship  of  4,120 
tons,  which  they  armed  with  two  47 -in.  quick-firing  guns  and 
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smaller  weapons,  and  equipped  with  all  necessary  machinery  and 
tools  for  the  repair  of  torpedo  craft,  while  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
viding  reserves  of  every  variety  of  stores.  As  soon  as  the  war 
began,  they  similarly  transformed  another  merchant  ship,  and 
have  consequently  had  at  their  advance  naval  base  these  two  most 
useful  vessels,  in  addition  to  a  couple  of  hospital  ships,  the  Hakuai 
Maru  and  the  Kurl,  each  built  to  take  292  patients.  They  also 
provided  the  fleet  with  a  steamer  built  for  picking  up  and  cutting 
submarine  cables.  All  these  ships,  and  a  number  of  supply  ships 
and  colliers,  have  been  concentrated  at  Admiral  Togo’s  secret  base. 
The  result  is  that  the  Admiral  has  been  as  well  provided  with 
facilities  for  repair,  for  dealing  with  cables,  for  coaling  ships,  for 
the  care  and  removal  of  wounded  to  shore  hospitals,  as  foresight 
and  a  slender  purse  could  provide. 

The  whole  secret  of  the  Japanese  success  may  be  said  to  lie  in 
the  fact  that  the  problem  of  the  present  war  was  studied  in  detail, 
instruments  acquired  fitted  for  the  end  in  view,  and,  lastly,  in  the 
war  readiness  of  the  fleet.  Directly  the  Government  of  Japan  had 
decided  to  throw  down  the  gage,  the  fleet,  held  on  the  slenderest 
leash,  was  ready  to  spring  forward  and  deal  that  first  crushing 
blow  which  altered  the  whole  aspect  of  the  campaign  afloat.  The 
events  of  the  past  three  months  have  emphasised  the  fact  that  a 
fleet  is  not  maintained  in  order  to  show  the  flag  on  foreign  coasts, 
to  provide  local  defence  to  distant  coast  towns,  or  to  cruise  ship  by 
ship  in  a  silly  isolation,  but  must  be  concentrated  to  meet  the 
strategic  needs  of  any  probable  war. 

By  the  masterly  strokes  which  Admiral  Togo  dealt  at  Russian 
naval  power,  and  by  the  subsequent  blocking  of  the  Port  Arthur 
channel,  he  freed  the  Yellow'  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  to  the 
transports  carrying  the  Japanese  armies.  He  did  more  even  than 
this.  By  “  sealing”  up  Port  Arthur,  he  robbed  Russia  of  a  base 
which  the  much-talked-of  reinforcements  from  the  Baltic  hoped 
to  gain  with  the  assistance  of  the  squadron  within ,  disabled  though 
it  were,  and  he  gave  a  singularly  vivid  illustration  of  the  truth 
that  the  mere  possession  of  ships  with  crews  inadequate  in  num¬ 
bers  and  unskilled  in  warlike  duties,  is  not  equivalent  to  naval 
strength.  Behind  the  fleet,  even  if  w'ell -manned ,  and  under  a 
leader  of  courage,  great  strategical  and  tactical  ability  and  personal 
magnetism,  must  be  a  well  thought-out  organisation,  and  dock¬ 
yards  well  equipped  and  with  ample  supplies  of  labour  for  repairs. 
Japan  has  supplied  the  w’orld  with  object-lessons  in  warfare  and 
the  influence  of  the  command  of  the  sea,  but,  above  all,  she  has 
illustrated  the  fruits  of  intelligent,  careful  organisation  and  the 
meaning  of  being  ready  for  war.  She  has  humbled  a  Power 
against  whom  even  Napoleon  could  not  prevail. 
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The  events  of  the  past  few  months  have  brought  into  special  pro¬ 
minence  a  country  which,  a  few  years  ago,  was  little  more  than 
a  “  geographical  expression  ”  to  the  majority  of  the  reading  public. 
It  is  less  than  thirty  years  since  Korea  opened  her  doors  to  the 
foreign  world.  For  several  centuries  before  that  time  she  had 
endeavoured,  with  more  or  less  success,  to  maintain  a  policy  of 
rigid  seclusion ,  and  considering  all  that  she  had  previously  suffered 
from  inter-tribal  warfare  and  the  intrusion  of  invaders  from  out¬ 
side  she  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  denying  herself  to  visitors. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  article  is  to  present  a  short  account 
of  the  history  of  Korea  from  early  times  to  the  present  day,  and 
no  attempt  will  be  made  to  enlarge  upon  the  habits  and  character¬ 
istics  of  the  people.  Such  information  can  be  procured  from  the 
books  descriptive  of  the  country  that  have  been  written  from  time 
to  time.^ 

The  history  of  Korea,  which  can  be  traced  back  as  far  as  that 
of  China  and  Japan,  is  one  long  record  of  war  and  tumult.  For 
many  centuries  the  peninsula  was  occupied  by  various  tribes, 
always  fighting  with  each  other,  and  often  with  invading  armies 
from  China  or  Japan.  The  most  powerful  of  these  tribes  was 
the  Kokorai ,  or  Korai ,  in  the  north ,  who  were  at  loggerheads  with 
China  as  early  as  the  year  70  a.d.,  and  continued  for  several  cen¬ 
turies  to  keep  up  a  fitful  but  constant  w^arfare  with  their  north- 
w’estern  neighbours,  successfully  repelling  many  invasions,  and 
gradually  extending  their  borders  southwards  until,  in  the  seventh 
century,  they  had  spread  as  far  south  as  the  Han  River,  upon 
which  the  present  capital  of  Korea  is  situated.  In  664  .4.D.  they 
had  to  succumb  to  a  huge  Chinese  army,  and  176  cities,  with  a 
population  of  four  or  five  million  people,  were  annexed  by  China, 
as  many  of  the  inhabitants  as  could  fleeing  to  the  north  of  the 
Tumen  River.  In  the  south-east  of  the  peninsula  was  another 
powerful  tribe,  known  as  Shinra,  which  w’as  in  close  relations  with 
the  people  of  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Japan.  It  was  from  this 
tribe,  whose  civilisation  was  in  advance  of  the  Japanese  of  that 
day,  that  the  latter  obtained  their  early  knowledge  of  arts,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  science. 

(1)  Of  these  the  most  important  are  “  Historie  de  I’Eglise  en  Coree,”  by  Dallet; 
“Corea,  the  Hermit  Nation,”  by  Griffis;  “Problems  of  the  Far  East,”  by  Lord 
Curzon;  “Korea  and  her  Neighbours,”  by  Mrs.  Bishop;  “Korea,”  by  Angus 
Hamilton. 
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From  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century ,  when  it  had  begun  to 
grow  in  powder,  until  the  tenth  century  Shinra  occupied  the  entire 
eastern  half  of  the  peninsula,  but  in  912  a.d.  the  descendants  of 
the  conquered  Korai  tribe,  who  had  again  settled  in  North-Western 
Korea,  rose  in  rebellion  under  a  Buddhist  monk,  and  occupied  one 
of  the  central  provinces  of  Shinra.  The  monk  was  then  murdered 
by  his  lieutenant,  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  Korai,  who  pro¬ 
claimed  himself  King,  and  in  due  course  made  himself  master 
of  the  whole  peninsula,  blotting  out  Shinra  and  giving  the  name 
Korai  to  the  united  kingdom.  It  was  known  by  this  name  until 
the  year  1392,  when  the  ancient  name  of  Chosen,  or  “  Morning 
freshness,”  was  restored.  This  name,  by  which  the  Koreans 
prefer  to  hear  it  called,  was  given  to  the  country  by  Kitzu,  a 
Chinese  statesman  and  philosopher,  who  migrated  to  P’ing-yang 
in  1122  B.C.,  and  died  there.  It  was  he  who  introduced  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  Chinese  philosophy  into  Korea  and  paved  the  way  for 
the  introduction  of  Chinese  civilisation,  ethics  and  literature  to* 
which  the  nation  has  clung  so  closely  through  all  its  vicissitudes. 

Although  Korea  has  been  a  united  kingdom  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  tenth  century,  her  record  since  then  has  been  far 
from  a  peaceful  one.  In  1015,  she  was  invaded  by  the  Kitan  Tar¬ 
tars,  who  were  repulsed  after  a  fierce  struggle.  Then,  for  tw’o. 
hundred  years,  she  enjoyed  a  period  of  comparative  rest  until,  in 
1231,  she  was  invaded  by  the  armies  of  the  Mongol  Emperor 
Genghis  Khan,  who  subjected  the  country,  leaving  Mongol  gover¬ 
nors  to  control  the  administration.  These  were  driven  out  or 
murdered  by  the  Koreans,  and  a  second  Chinese  army  took  posses¬ 
sion  in  1241.  It  was  from  Korea  that  Kublai,  the  son  of  Genghis, 
sent  an  expedition  against  Japan  in  1266,  which  failed,  and  w’as 
followed  by  another  in  1281,  that  also  met  with  disaster.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  Chinese  hold  on  the  peninsula  was  growing  weaker, 
and  in  1341  the  Mongol  dynasty  gave  place  to  the  Mings.  In  1392, 
the  then  King  of  Korea  was  overthrown  by  a  usurper,  called  Nr 
Tai-jo,  who  founded  the  present  dynasty,  which  continued  in  an 
unbroken  line  of  succession  until  1864,  when  the  late  King  died 
without  issue,  and  his  nephew,  the  present  King,  was  appointed’ 
to  succeed  him.  Ni  Tai-jo  tendered  vassalage  to  the  Ming  Em¬ 
peror,  which  was  accepted,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  Confucian¬ 
ism  was  adopted  as  the  State  religion  in  place  of  Buddhism,  which 
had  previously 'been  the  prevailing  creed.  The  adoption  of  the 
Chinese  costume,  laws  and  institutions  also  dates  from  this  period. 
The  Chinese  written  language  was  the  medium  of  communication, 
all  books  with  any  pretensions  to  literary  merit  were,  and  continue 
to  be,  written  in  the  pure  Chinese  style,  as  are  also  the  prose  and 
verse  compositions  of  literary  men.  In  fact,  the  visitor  to  Korea 
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of  1876,  when  the  restrictions  against  foreigners  were  first 
removed,  could,  by  a  slight  stretch  of  imagination,  fancy  himself 
transplanted  from  a  modern  to  a  mediaeval  China.  The  Manchu 
usurpation  has  brought  about  many  changes  in  China,  notably  in 
the  matter  of  dress  and  in  the  style  of  wearing  the  hair ;  but  in 
Korea,  where  the  vagaries  of  fashion  could  not  penetrate ,  the  China 
of  five  centuries  ago  became  stereotyped,  and  the  kingdom,  until 
it  became  transformed  a  few  years  ago  under  foreign  contact,  was 
a  world  of  old  picture-books.  A  written  script  with  a  perfect 
alphabet  of  twrenty-five  letters  was  introduced  by  the  Buddhists 
in  or  about  the  tenth  century,  and  is  still  in  common  use,  but  it 
is  looked  down  upon  by  the  educated  class,  who  regard  it  as  suit¬ 
able  only  for  women  and  children.  One  effect  of  the  use  of  this 
phonetic  writing  has  been  to  stereotype  the  ancient  pronunciation 
of  Chinese  w'ords  which  has  been  lost  in  China  itself,  and  although 
the  spoken  language  of  Korea  is  not  the  spoken  language  of  China, 
it  contains  a  large  admixture  of  Chinese  words  pronounced  in  the 
old  way ,  and  the  greater  the  pretensions  of  the  speaker  to  scholar¬ 
ship  the  larger  will  be  the  proportion  of  Chinese  wmds  that  he  uses. 
The  women  and  common  people  speak  a  language  that  is  more  akin 
in  construction  and  idiom  to  the  Japanese  vernacular,  and  this 
affinity  is  said  to  be  specially  marked  in  the  south-eastern  districts 
which  are  nearest  to  Japan. 

For  two  hundred  years  from  this  time  Korea  enjoyed  compara¬ 
tive  peace,  interrupted  only  by  occasional  piratical  raids  from 
Japan,  until  in  1591  the  latter  country  demanded  resumption  of  the 
payment  of  tribute.  This  was  refused,  and  in  1592  an  invading 
army  landed  in  Korea,  carrying  everything  before  it,  until  China 
awoke  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  came  to  the  rescue  of 
her  vassal.  A  six  years’  war  ensued,  and  it  is  recorded  by  Japanese 
writers  that  during  its  progress  no  less  than  214,752  bodies  of 
Koreans  and  Chinese  were  decapitated,  the  ears  and  noses  being 
sent  to  Japan  to  form  material  for  the  famous  “ear-tomb  ’’  mound 
in  Kioto,  wffiile  it  is  admitted  that  at  least  50,000  Japanese  left 
their  bones  in  the  country  ;  the  number  was  probably  much  larger. 
The  two  armies  were  so  exhausted  in  the  struggle,  that  in  1598 
they  retired  by  mutual  consent,  leaving  a  decimated  and  devas¬ 
tated  kingdom  behind  them  to  recover  as  best  she  could  from  the 
ravages  of  this  terrible  war. 

Korea  might  w^ell  have  learnt  a  lesson  from  her  previous  experi¬ 
ences,  and  have  been  contented  to  be  left  in  peace,  but  on  the 
fall  of  the  Ming  dynasty  she  backed  the  losing  side ,  and  incurred 
the  animosity  of  the  Manchus,  wffio  sent  an  expedition  in  1637  to 
teach  her  a  lesson,  and  took  the  capital  by  storm.  It  was  then 
that  Korea  finally  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  China,  and  for 
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two  hundred  and  more  years  she  was  left  entirely  alone.  Japan, 
it  is  true,  had  retained  a  foothold  at  Fusan,  opposite  the  island  of 
Tsushima,  since  her  withdrawal  in  1597,  but  the  few  traders  who 
were  allowed  to  reside  there  were  placed  under  the  strictest  limita¬ 
tions  as  to  area  and  trading  privileges.  Tribute  was  paid  to  Japan 
for  a  time,  but  appears  to  have  been  discontinued  after  a  few  years. 
China  retained  the  right  of  suzerainty  acknowledged  in  1637,  and 
once  a  year  a  tribute  mission  was  sent  to  Peking  accompanied  by 
a  few  traders,  who  were  obliged  to  return  with  the  mission.  An 
annual  fair  was  also  held  on  the  Korean  frontier,  where  traders 
of  both  nations  met  for  barter  for  a  few  days  on  neutral  ground, 
returning  each  night  within  their  respective  frontiers.  Formal 
missions  were  also  sent  from  Peking,  with  a  patent  of  investiture, 
on  the  accession  of  a  new  sovereign,  or  with  letters  of  condolence 
on  the  death  of  a  royal  personage.  Beyond  this  strictly  limited 
intercourse  with  her  two  neighbours,  if  we  except  the  ineffectual 
French  and  American  naval  expeditions  of  1866  and  1870,  Korea 
was  a  forbidden  land  from  1637  until  Japan  knocked  at  her  door 
in  1876,  and  insisted  on  the  resumption  of  political  and  commer¬ 
cial  relations.  No  foreigners,  except  shipwrecked  mariners,  most 
of  whom  were  murdered,  and  French  priests,  who  first  entered 
the  country  from  the  north  in  1837,  disguised  as  natives,  had  ever 
managed  to  break  through  the  barrier  of  seclusion  within  which 
Korea  established  herself.  The  story  of  these  Eoman  Catholic 
missionaries,  most  of  whom  were  killed,  is  a  brilliant  chapter  in 
the  history  of  missionary  enterprise.  The  record  of  their  suffer¬ 
ings  and  successful  labours  is  told  at  length  in  the  “  Histoire  de 
I’Eglise  en  Coree,”  to  which  reference  has  earlier  been  made. 

During  the  long  period  in  which  she  was  left  to  herself,  Korea 
slowly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  many  wars  which  had 
knocked  her  to  pieces,  and  built  up  a  system  of  government  based, 
as  has  been  said,  on  that  of  China,  though  it  was  infinitely  more 
corrupt.  In  one  respect  it  differed  materially  from  that  of  China. 
The  latter  system,  cumbrous  though  it  is,  is  at  least  officered  by 
men  of  learning  in  the  Chinese  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  an 
official  career  is  open,  theoretically,  at  all  events,  to  any  one,  how¬ 
ever  humble,  provided  he  can  pass  certain  literary  tests,  and  is  not 
connected  directly,  or  by  parentage,  with  a  few  callings  which  are 
considered  degrading.  There  are,  moreover,  limits  beyond  which 
even  the  most  extortionate  official  cannot  venture  to  pass. 

In  Korea,  the  nation  is  practically  divided  into  two  classes — the 
patrician  and  the  plebeian — and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  pass 
from  the  low’er  to  the  higher  order.  The  members  of  the  patrician 
class,  who  are  officials,  or  the  descendants  of  officials,  are  debarred 
from  engaging  in  any  trade  or  industry,  and  many  starve  rather 
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than  infringe  the  rigid  law  of  their  order,  but  they  possess  certain 
rights  over  the  plebeians  which  afford  them  special  opportunities 
for  “  squeezing.”  To  the  niavg-pan,  as  members  of  the  higher 
class  are  called,  is  an  oflficial  career  alone  open,  and  if  they  are 
not  in  active  employment ,  they  either  live  on  past  gains  or  sponge 
on  their  more  fortunate  relatives  and  friends.  No  examination 
is  required  as  a  passport  to  official  employment,  which  is  obtained 
by  bribery  or  influence,  but  whichever  it  is,  salaries  are  nominal, 
and  the  holder  of  office  has  to  recoup  himself  as  best  he  can  for 
initial  expenditure,  supply  the  needs  of  his  superiors,  or  the 
requirements  of  the  Court,  and  the  harpies  that  are  attached  to  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  feather  his  own  nest  as  fast  as  possible,  for 
there  is  no  security  of  tenure.  Competition  for  office  is  keen,  and 
the  capital  is  a  hot-bed  of  intrigue,  where  party  struggles  against 
party  for  the  upper  hand ,  and  the  only  known  method  of  effecting 
a  change  of  government  is  for  the  opposition  to  murder  some 
prominent  members  of  the  Government  party,  and  to  usurp  their 
places  by  force.  The  Sovereign  finds  it  sometimes  politic,  for 
pecuniary  or  other  reasons,  to  have  a  fresh  deal  of  the  cards, 
and  the  game  begins  again.  It  is  the  wretched  people  who  have  to 
find  the  wherewithal  to  support  these  gentry,  and  it  may  be 
imagined  that  their  life  is  not  an  easy  one.  They  do  rise  in  one 
or  other  district  when  the  exactions  of  the  official  become  intoler¬ 
able,  and  then  he  is  generally  murdered,  but  he  is  succeeded  by 
another  just  as  bad,  and  severe  retribution  follows  rebellion.  Under 
such  a  system  as  this  there  is  no  such  thing  as  justice,  no  fixity 
of  revenue,  no  expenditure  on  works  of  utility,  and  no  prosperity 
at  all.  The  people  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  poverty  is  universal, 
and  idleness  a  national  characteristic.  It  is  a  marvel  that  the 
country  can  hold  together  at  all  under  a  rule  that  crushes  indivi¬ 
dual  enterprise  and  breeds  a  chronic  condition  of  seething  discon¬ 
tent.  The  only  constant  factor  is  the  King  himself.  He  remains 
unharmed  through  all  the  political  storms  and  revolutions  that 
rage  round  him,  and  is  the  keystone  of  the  fabric.  This  one 
element  of  permanency  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  sanctity 
that  the  Confucian  cult  attaches  to  the  person  of  the  ruler,  to  the 
principle  of  complete  subordination  to  superiors,  and  to  the  ances¬ 
tral  reverence  which  is  the  essence  of  Confucianism,  rendering 
innovations  almost  a  crime,  and  destroying  independence  of 
thought.  The  entire  absence  of  a  capacity  for  uniting  in  a  common 
movement  for  the  general  welfare  also  accounts  for  much.  Eevo- 
lutions  against  intolerable  oppression  are,  it  is  true,  perennial,  but 
they  always  fail,  because  the  promoters  are  seeking  their  personal 
advantage  instead  of  the  common  good. 

These  conditions  exactly  suited  China,  whose  policy  it  has 
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always  been  to  surround  herself  on  her  land  frontiers  with  a  fringe 
of  tributary  States  too  weak  to  be  a  menace  to  herself,  but  serving 
as  a  hedge  against  her  more  distant  and  powerful  neighbours. 
These  barriers  are  gradually  disappearing.  Russia  has  broken 
them  down  in  the  north,  and  Great  Britain  and  France  on  the 
south-west  and  south,  while  the  great  barrier  offered  by  Tibet 
bids  fair  soon  to  be  penetrated. 

It  was  Japan  that  took  the  lead  in  breaking  down  the  Korean 
barrier.  She  has  never  ceased  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  a  country 
which  she  saw  would,  under  proper  management,  supplement  the 
demands  of  her  growing  population  that  her  own  territory  had  a 
difficulty  in  meeting.^  Korea  is  probably  one  of  the  finest  agri¬ 
cultural  countries  in  the  world.  The  soil  is  fertile,  there  are  large 
and  valuable  forests  on  the  northern  frontier,  and  everywhere  rich 
mineral  resources  that  have  not  yet  been  touched.  Only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  country  is  under  cultivation,  and  it  affords  a 
magnificent  field  for  the  energies  of  a  population  that  has  already 
outgrown  the  limits  of  the  Japanese  empire.  The  climate  is  the 
climate  of  Japan,  and  is  infinitely  better  suited  for  the  colonist 
than  the  tropical  and  unhealthy  plains  of  Formosa,  Japan’s  only 
colony.  From  the  time  that  Japan  began  to  assimilate  herself  to 
European  ideas  and  civilisation,  which  may  be  said  to  date  from 
1868,  the  first  year  of  Meiji,  the  control,  if  not  the  possession,  of 
Korea  was  a  goal  for  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  she  was  steadily 
working,  and  in  1875,  when  her  newly  organised  army  and  navy 
were  sufficiently  strong  to  justify  her  in  taking  a  forward  step,  she 
seized  the  opportunity  afforded  her  by  the  firing  of  some  Korean 
forts  on  one  of  her  vessels  of  war,  and  sent  a  naval  expedition  to 
Korea  offering  the  King  the  alternative  of  punitive  measures  or 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  friendship.  The  re¬ 
pudiation  of  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  her  vassal  was  obtained 
from  China  by  the  adroit  diplomacy  of  the  Japanese  Representative 
at  Peking,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  wdth  Korea  on  the  27th 
February,  1876.  China  then  realised  that  she  had  been  rather 
hasty  in  renouncing  her  claim  to  the  control  of  the  acts  of  her 
vassal,  and,  by  the  advice  of  Li  Hung-chang,  Korea  w^as  en¬ 
couraged  to  make  treaties  with  Western  Powers  in  order,  no 
doubt,  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Japan.  America  was  the 
first  to  establish  treaty  relations,  and  was  followed  by  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  Russia,  but  Japan,  although  she 
met  with  much  hostility  at  first,  the  Legation  being  twice  attacked 
and  its  members  driven  to  the  seaboard,  always  maintained  the 
lead  she  had  gained.  For  many  years  the  shipping  trade  was 
entirely  in  her  hands,  she  has  always  monopolised  the  bulk  of  the 
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import  and  export  trade ,  and  the  value  of  her  commercial  interests 
is  now,  as  it  always  was,  many  times  greater  than  that  of  all  the 
other  foreign  nations  put  together. 

A  Chinese  representative  who  styled  himself  “  Resident,”  and 
claimed  precedence  over  all  other  representatives,  though  it  was 
never  recognised ,  did  his  best  to  act  as  a  drag  upon  the  wheels  of 
the  Korean  coach,  but  the  inevitable  consequences  followed  of 
contact  between  an  effete  Oriental  nation  and  the  civilisation  of 
the  West.  The  King,  who  was  encouraged  by  his  foreign  ad¬ 
visers  to  assert  his  independence  of  Chinese  control,  was  only  too 
ready  to  disregard  the  menaces  of  his  Chinese  mentor,  and  to  accept 
offers  of  pecuniary  help,  or  to  indulge  in  any  speculative  scheme 
that  gave  him  the  immediate  handling  of  ready  money  for  his 
extravagances,  with  a  prospect  of  ultimate  profits.  The  ruins  of 
numerous  abortive  enterprises  are  still  to  be  seen  in  and  around 
the  capital — mints,  arsenals,  powder  factories,  paper  mills,  silk 
filatures,  model  farms,  hat  factories,  and  many  more,  some  of 
them  capable  of  being  made  paying  concerns  under  skilled  and 
honest  management,  but  all  failures  because  they  w’ere  placed 
under  native  control,  which  meant  that  half  the  capital  was  stolen, 
wages  were  drawn  and  never  paid,  and  every  enterprise  starved 
by  dishonest  management.  The  only  institution  that  has  sur¬ 
vived  and  flourished  is  the  Maritime  Customs,  officered,  with 
Chinese  approval,  by  Sir  Robert  Hart,  and  controlled  for  many 
years  by  Mr.  McLeavy  Brown,  who  keeps  a  tight  hand  on  the 
receipts,  and  resists  their  hypothecation  with  all  his  power,  to 
the  detriment  of  his  popularity.  Indeed,  the  Customs  revenue 
is  the  only  stable  asset.  The  revenue  from  internal  taxation  could 
easily  be  made  to  fit  the  expenditure,  but  under  native  control  it 
is  an  uncertain  quantity,  and  is  largely  absorbed  for  the  payment 
of  debts,  of  interest  on  loans  earlier  made,  and  of  the  salaries  of 
a  superfluity  of  foreign  advisers. 

Japan  w’as  wise  enough  to  see  all  along  that  the  old  system  of 
government,  which  sufficed  for  the  needs  of  an  isolated  Korea,  was 
quite  unsuited  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  that  if  the  credit 
of  the  country  was  to  be  pledged  for  pecuniary  accommodation 
that  was  wasted  in  useless  extravagance,  and  concessions  granted 
wholesale  to  speculators,  who  would  pay  a  sum  down  for  prospec¬ 
tive  privileges,  the  country  must  soon  tumble  to  pieces.  But  it 
was  difficult  to  interfere  while  China  remained  more  or  less  in 
control.  Chinese  suzerainty  had  to  be  abolished,  and  the  nominal 
independence  of  Korea  established  under  a  system  of  tutelage,  of 
which  Japan  was  to  be  the  administrator.  A  collision  between 
Chinese  and  Japanese  guards  in  1884,  who  fought  in  the  Palace 
itself  for  the  possession  of  the  person  of  the  King  on  the  occasion 
of  one  of  the  periodical  revolutions,  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
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a  rupture  with  China.  Possibly  because  the  time  was  not  oppor¬ 
tune,  it  was  not  taken,  and  a  settlement  of  a  serious  dispute  was 
arranged.  There  seems  little  doubt,  however,  that  Japan  was 
only  biding  her  time,  and  her  opportunity  came  in  1894.  A  re¬ 
bellion  of  a  more  serious  nature  than  usual  occurred,  and  the 
assistance  of  Japanese  troops  to  suppress  it  was  solicited  by  the 
King.  China  objected,  and  sent  troops  herself,  but  Japan,  w'ho 
was  ready  at  every  point,  landed  an  expeditionary  force  at 
Chemulpo,  in  advance  of  the  Chinese,  sunk  a  transport  with  an 
advance  guard  for  the  occupation  of  the  capital,  routed  the  Chinese 
at  Asan,  drove  them  out  of  P’ing-yang,  and  finally  beat  them  all 
along  the  line.  The  renunciation  of  Chinese  suzerainty  over 
Korea  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace,  and  Japan  at  once 
proceeded  to  take  her  emancipated  protege  in  hand.  Japanese 
advisers  were  put  in  charge  of  all  the  important  offices  in  the 
capital,  and  a  series  of  drastic  reforms  was  initiated  with  bewilder¬ 
ing  rapidity.  Some  of  them  were  sound  enough,  but  none  were 
acceptable  to  the  Koreans,  who  saw'  their  time-honoured  institu¬ 
tions  disappearing  altogether,  or  changed  beyond  recognition. 
What  distressed  them  most  was  the  abolition  of  their  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  “  squeezing,”  and  they  found  little  consolation  in  the 
receipt  of  regular  salaries  that  were  too  small  to  compensate  them 
for  the  gamble  for  higher  stakes,  which  had  a  strong  fascination 
for  them,  even  though  the  gamble  often  led  to  the  forfeiture  of 
the  speculator’s  head.  One  serious  mistake  that  the  Japanese 
made  was  the  uprooting  of  national  customs  wdth  which  there 
was  no  real  necessity  to  interfere.  Amongst  these  unnecessary 
reforms  was  the  abolition  of  the  Korean  method  of  wearing  the 
hair  twdsted  into  a  knot  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  Korean 
coiffure,  with  the  cumbrous  hat  that  surmounts  it,  is  a  time- 
honoured  institution,  and  its  adoption  at  the  age  of  manhood,  or 
marriage,  is  attended  wdth  many  important  and  solemn  functions. 
It  has  been  the  national  head-dress  for  centuries,  and  is  bound  up 
with  historical  traditions  which  are  held  in  great  reverence.  When 
the  King,  at  the  bidding  of  Japan,  issued  an  ordinance  forbidding 
the  wearing  of  the  top-knot,  and  cut  his  own  hair  short,  a  furore 
of  protest  arose  from  the  whole  nation,  and  this  one  act,  insignifi¬ 
cant  though  it  seems,  did  more  than  anything  else  to  render 
Japanese  domination  not  merely  unpopular,  but  detestable.  A 
further  fatal  amd  criminal  mistake  w'as  made  in  the  murder  of 
the  Queen,  wffio  w’as  a  bitter  enemy  of  Japan,  with  the  connivance 
and  support  of  the  Japanese  Minister.  This  outrage,  it  is  fair 
to  state,  W'as  not  committed  with  the  sanction  or  knowledge  of 
the  Japanese  Government,  but  its  effects  were  disastrous  to  the 
schemes  of  Japan.  The  King,  already  reduced  to  a  state  of  abject 
terror  by  the  threats  and  pressure  of  his  new  mentors,  now  be- 
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came  desperate,  and  fled  from  the  Palace,  where  he  was  virtually 
a  prisoner,  huddled  in  a  sedan  chair  behind  one  of  his  women-folk 
(rumour  has  it  that  the  lady  who  screened  him  behind  her  ample 
form  was  the  lady  who  now’  reigns  supreme  at  the  Palace),  and 
sought  refuge  with  the  Russian  Minister.  He  was  no  party  to 
the  new  order  of  things,  and  found  that  the  substitution  of 
Japanese  tutelage  for  Chinese  suzerainty  wras  more  than  a  change 
from  the  reign  of  King  Log  to  that  of  King  Stork. 

With  the  flight  of  the  King  to  the  Russian  Legation  the  whole 
edifice  of  reform  built  up  too  hastily  by  Japan  came  dowm  with  a 
run,  and  many  of  the  supporters  of  Japan  in  the  higher  official 
ranks  were  assassinated  by  an  infuriated  mob,  while  the  Japanese 
Government  had  been  placed  in  so  false  a  position  by  the  acts 
of  its  agents  that  it  had  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  altered 
situation.  Russian  influence  at  once  came  to  the  front,  and 
although  ultimately  the  King,  w’ho  had  meanwhile  proclaimed 
himself  Emperor,  removed  to  a  new  palace  that  he  had  caused  to 
be  built,  he  was  careful  to  wedge  this  palace  betw’een  two  of  the 
foreign  Legations,  and  to  place  himself  as  far  as  he  could  from 
the  residence  of  the  Japanese  Minister. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  modern  history.  The  first  act  of  the 
Japanese  on  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  Russia  was  to 
take  possession  of  Seoul,  the  Korean  capital,  and  the  person  of 
the  Emperor,  who  has  been  forced,  in  spite  of  his  previous  declara¬ 
tion  of  neutrality,  to  espouse  the  Japanese  cause.  He  has  now 
moved  from  the  new  palace  in  the  Legation  quarter  to  the  old 
one  in  w’hich  he  w’as  a  prisoner  in  1895,  and  Japan  is  once  more 
master  of  the  situation.  Korea  is  again  being  hustled  along  the 
path  of  reforms  wdiich  she  is  quite  unable,  and  doubtless  un¬ 
willing,  to  carry  out  for  herself,  and  Japanese  officers  are  once 
more  in  charge  of  all  the  Government  offices.  Korean  independ¬ 
ence  is  promised  to  the  w’orld,  but  it  stands  to  reason  that  it  will 
be  an  independence  strictly  under  the  control  of  Japan,  who  has 
Egypt  before  her  as  a  model.  In  Egypt,  how’ever,  the  alien 
population  is  comparatively  small.  In  Korea,  there  w’ere  over 
25,000  Japanese  before  the  war  with  Russia  began,  and  if  the 
issues  of  this  war  are  favourable  to  Japan,  Japanese  settlers  will 
be  numbered  by  hundreds  instead  of  scores  of  thousands. 

It  is  probable  that  Japan  wdll  have  learnt  a  lesson  of  caution 
and  moderation  from  her  previous  experiences  in  the  education 
of  Korea,  and  will  push  her  reforms  with  a  less  heavy  hand,  but 
it  is  certain  that  if  she  has  her  own  w’ay  she  will  make  a  splendid 
country  out  of  a  poor  one.  The  individuality  of  Korea  bids  fair 
to  disappear  under  the  process,  but  the  world  will  not  be  much  the 
poorer  in  consequence. 


Walter  C.  Hillier. 
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When  Baron  Kaneko  Kentaro,  the  Japanese  statesman,  called  at 
Honolulu  on  his  way  to  represent  his  country  in  the  United  States 
during  this  war,  he  was  welcomed  by  several  of  the  prominent 
Chinese  merchants.  These  came  to  congratulate  him  upon 
Japan’s  victories  over  Russia,  which  pleased  them,  although  caus¬ 
ing  them  no  surprise.  “  For,”  they  said,  “  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  Russians  are  beaten,  for  did  not  Japan  beat  the  great 
Chinese  Empire?  ”  The  reasoning  may  be  faulty,  but  it  serves  to 
call  attention  to  a  most  startling  similarity  between  the  two  great 
wars  which  Japan  has  been  called  upon  to  wage  since  her  adop¬ 
tion  of  Western  methods.  In  both  these  wars  she  has  had  to 
fight  with  opponents  literally  saturated  with  a  sense  of  their  own 
superiority  and  the  idea  that  Japan  was  a  negligible  quantity. 
In  both  cases  has  this  belief  been  the  cause  of  the  downfall  of 
Japan’s  adversary.  Of  bluff  and  big  words  both  China  and  Russia 
had  great  stores,  but  they  neglected  to  back  them  up  with 
preparations  and  deeds.  The  Russians,  as  the  Chinese  before 
them,  entered  into  the  negotiations  with  divided  intentions  and 
ideas.  They  w^anted  to  take  everything  and  talk  of  w’ar,  without 
for  a  moment  expecting  that  any  Asiatic  nation  would  venture  to 
go  to  war.  To  their  minds,  it  was  rather  a  game  of  the  nature  of 
heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose,  and  no  way  out  for  the  other  man  but 
to  submit  when  it  came  to  the  point.  For  Russia’s  undoing  and 
Japan’s  benefit,  there  seems  present  in  every  Russian  brain  one 
fundamental  idea  wdth  regard  to  Asiatics.  This  idea  can  best  be 
expressed  in  modern  terms  by  the  feeling  of  a  successful  parvenu 
towards  the  strata  of  society  from  w^hich  he  has  risen.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  hold  that  they  have  risen  from  being  Asiatics,  and  are  now 
immensely  superior  to  their  former  race  companions.  And  this 
idea  seems  able  to  withstand  any  amount  of  experience  and  educa¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  put  into  words  somewhat  as  follows,  w'hich 
description  was  given  by  a  highly-educated  Russian  diplomat, 
“After  all,  they  are  only  yellow’  monkeys,  and  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  on  an  equality  for  a  moment.”  And  so  it  is  with  all  the 
Russians,  generals,  viceroys,  admirals,  and  diplomats.  They  do 
not  confess  it-;  in  fact,  they  often  take  care  to  deny  it,  but  their 
acts  belie  their  w’ords,  and  the  results  speak  louder  than  do  their 
tongues.  It  is  this  feeling  that  has  caused  Russian  diplomacy  to 
fail  so  conspicuously  at  Tokio ;  too  often  her  Ministers  there  have 
let  it  be  understood  that  they  did  not  care  to  have  much  to  do 
with  the  Japanese,  thinking  it  not  dignified  to  ”  descend  to  their 
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level,”  and  consequently  they  know  very  little  about  Japan  and 
the  Japanese.  Even  men,  who  know,  like  General  Kuropatkin 
and  Admiral  Alexeieff,  who  have  studied  the  Japanese  develop¬ 
ment,  are  not  free  from  this  fundamental  idea.  And  it  is  this 
feeling  of  superiority,  this  tendency  to  depreciate  their  foes,  pre¬ 
sent  throughout  all  ranks  and  classes  in  Eussia,  which  will  lose 
more  battles  than  even  inferiority  of  material  or  unsuccessful 
strategy.  The  cheap  war  cartoons  and  pictures  circulated  in  the 
streets  of  Eussia  all  have  for  object  the  spreading  of  an  impression 
of  the  insignificance  of  the  Japanese.  It  is  wonderful  how  difficult 
it  is  for  such  an  idea  to  be  eradicated.  After  the  war  with  Japan, 
China  was  not  at  all  convinced,  and  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  drew  up 
a  memorial  to  the  throne,  even  while  negotiations  for  peace  were 
proceeding,  pointing  out  that  it  was  only  because  China  had  not 
been  prepared  that  these  insignificant  islander-barbarians  had  been 
able  to  succeed.  This  memorial  was  quashed  by  the  intervention 
of  the  Japanese  Minister,  but  such  a  course  is  impossible  with 
the  Eussian  equivalents  of  this  memorial,  which  appear  in  the 
Press  of  the  world.  Eeaders  of  the  newspapers  are  treated  to 
outbursts  of  Eussian  feelings  with  regard  to  their  adversaries  on 
every  possible  occasion,  and  it  is  only  quite  lately  that  it  has  been 
grudgingly  admitted  that  the  Japanese  are  foes  to  be  reckoned 
with.  The  slower  the  Eussian  sense  of  superiority  dies  the  better 
it  will  be  for  Japan. 

The  battle  of  the  Yalu  was  lost  as  it  was  lost  through  this 
Eussian  idea.  An  army  was  thrown  out  unsupported  in  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  defensible  position  to  hold  back  the  Japanese.  The  mere 
fact  that  there  was  a  Eussian  army  there  w-as  apparently  supposed 
to  prevent  a  Japanese  attack.  There  seems  to  be  no  other  ex¬ 
planation,  since  General  Kuropatkin  cannot  have  imagined  that 
such  an  unsupported  army  could  hold  the  Yalu,  as  he  undoubtedly 
wished  to  have  it  held.  Had  he  been  really  actuated  by  the 
motives  kindly  attributed  to  him  by  his  friends,  wishful  of  luring 
the  Japanese  inland,  he  would  never  have  begun  the  construction 
of  a  railway  line  from  Liao-yang  to  the  Yalu  position.  Even 
when  the  force  began  to  withdraw',  the  same  indecision  was  appar¬ 
ent  in  the  methods  employed.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Eussian 
generals  could  not  force  themselves  to  the  point  of  admitting  that 
after  all  the  Japanese  had  dared  to  attack  them,  and  had  out¬ 
flanked  them.  Of  the  magnificent  bravery  displayed  on  both 
sides  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak ;  the  Japanese  despatches  have 
borne  testimony  to  the  Eussian  courage,  while  the  results  have 
spoken  for  the  Japanese. 

Even  a  cursory  perusal  by  the  Eussian  generals  of  the  war 
against  China  in  1894-1895  would  have  shown  the  probable  points 
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of  attack  and  landing  places  to  be  chosen  by  the  Japanese.  It 
was  only  reasonable  to  imagine  that  before  the  Chinese  War,  the 
General  Staff  at  Tokio  had  thought  out  the  best  possible  landing, 
(tc.,  and  that,  therefore,  there  was  at  least  an  even  chance  that 
history  would  repeat  itself.  The  majority  of  the  landing  places 
could  have  been  guarded  against  any  Japanese  attempt  at  landing 
without  absorbing  a  too  enormous  portion  of  the  Russian  forces, 
but  nothing  was  done.  At  the  battle  of  the  Yalu,  much  the  same 
tactics  were  employed  by  the  Japanese  as  won  them  the  passage 
of  the  river  from  the  Chinese,  and  yet  the  Russians  were  not 
prepared.  The  Russian  General  Staff  in  St.  Petersburg  is  sup¬ 
posedly  an  intelligent  organisation ,  and  yet  it  has  disregarded  the 
copy-book  of  a  war  carried  on  by  Japan  over  the  same  ground 
only  some  ten  years  ago-  -it  can  only  be  put  down  to  the  immense 
force  of  the  fundamental  Russian  idea  of  their  superiority. 

This  policy  has  lost  Russia  Southern  Manchuria,  and  will  lead 
to  her  being  rolled  back  beyond  Harbin  towards  the  north.  General 
Kuropatkin  may  endeavour  to  hold  Liao-yang  because  of  the  stores 
accumulated  there,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  will  retire  northward 
at  the  last  minute,  holding  to  the  last  to  his  idea  that  the  Japanese 
will  not  dare  to  attack  a  Russian  Commander-in-Chief  who  has 
reported  that  he  has  500,000  men  at  his  back.  Liao-yang  wdll  fall, 
Mukden  will  fall,  and,  later,  Harbin  will  fall,  and  the  Russians  can 
console  themselves  that  they  have  largely  had  themselves  to  blame 
for  their  sweeping  out  of  Manchuria.  Port  Arthur  will  fall,  but  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  whether  it  will  be  stormed ;  the  game  is  not 
worth  the  candle  for  the  Japanese.  They  have  demonstrated  that 
at  a  moment’s  notice,  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula  can  be  isolated. 
It  is  much  more  likely  that  they  may  feel  tempted  to  play  the 
same  game  upon  the  garrison  as  Admiral  Togo  did  upon  the  fleet. 
By  a  judicious  mixture  of  blocking  the  way  and  falling  back,  the 
garrison  of  Port  Arthur  may  be  tempted  one  day  to  advance  north¬ 
ward,  either  to  attack  the  Japanese  retreating  army,  or  else  to 
join  hands  with  Kuropatkin.  Then  they  will  be  doomed ;  but 
until  some  such  move  is  made,  it  is  probable  that  they  will  remain 
contained  by  a  comparatively  small  Japanese  force.  Dalny  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  Russians  themselves — a  melancholy  com¬ 
mentary  upon  the  remark  made  by  the  chief  engineer  in  1901,  to 
some  visitors  to  whom  he  was  showing  the  town.  “Here,”  he 
said,  “we  have  spent  all  our  money  and  built  a  harbour  and  a 
city,  all  for  the  Japanese  to  destroy.”  But  the  Russians  destroyed 
their  own  handiwork  rather  than  that  it  should  fall  into  Japanese 
hands.  The  descendants  of  those  who  fired  Moscow  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  destroy  the  costly  experiment  of  M.  de  Witte  upon  the 
shores  of  Talienwan  Bay.  For  Dalny  was  M.  de  Witte’s  great 
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scheme  to  give  to  the  Russian  railway  terminus  the  greatest  city 
in  the  Far  Eastern  mainland.  Roubles  in  showers  were  spent 
upon  the  works ;  in  1901  over  thirty  millions  had  been  expended, 
and  in  all  the  total  must  have  amounted  to  nearly  100  millions. 

It  was  a  bold  experiment,  and  although  it  had  not  realised  all  the 
expectations  which  had  been  held  for  it,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
it  might  have  eventually  succeeded.  Put  briefly,  M.  de  Witte’s 
idea  was  to  create  a  town  of  commercial  importance  at  the  ter¬ 
minus  of  the  great  Siberian  Railway,  and  to  make  it  so  attractive 
and  complete  that  merchants  of  every  nationality  would  gladly 
settle  there.  It  is  reasonable  to  imagine  that  the  most  desirable 
class  of  merchants,  who  might  shrink  from  settling  in  a  rough  and 
newly-formed  settlement,  would  be  attracted  to  one  offering  at 
once  all  the  facilities  of  a  modern  and  up-to-date  city.  M.  de 
Witte  determined,  therefore,  that  before  any  land  was  offered  for 
purchase  to  the  public,  all  the  necessities  of  a  twentieth-century 
town  should  be  prepared.  These  he  took  to  include  roads,  electric 
lights,  draining,  water  supply,  refrigerating  plant,  parks,  electric 
trams,  municipal  buildings,  &c.  Of  course,  as  a  commercial 
harbour  town,  there  was  provision  made  for  landing-stages,  dry- 
docks,  warehouses,  &c.  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  whether  ever  a 
harbour  was  to  be  so  well-equipped,  and  it  is  because  of  this  excel¬ 
lence  of  docking  arrangements  that  the  Russians  destroyed  it. 
There  were  two  docks,  one  of  great  size,  and  all  the  necessary 
machinery  and  supplies  for  repairing  warships.  Had  Port  Arthur 
been  as  well  provided  as  was  Dalny,  in  this  respect,  the  Russian 
fleet  might  have  been  much  more  formidable  than  it  has  shown 
itself.  It  is  of  interest  to  recall  what  was  to  be  the  status  of 
Dalny  with  regard  to  the  world,  in  the  words  of  the  Russian 
Ambassador  in  London.  “  The  port  of  Talienwan  will  be  open 
to  foreign  commerce,  and  the  vessels  of  all  friendly  nations  will 
receive  the  fullest  hospitality  there.” 

It  was  first  thought  that  the  site  of  the  new  town  w’ould  be  at 
the  village  of  Talienwan,  but  that  was  found  unsuitable,  and  it 
was  decided  to  start  work  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  determination  came  the  difficulty  of  deciding  upon  a 
suitable  name,  in  the  selection  of  w’hich  there  were  three  points 
necessary  of  consideration.  First,  it  was  ordained  that  neither 
Alexander  nor  Nicholas  were  to  be  used.  Secondly,  it  had  to  be  a 
Russian  name,  in  some  degree  appropriate;  and,  thirdly,  it  must 
be  capable  of  being  written  in  Chinese  characters  similar  to  those 
used  in  the  writing  of  Talienwan,  that  there  might  not  be  too  much 
confusion  caused  in  the  Chinese  mind  by  the  transference  of  the 
site  of  the  new  port  from  one  side  of  the  bay  “^o  the  other.  It  was 
reserved  for  a  subordinate  official  in  the  Russian  Ministry  of 
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Finance,  to  think  of  the  Russian  w’ord  “  dalny,”  which  means 
“far,”  or  ‘‘very  far.”  This  choice  w'as  so  suitable  that  little 
time  was  lost  in  adopting  it,  and  thus  the  new  town  was  named. 
The  official  spoken  of  now  rejoices  in  the  distinction  of  being 
“the  man  who  discovered  Dalny.” 

The  buying  of  the  land  from  the  Chinese  possessors  was  in  itself 
a  great  undertaking,  no  fewer  than  16,000  separate  contracts 
having  to  be  made.  The  town  is  built  really  in  three  sections  : 
the  official,  including  the  docks;  the  commercial,  by  far  the 
greatest;  and  at  some  distance  from  the  other  two  sections,  the 
Chinese  quarter.  Of  these  the  official  town  is  practically  com¬ 
plete,  and  the  Chinese  town  will  be  only  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks’ 
labour,  since  Chinese  houses  are  not  buildings  calling  for  elaborate 
construction.  The  commercial  town  lacks  houses,  although  the 
roads  and  everything  else  is  ready.  Houses  could  not  well  be 
constructed  until  after  the  sale  of  the  building  lots.  The  first  sale 
of  these  took  place  in  the  end  of  1902,  some  very  satisfactory 
results  being  obtained.  It  was  from  the  sale  of  these  lots  at  their 
improved  value  that  the  Russian  Government  hoped  to  recoup 
itself  for  some  of  the  tremendous  outlay. 

The  scheme  for  the  laying  out  of  the  commercial  town  showed 
clearly  what  stress  is  laid  upon  the  foreign  element  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  The  centre  of  the  town  is  occupied  by  the  municipal 
buildings,  and  from  the  square  in  which  these  stand  radiate  many 
broad  avenues,  lined  with  trees,  and  named  after  the  various 
nationalities.  Thus  there  is  an  American  avenue,  an  English,  a 
French,  &c.,  and  at  the  end  of  each  avenue  preparations  are  to  be 
made  for  the  erection  of  a  church  of  the  national  religion  of  that 
avenue.  The  fact  that  these  churches  were  to  be  allowed  is  a 
wonderful  demonstration  of  the  freeness  of  the  town ,  since  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  Russian  Possessions  no  church  but  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  is  allowed  to  work  for  converts,  and  no 
missionaries  are  tolerated.  Besides  these  avenues,  there  are  wide 
boulevards  running  around  the  town  and  connecting  the  parks. 
These  parks  are  in  part  natural  and  in  part  cultivated ;  there  are 
large  nursery  gardens  established  for  the  growing  of  trees  and 
shrubs  suitable  for  these  parks,  w’hen  completed.  The  roadw'ays 
and  sidewalks  of  the  larger  streets  were  already  being  laid  in  1901. 
The  principal  streets  have  long  been  lit  by  electric  light.  The 
‘‘Engineering  Street,”  where  all  the  engineers  employed  in  the 
construction  w'ork  lived,  was  the  first  to  be  completed;  there  are 
two  rows  of  most  substantial  brick  and  stone  buildings,  all  at  least 
two  stories  in  height,  and  many  of  them  three.  The  architecture 
is  bad,  quite  unnecessarily  so,  when  it  is  remembered  that  here 
was  a  chance  to  erect  model  designs  for  a  model  town,  and  that 
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no  house  had  to  place  correctness  second  to  individual  taste.  But 
this  fairy  city  has  disappeared  in  a  series  of  Eussian  explosions, 
and  with  it  the  last  open  port,  where  foreigners  could  control 
municipal  affairs  and  enjoy  freedom  from  militarism  in  Eussian 
territory.  It  must  be  some  consolation  to  those  engineers  who 
have  prospered  from  the  building  of  the  town,  that  some,  at  least, 
of  the  millions  granted  are  not  destroyed  with  the  towm. 

But  after  all,  Dalny  is  only  an  incident,  though  the  magnitude 
of  the  Eussian  works  there  w^arrant  some  attention  being  paid  to 
the  experiment.  The  great  question  is  that  of  the  primitive  forces 
opposed  to  one  another  in  the  war.  If  the  Eussians  possess  a 
feeling  of  their  superiority  to  a  surprising  degree,  the  Japanese 
possess  hatred  of  Eussia.  They  hate  the  Eussians  individually 
and  collectively.  Eussia  has  alw’ays  been  to  them  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  and  aggressive  neighbour,  ever  on  the  watch  to  snatch 
some  advantage  from  a  young  and  growing  nation.  While  it  is 
commonly  supposed  that  this  intense  feeling  towards  the  Eussians 
dates  from  the  forced  retrocession  of  Port  Arthur,  in  reality  it 
dates  from  the  question  of  the  island  of  Sakhalin.  In  the  negotia¬ 
tions  on  this  question ,  the  Eussians  showed  the  most  high-handed 
dishonesty  in  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese  and  transformed  a  possible 
friend  into  a  bitter  foe.  It  is  only  for  the  Eussians  that  the 
Japanese  have  a  hatred,  and  many  little  things  fan  the  flame.  In 
Tokio,  for  instance,  the  Eussian  Legation  always  maintained  its 
doors  locked,  and  it  was  necessary  to  ask  permission  from  the 
watchman  at  the  entrance  before  being  allowed  to  enter — all  the 
other  Legations  only  close  their  gates  at  sunset — a  little  thing  this, 
but  indicative  of  the  general  policy  of  Eussia  towards  Japan.  For 
the  Chinese  there  is  no  hatred  in  Japan,  in  fact,  the  feelings  of 
the  two  nations  are  so  very  friendly  that  they  have  caused  the  cry 
of  the  danger  of  a  coalition  between  Japan  and  China  to  be  raised 
in  Europe.  The  gravest  suspicions  have  been  expressed  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  China’s  neutrality.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
China  w’ould  be  very  glad  to  join  with  Japan  against  Eussia.  The 
war  is  for  the  recovery  of  her  lost  province,  and  it  would  be  most 
satisfactory  to  be  able  to  say  at  the  close  of  the  war  that  China 
herself  had  done  the  majority  of  the  work,  assisted  by  the  bar¬ 
barian  islanders.  Such  w’ould,  however,  not  be  at  all  to 
Japan’s  taste.  In  the  words  of  a  Japanese  statesman,  Baron 
Suyematsu  :  — 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  Japan’s  anxiety  that  China’s  neutrality  shall 
be  preserved.  But  the  chief  danger  is  in  Russia  herself,  for  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Russians,  either  willingly  or  unconsciously,  are  doing  things 
to  irritate  the  Chinese,  thus  tending  to  a  breach  of  Chinese  neutrality. 
Japan  would  regard  as  nothing  short  of  a  calamity  any  breach  of  neutrality 
on  the  part  of  China. 
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Thus  it  may  be  taken  for  certain  that  China  will  not  be  allowed 
to  act  against  Russia,  whatever  the  Chinese  in  Manchuria 
may  do.  These  last  are  irresponsible  people,  with  many  and 
bitter  grievances  to  wipe  out,  which  they  have  by  no  means  for¬ 
gotten. 

The  sweeping  up  of  the  Russian  forces  by  the  Japanese  has 
impressed  China ,  and  has  demonstrated  to  all  the  world  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  brains  over  brute  force.  The  army  that  fights  with  its 
head  wins  every  time,  when  opposed  to  the  army  that  fights  only 
with  its  muscles.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when  the  latter  is 
endeavouring  to  do  tw'o  things  at  the  same  time.  What  the 
British  General  was  unable  to  do  in  Natal,  General  Kuroki  did  on 
the  Yalu,  although,  in  the  opinion  of  men  who  witnessed  both 
battles,  the  Yalu  wms  worse  than  the  Tugela.  And  why  were 
the  Japanese  able  to  do  this?  Firstly,  because  they  think  out 
every  move  of  the  game  into  every  detail ;  and,  secondly,  because 
they  are  not  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  perfection  in  their 
army.  This  perfection  cannot  be  imitation,  it  is  something  in¬ 
finitely  superior  to  this.  To  discern  what  is  the  best  of  the 
development  of  every  nation ,  and  to  combine  it  into  a  perfect  and 
distinct  whole,  that  is  w'hat  the  Japanese  have  done.  Their  army 
does  not  resemble  any  other  army.  It  is  superior  because,  besides 
the  morale  of  the  men,  it  is  scientifically  constructed,  without 
damaging  traditions.  All  the  traditions  which  make  the  soldiers 
fight  and  die  for  their  country  are  still  in  existence  stronger  than 
ever,  but  there  is  an  absence  of  the  petty  traditions  of  straps 
and  furbelows.  To  give  one  instance  of  the  thoroughness  of  the 
Japanese  military  training  as  an  example.  In  the  Japanese 
grand  manoeuvres  the  following  scheme  is  put  into  practice  in 
order  to  extend  the  powder  to  command  troops  as  much  as  possible. 
During  an  important  movement  the  General  in  command  will  be 
informed  by  the  umpires,  “  You  are  dead,”  and  the  charge  of 
the  forces  devolves  upon  the  second  in  command.  This  process 
of  ”  killing  ”  officers  is  continued  until  even  the  non-commissioned 
officers  have  received  training  in  command.  That  this  scheme 
is  not  merely  an  idle  whim  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  promotion 
of  officers  and  men  is  largely  governed  by  their  work  under  these 
conditions.  Even  among  the  men  themselves  there  are  three 
divisions,  and  the  three  and  two  years’  service  men  consider  them¬ 
selves  able,  if' necessary,  to  direct  the  one  year’s  service  men. 
Thus  in  the  Japanese  army  the  responsibility  of  independent 
fighting  is  admirably  realised,  and  there  is  never  any  likelihood  of 
bodies  of  troops  being  at  a  loss  on  the  field  of  battle.  All  the 
other  items  of  training  are  as  well  thought  out  and  as  well  carried 
out  as  this.  Besides  this  excellence  of  training,  the  Japanese 
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Army  possesses  first-class  material.  The  Japanese  rifle  is  an 
excellent  instrument,  and  so  are  the  quick-firing  guns  of  Arisaka. 
In  smokeless  powder  and  high  explosives  the  J apanese  excel  their 
European  instructors.  Those  who  cry  out  in  horror  at  the  sight 
of  Asiatics  beating  so-called  Europeans,  and  say  that  the  days  of 
the  Crusades  must  return ,  may  gain  some  support  for  their  theory 
from  the  fact  that  just  as  the  Saracens  made  better  sword-blades 
than  did  the  Crusaders,  so  the  Japanese  have  better  materiel  de 
guerre  than  have  their  Russian  adversaries. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  grounds  the  modern  ‘  ‘  Peter  the  Her¬ 
mits  ”  have  for  their  Crusade  cry.  That  there  should  be  some 
such  amongst  the  German  school  children,  to  whom  the  Kaiser 
distributed  copies  of  his  cartoon  on  the  Yellow  Peril,  might  be 
expected,  but  that  sane,  thinking  men  should  fall  into  such  a 
delusion  is  almost  inconceivable.  And  even  the  fact  that  the 
German  Emperor,  the  leader  of  the  Yellow  Peril  cry,  causes  to 
be  sold  in  Shantung  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bronze  images  of 
himself  as  the  Chinese  God  of  War,  does  not  seem  a  sufficient 
argument  to  dissuade  Europe  from  following  his  lead  like  sheep. 
How  can  thinking  people  reconcile  themselves  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  deliberately  prepared  to  take  arbitrary  geographical  divi¬ 
sions  as  proving  superiority  or  inferiority  of  race?  Thus  the 
Oriental  Hungarians  are  European,  while  the  far  more  civilised 
Japanese  are  Asiatics,  forerunners  of  the  “Yellow  Peril.”  It 
would  be  ludicrous  were  it  not  so  serious  a  laying  bare  of  human 
frailty.  In  one  respect  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  modern 
crusade  against  Asia  would  have  many  parallels  with  the  old 
Crusades.  In  the  old  times  rulers  over  feudal  kingdoms  found  it 
advisable  to  employ  their  barons  elsewhere  than  at  home,  and  so 
endeavoured  to  rescue  the  tomb  of  the  Saviour  from  the  Orientals 
— quite  irrespective  of  whether  thay  had  a  greater  right  to  it  than 
the  Saracens.  So,  to-day,  the  European  nations  w’ould  call  up  a 
crusade  to  rescue  the  trade  of  the  Orient  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Orientals — because  it  is  for  the  trade  and  political 
supremacy  over  Orientals  that  the  European  nations  fear.  Nor 
is  the  desire  to  distract  attention  from  home  affairs  any  less  keen 
than  in  olden  times.  The  real  truth  of  the  matter  is  to  be  found 
in  the  conviction  which  is  gradually  growing  upon  the  European 
peoples  that,  man  for  man,  the  creature  produced  by  Western 
civilisation  is  no  match  for  the  Oriental.  He  has  too  many  vices 
and  too  many  luxuries,  while  his  ability  and  his  desire  to  work  are 
much  less  keen.  So,  threatened  by  competition,  he  raises  the  cry 
of  “  Yellow  Peril,”  and  preaches  a  crusade.  Apart  from  the 
question  of  the  trade  of  Asia,  which  will  inevitably  fall  into  the 
hands  of  those  best  fitted  to  supply  the  demand,  there  is  nothing 
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to  be  feared  from  the  Yellow  Peril — at  least  not  with  Japan  as  a 
motive  power. 

Japan  stands  alone  in  Asia,  and  possibly  in  the  world  also,  as 
a  nation  which  knows  where  others  think,  and  acts  when  others 
theorise.  The  ability  both  to  think  out  problems  and  act  upon 
them  is  not  given  to  China,  to  India,  or  Siam.  These  countries 
may  try  to  imitate  Japan,  they  cannot  hope  to  emulate  her. 
Therefore  the  vision  of  all  of  Asia  revivified  and  Japanicised  need 
not  obtrude  itself  before  the  eyes  of  Europe.  The  demonstration 
by  Japan  that  an  Asiatic  race,  with  equal  weapons,  can  meet  a 
European  race  and  beat  them  proves  nothing  for  the  other 
Asiatic  nations.  These  will  have  to  prove  themselves  for  them¬ 
selves.  As  for  Japan,  she  had  already  proved  her  equality  with 
other  nations  in  commerce  and  industries,  far  more  severe  tests 
than  war.  The  one  great  good  which  may  result  from  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  Japan  in  the  present  w'ar  is  that  it  may  not  now  be  taken 
so  inevitably  for  granted  that  everybody  outside  of  Asia  must  be 
superior  to  any  Asiatic.  This  an  expedition  into  Thibet  against 
leather  guns  could  never  have  accomplished,  but  General  Kuroki 
with  his  Arisaka  quick-firers  has  blown  such  a  hole  through  the 
haze  of  popular  delusion  that  the  peoples  of  Europe  can  almost 
see  clearly  that  intellectuality  and  superiority  are  not  settled  by 
the  colour  of  a  skin  or  the  situation  of  a  country  in  a  map. 

Before  all  things  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Japan  is  not 
a  warlike  nation.  Although  the  feudal  times  are  only  some  forty 
years  back,  she  has  no  desire  to  fight  for  fighting’s  sake.  Japan’s 
future  depends  upon  her  commerce  and  her  industries,  and  she  is 
well  aware  of  this  fact.  War  never  kept  a  country  great ;  there 
are  grave  doubts  w^hether  it  ever  made  one  great.  The  first  sign 
to  Japan  that  progress  was  not  to  be  sought  by  w'arlike  means 
was  her  inability  to  maintain  the  closed  door  in  her  own  country 
against  foreign  nations.  Gradually  from  despising  her  merchants 
she  came  to  honour  them  above  all  others.  While  immensely 
proud  of  her  army  and  navy ,  and  determined  to  keep  them  up  to 
the  necessary  high  water  mark  demanded  by  Western  civilisation, 
she  regards  them  more  as  means  to  an  end  than  as  the  end  itself. 
Were  Japan  a  business  firm,  the  army  and  navy  would  take  the 
place  of  excellent  commercial  travellers  to  open  up  new  markets  for 
trade.  It  is  much  more  to  Japan  to  have  her  credit  high  and  her 
word  respected  ,than  for  her  to  win  victories.  Japan  seeks  the 
substance,  not  the  shadow  of  Empire.  A  clear  light  is  thrown  on 
this  desire  of  Japan  for  industrial  development  by  the  following 
Imperial  Rescript  concerning  volunteer  troops  during  the  Chino- 
Japanese  War.  It  runs  thus  :  — 

We  know  that  it  is  on  account  of  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  that  Our 
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subjects  in  various  localities  are  undertaking  to  organise  volunteer  corps 
But  deeming,  as  We  do,  that  there  are  fixed  institutions  in  the  country 
as  well  as  fixed  avocations  for  the  people,  it  is  Our  desire  that,  except  in 
case  of  requiring  extraordinary  recourse  to  their  services.  Our  subjects 
should  continue  industriously  to  pursue  their  accustomed  vocations,  so  as 
to  promote  the  industrial  development  of  the  realm  and  to  cultivate  the 
national  resources. 

As  to  Japan’s  ultimate  intentions  in  the  war,  two  important 
declarations  have  been  published  recently.  The  first  is  the  White- 
book,  giving  the  negotiations  with  Russia  which  preceded  the 
war,  and  which  give  prominence  to  Japan’s  desire  for  peace;  and 
the  second  is  a  statement  by  Baron  Suyematsu.  The  Baron 
said  :  — 

No  matter  how  successful  Japan  may  be  in  the  war  now  in  progress,  this 
will  make  no  difference  to  her  well-defined  policy  regarding  Korea  and 
Manchuria  or  China  generally,  and  Europe  need  have  no  apprehension  on 
the  subject. 

First  it  may  he  laid  down  that  under  no  conceivable  circumstances  will 
Russia  be  permitted  to  have  the  least  political  or  territorial  hold  in  Korea. 
This  is  absolutely  certain.  In  future  the  status  of  Korea  will  be  that  of 
a  Japanese  Egypt  or  a  Japanese  Cuba.  In  the  matter  of  Manchuria, 
Japan  desires  no  rights  there  other  than  those  enjoyed  in  common  by  all 
the  Powers.  Manchuria  will  be  given  back  to  China,  but  such  measures 
will  have  to  be  taken  as  to  render  impossible  for  the  future  any  return  to 
the  conditions  existing  before  the  war.  Possibly  some  form  of  buffer  State 
under  Chinese  sovereignty  will  have  to  be  created  in  Manchuria,  but  to 
discuss  this  in  detail  is  somewhat  premature 

With  regard  to  Korea,  the  Japanese  measures  are  well  under 
w’ay.  Tn  ^lanchuria  the  policy  will  be  carried  out  of  interesting 
foreign  capitalists  to  invest  money,  especially  American  money. 
If  possible,  a  successful  clearing  of  Manchuria  from  the  Russians 
would  be  followed  by  the  making  of  the  railway  into  an  inter¬ 
national  company.  Everything  in  Manchuria  is  to  be  kept  on  the 
international  plane ;  everything  is  to  be  open  to  the  world.  The 
more  foreign  nations  interested  in  the  country  the  less  likely  is 
Russia  ever  to  be  able  to  return  thither.  W^hether  Russia  would 
respect  an  international  guarantee  for  Manchuria  to  remain 
Chinese  after  being  handed  back  to  China  by  Japan  is  doubtful. 
If  Mr.  Henry  Norman,  M.P.,  Russia’s  latest  advocate,  is  to  be 
believed,  she  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  that  case,  Japan 
will  defend  all  of  Manchuria  that  she  will  hold ,  and  no  amount  of 
Russian  later  preparations  will  suffice  to  oust  her  from  Southern 
Manchuria.  Japan  has  gone  to  Manchuria  to  give  the  province  to 
China,  and  she  will  stay  until  that  is  done  under  such  guarantees 
as  will  ensure  its  remaining  open  to  the  world.  Her  policy  was 
clearly  indicated  by  the  invitation  to  the  American  Consul  to  come 
to  Antung,  immediately  after  the  Russians  had  abandoned  it. 
Supposing  that  the  international  pressure  is  not  strong  enough  to 
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stop  the  war,  it  will  resolve  itself  largely  into  a  question  of  exhaus¬ 
tion  and  money. 

The  brilliant  success  of  the  Japanese  foreign  loan  cannot 
obliterate  the  fact  that  a  mistake  in  principle  was  made  in  giving 
the  Customs  in  pledge.  Japan  is  a  great  nation,  and  should  not 
act  as  a  second  or  third-class  Power — her  word  is  sufficient 
guarantee.  The  loan  was  j)rojected  too  early,  owing  to  certain 
elements  in  Japanese  political  life,  and  arrangements  were  made 
before  the  victories  had  given  her  full  confidence  in  herself. 
There  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the  over-subscription  of  the 
Japanese  loan  and  the  method  of  floating  the  Eussian  loan  in 
France  which  speaks  for  itself. 

Friends  of  Eussia  agree  in  thinking  that  Eussia’s  defeat  might 
well  be  Eussia’s  salvation.  Eeforms  long  sought  might  be 
introduced  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people  at  large. 
Social  Democracy  on  the  Continent  takes  this  view  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  Socialist  party  in  Japan  was  reproved  for  oppos¬ 
ing  the  war,  because  a  defeat  of  Eussia  would  help  on  the  cause  of 
Social  Democracy  more  than  any  other  event.  The  Eussian 
revolutionary  bodies  recognise  their  opportunity,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  a  revolutionary  paper  might  well  give  the  Eussian 
authorities  cause  for  reflection.  Under  the  heading  of  “Our 
Japanese  Deliverers  ’’  occurs  the  following  :  — 

The  Japanese  drive  our  troops  in  flight  because  they  are  an  educated, 
progressive,  and  free  people— in  fact,  everything  which  our  Czars  prevent 
us  being.  They  are  therefore  our  friends.  The  success  cf  Russia  means  the 
perpetuation  of  slavery  and  degradation,  whereas  the  victory  of  Japan 
means  a  new  era,  for  it  will  teach  our  dull-witted  rulers  that  even  predatory 
designs  cannot  be  carried  out  by  ignorant  and  enslaved  instruments.  Our 
wishes  are  therefore  that  Japan  may  continue  her  victories.  Her  triumph 
is  ours. 

While  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  internal  convul¬ 
sions  in  Eussia  and  their  effect  upon  the  war,  that  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  overlooked. 


Alfred  Stead. 


SHAKE  SPE  ARE  ’  S  PROTE  STAN  TI SM . 


I  AM  glad  that  Mr.  Churton  Collins  has  reprinted,  in  his  recently 
published  volume,^  the  three  articles  on  Shakespeare’s  knowledge 
of  the  classics  contributed  by  him  last  year  to  this  Review.  It  is 
a  long  time  since  I  have  read  anything  in  the  magazines  with 
greater  pleasure  than  those  admirable  papers.  The  fruit  of  many 
years  of  study  and  research,  they  throw  a  flood  of  light  uix)n  the 
topic  with  which  they  deal,  and  are  certainly  a  most  important 
contribution  to  Shakespearian  scholarship.  Of  course,  as  Mr. 
Churton  Collins  modestly  owns,  “  they  can  claim  originality  in 
only  a  limited  sense.”  Pope  remarks  in  the  Preface  to  his  edition  of 
Shakespeare — a  composition  to  which  no  higher  praise  can  be  given 
than  that  -it  is  not  unworthy  of  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  Criti¬ 
cism — ”  His  reading  in  the  ancient  historians  is  conspicuous.  .  .  . 
He  appears  to  have  been  conversant  in  Plautus.  .  .  .  He  follows 
the  Greek  authors,  though  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  in  w'hat  lan¬ 
guage  he  had  read  them.”  And  a  fair  number  of  writers  from 
Pope’s  day  to  ours  have  expressed  themselves,  more  or  less 
copiously  and  cogently,  in  the  same  sense.  But  Mr.  Churton 
Collins  claims  that  his  essay  ‘  ‘  is  very  much  fuller  than  anything 
which  has  as  yet  appeared  on  the  subject  :  that  it  suggests  and  mar¬ 
shals  many  new  arguments  in  favour  of  the  extended  hypothesis 
that  the  poet  was  not  merely  a  fair  Latin  scholar,  but  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  classics,  both  of  Greece  and  Rome,  -was  remark¬ 
ably  extensive  ;  and  that  it  supports  these  arguments  with  illustra¬ 
tions  more  numerous  than  can  be  found  elsewhere.” 

It  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Churton  Collins  must  be  held  to  have 
made  good  this  claim  in  his  new  volume,  on  every  page  of  which 
is  evidence  of  wide  and  sound  scholarship  and  of  great  critical 
acumen.  To  give  a  few  instances.  I  think  he  has  established, 
beyond  doubt,  that  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece,  Shakespeare  follows 
the  story  as  told  by  Ovid  in  the  Second  Book  of  the  Fasti,  and  not 
as  told  in  English  by  previous  writers  who  had  modelled  their  nar¬ 
ratives  upon  Ovid.  I  think  he  has  shown,  conclusively,  that  Titus 
Andronicus,  and  the  three  parts  of  Henry  VL,  are  saturated  with 
the  influence  of  Seneca’s  tragedies,  which  Shakespeare  must  have 
read  in  the  original,  since  in  the  Play  the  errors  are  avoided  which 
are  found  in  the  existing  English  translation  published  in  1581. 
I  agree  wdth  him  in  regarding  it  as  certain  that  Shakespeare  had 

(1)  Studies  in  Shakespeare,  by  J.  Churton  Collins,  1904. 
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read  Juvenal,  who  was  not  translated  into  English  until  after 
Shakespeare’s  death.  And,  in  my  judgment,  he  has  made  out  a 
very  strong  case  for  believing  that  Shakespeare  read  the  Greek 
classics,  whether  in  the  Latin  or  English  versions.  Take  the 
Ajax,  for  example,  of  which  reminiscences — I  must  refer  my 
reader  to  Mr.  Churton  Collins’  own  pages  for  instances — seem  to 
haunt  Shakespeare’s  dramas.  He  appears  to  me  entirely  well  war¬ 
ranted  when  he  writes  :  “  If  Shakespeare  had  not  read  the  Ajax, 
and  been  influentially  impressed  by  it,  there  is  an  end  to  all 
evidence  founded  on  reference  and  parallelism.” 

Mr.  Churton  Collins’  essay  on  Shakespeare  as  a  Classical  Scholar 
occupies  nearly  one-third  of  his  volume.  The  rest  is  filled  with 
Shakespearian  studies  which,  if  less  fascinating,  are,  at  all  events, 
of  great  interest  and  value.  It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  dwell 
upon  them.  I  wish  rather  to  say  a  few  words  upon  a  matter  to 
which  I  would  invite  Mr.  Churton  Collins’  consideration.  At 
p.  135  he  tells  us  that  “  the  attitude  of  Sophocles  towards  the  con¬ 
ventional  creeds  of  Athens” — an  attitude  which  he  describes  as 
implying  a  recognition  of  “the  wisdom  of  orthodoxy” — “  is  pre¬ 
cisely  that  of  Shakespeare  towards  Protestant  Christianity.” 
Again,  at  p.  143,  he  parallels  “the  orthodox  Polytheism”  of 
Sophocles  with  “  the  equally  orthodox  Christian  Protestantism  of 
Shakespeare,”  adding,  “  To  Sophocles  had  descended  a  religion 
which,  whatever  may  have  been  the  sentiments  of  the  vulgar,  had, 
as  accepted  by  the  more  enlightened,  been  purged  of  its  grosser 
superstitions  :  and  what  preceding  poets  and  philosophers  had 
efiected  for  the  religion  of  Sophocles,  the  Eeformation  had  effected 
for  that  of  Shakespeare.”  Once  more.  At  p.  296  we  read,  “  Both  ” 
[Montaigne  and  Shakespeare]  “  are  practically  theistical  agnostics, 
but  both  reverence,  for  the  same  formal  reason,  Christianity  :  the 
one  as  embodied  in  Roman  Catholicism,  the  other  as  embodied  in 
Protestantism.”  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  1  understand  what  is 
meant  by  ‘  ‘  theistical  agnostics  ’  ’ ;  but  this  is  not  the  point  upon 
which  I  wish  to  dwell.  I  wish  rather  to  inquire  whether  there 
exists  any  sufficient  reason  for  attributing  to  Shakespeare  sym¬ 
pathy  with,  or  reverence  for,  “  orthodox  Protestantism.” 

Now,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  consider,  at  starting,  what 
Mr.  Churton  Collins  means  by  “orthodox”  Protestantism. 
Lutheranism,  Calvinism,  and  Zwinglianism,  to  mention  no  other 
varieties,  all  claimed  that  adjective.  There  would  seem  to  be  no 
standard  of  Protestant  orthodoxy.  But  I  suppose  we  may  safely 
hold  that  in  Mr.  Churton  Collins’  volume,  “orthodox”  Protes¬ 
tantism  denotes  the  amalgam  of  the  three  forms  just  mentioned 
of  anti-Catholic  Christianity,  whereof  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
imposed  the  year  before  Shakespeare  was  born,  and  the  two 
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Books  of  Homilies,  are  a  kind  of  compendium.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  indeed,  it  is  rather  to  the  Homilies  than  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  that  we  should  go  for  a  revelation  of  ‘  ‘  the  mind  of  the 
Church  of  England”  (as  the  phrase  is)  in  Shakespeare’s  time. 
Those  documents  represent,  most  accurately,  the  ethos  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  innovators,  claiming  the  name  of  Reformers,  who  branded 
the  Catholic  Church  as  the  whore  of  Babylon ,  and  the  Pope  as  anti- 
Christ,  and  claimed  for  themselves  that  they  were  preachers  of 
righteousness  to*”  a  world  drowned  in  abominable  idolatry”  till 
“Gospel  light  first  dawned  from  Bullen’s  eyes”  upon  the 
awakened  conscience  of  Henry  VIII.  And  so  in  the  Third  Part  of 
the  Sermon  of  Good  Works  we  read,  “Honour  be  to  God,  who 
did  put  light  in  the  heart  of  His  faithful  and  true  minister  of  most 
famous  memory.  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  gave  him  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  His  yrbrd,  and  an  earnest  affection  to  seek  His  glory, 
and  to  put  away  all  such  superstitious  and  pharisaical  sects  ”  {viz., 
the  Religious  Orders)  “  by  antichrist  invented,  and  to  set  up 
again  the  true  word  of  God  and  glory  of  His  most  blessed  name.” 
That  was  the  sum  and  substance,  according  to  most  accredited 
Anglican  Reformers,  of  the  ecclesiastical  revolution  initiated  by 
Henry  VIII.,  and  completed  by  Elizabeth.  Of  course,  theologic¬ 
ally  considered,  it  passed  through  several  phases.  Henry  VIII. 
probably  continued  to  hold  well-nigh  all  Catholic  doctrines,  except 
the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope,  after  his  revolt  from  Rome.  On  the 
death  of  that  Prince,  the  direction  of  the  movement  fell  chiefly 
into  the  hands  of  Cranmer,  who,  whatever  his  own  reli¬ 
gious  convictions — if  indeed  he  had  any — favoured  first 

Lutheranism,  then  Zw'inglianism,  and,  lastly,  Calvinism. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  “  Calvinism,”  as  Dean  Church  observes, 
“nearly  succeeded  in  making  itself  master  in  the  English 
Church  ”  ^ ;  and  he  justly  points  to  Whitgift’s  “  Lambeth  Articles,” 
in  1595,  as  evidence  of  this  assertion.  That  is  what  “  orthodox  ” 
Protestantism  meant  in  England  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare;  a 
Puritan  scholasticism  of  the  most  arid  and  arbitrary  kind,  based 
on  the  narrowest  interpretation,  or  rather  misinterpretation,  of 
isolated  Biblical  texts,  void  of  philosophy,  void  of  poetry,  void  of 
profundity  ;  passionate  in  its  hatred  of  the  ancient  faith ,  and  pros¬ 
tituting  the  sanctions  of  religion  to  the  service  of  secular  tyranny. 
That  Shakespeare  outwardly  conformed  to  it,  at  all  events  occasion¬ 
ally,  is  most  probable.  But  wbat  evidence  is  there  for  believing 
that  he  gave  any  real  assent  to  it,  whether  from  political  or  other 
motives?  That  he  preferred  its  uncouth  superstitions  to  the 
charming  Aherglauhc  of  medieval  piety?  For  holding — to  put  the 


(1)  Pascal  and  other  Sermons,  p.  76. 
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point  in  Archbishop’s  Trench’s  words — that  “  he  was  the  child  of 
the  English  Keformation  ”  ?  that  “  he  was  born  of  its  spirit  ”  ? 

For  light  upon  this  question  let  us  turn  to  Shakespeare’s  plays. 
And  here  a  caveat  must  first  be  entered.  Shakespeare’s  plays  of 
course  tell  us  something  about  himself.  How  could  it  be  other¬ 
wise?  For  they  are  his  truest  self.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  we 
should  be  very  chary  of  attempting  to  draw  from  them  the  infer¬ 
ence  that  he  desired  to  inculcate  any  tenets  of  this  or  that  school, 
in  theology,  in  philosophy,  in  politics.  I  assuredly  do  not  believe 
that  when  he  addressed  himself  to  the  composition  of  his  dramas, 
there  were  present  to  his  mind  definite  theses,  of  any  kind,  which 
he  wished  to  teach.  He  was  a  poet  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word.  And  a  poet  is  not  a  professor  veiling  his  prelections  in 
verse.  ISo  doubt  every  great  poet  is  a  great  teacher.  But  his 
teaching  is  as  the  teaching  of  Nature  herself  :  unpremeditated,  un¬ 
reasoned,  undefined  ;  like  the  sound  of  the  sea,  or  the  fragrance 
of  flowers,  or  the  sw'eet  influences  of  the  stars.  Like  Nature, 
poets — according  to  Plato’s  most  true  dictum — utter  great  and 
wise  things  which  they  do  not  themselves  understand.  The  songs 
of  Apollo  are  as  inspired  as  his  oracles.  The  poet,  “  soaring  in  the 
high  reason  of  his  fancies,”  like  the  priestess  on  her  tripod,  speaks 
not  of  himself.  Schelling  has  put  it  very  well:  ‘‘The  artist, 
however  full  of  design  he  is,  yet,  in  respect  of  that  which  is  the 
properly  objective  in  his  production,  seems  to  stand  under  the 
influence  of  a  pow’er  which  separates  him  from  all  other  men,  and 
compels  him  to  declare  and  represent  things  w’hich  he  does  not 
himself  properly  see  through.”  Again.  Shakespeare’s  genius  was 
essentially  dramatic.  It  was  his  function  to  ‘‘hold  up  the  mirror 
to  Nature.”  His  whole  mind  and  thought  are  merged  in  his 
creations.  He  does  not  so  much  speak  through  them.  They 
speak  through  him.  He  surrenders  himself  to  the  inspiration  of 
his  art.  Once  more.  It  is  quite  certain  that  he  regarded  his 
plays  as  works  to  be  acted,  not  to  be  read.  He  composed  them 
not  for  posterity,  but  for  the  audiences  which  should  come  to  see 
them.  It  was  otherwise  with  his  poems.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  when  writing  his  dramas  it  once  crossed  his  mind  that  he  was 
making  a  permanent  addition  to  the  literature  of  his  country  ;  still 
less  that  he  wms  enriching  it  with  its  greatest  treasures.  His 
object  was  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  hour,  and  to  produce  good 
acting  plays.  With  w'hat  incomparable  ability  he  achieved  that 
object  is  still  evident,  vast  as  is  the  difference  between  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  dramatic  representation  in  his  days  and  in  ours.  In  the 
pursuit  of  it,  he  used  the  materials  of  others  with  a  freedom  which 
in  this  age  would  rightly  be  judged  scandalous,  and,  as  Heine  ^ 

(1)  The  passage  is  well  worth  qaoting  :  “  Und  gar  Shakespere  selber,  wie  Viel 
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puts  it,  would  have  smiled  at  the  charge  of  plagiarism.  Landor 
well  observes  :  ‘  ‘  He  is  more  original  than  his  originals  ;  he  breathed 
upon  dead  bodies,  and  brought  them  into  life.”  Life  !  Yes;  his 
creative  power  is  like  that  of  Nature  herself.  He  teems  with 
vitality.  The  prodigality  of  his  creations,  all  different,  all  dis¬ 
tinct,  all  durable,  overwhelms  us.  Not  less  astonishing  is  his 
neglect  of  them  when  he  had  once  called  them  into  being.  Here, 
too,  it  was  with  him  as  it  is  with  the  Mighty  Mother  :  ”  I  care 
for  nothing;  all  may  go.”  He  took  no  part,  and  apparently  no 
interest,  in  the  publication  of  such  of  his  plays  as  were  printed 
in  his  lifetime.  He  seems  to  have  been  quite  unconcerned  as  to 
what  became  of  them  after  his  death.  They  are  not  so  much  as 
mentioned  in  his  Will. 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Eichard  Simpson,  of 
whom  more  presently,  greatly  errs  in  crediting  Shakespeare  with 
”  a  design  of  presenting  the  great  questions  of  his  age  with  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  best  method  of  their  solution,”  and  that 
Mr.  Churton  Collins  is  quite  without  warrant  in  representing  him 
as  ‘‘the  ally  of  the  Ministers  of  Elizabeth  and  James,”  ‘‘employ¬ 
ing  the  drama  as  a  commentary  on  current  State  affairs,  and  a 
direct  means  of  political  education.”  But  no  doubt  the  times  in 
which  he  lived  mirrored  themselves  on  his  translucent  and  serene 
intellect,  and  his  mental  attitude  towards  the  problems  of  his  day 
is  more  or  less  clearly  reflected  in  his  dramas.  Let  us  endeavour 
to  see,  then,  what  his  plays  tell  us  as  to  his  feelings  regarding  the 
great  religious  question  of  that  age.  Were  his  sympathies— I 
think  that  is  the  right  way  of  putting  it — with  the  old  religion  of 
England  or  with  the  new’? 

In  briefly  pursuing  this  inquiry  I  shall  make  free  use  of  the 
materials  accumulated  by  the  highly  gifted,  but  little  known, 
scholar  mentioned  just  now,  the  late  Mr.  Eichard  Simp¬ 
son,  concerning  whom  a  word  or  two  must  be  said  in  passing. 
Mr.  Simpson  devoted  his  singularly  acute  and  accomplished  intel¬ 
lect,  for  many  years,  to  the  study  of  Elizabethan  literature,  and 
attained  to  a  wide  and  exact  knowledge  of  it  not  surpassed,  prob¬ 
ably  not  equalled,  by  any  of  his  contemporaries.  This  may  seem 
a  strong  assertion.  But  I  think  that  his  writings  published  in  the 

entlehnte  er  nicht  seiner  Vorgangern !  Auch  diesem  Dichter  begegnete  es,  dass  ein 
sauertopfischer  Pamphletist  mit  der  Behauptung  gegen  ihn  auftrat  ‘  das  Bests 
seiner  Dramen  sei  den  altern  Schriftstellern  entwendet.’  Shakespere  wird  bei 
dieser  lacherlichen  Gelegenheit  ein  Babe  genannt  welcher  sich  mit  den  fremden 
Gefieder  des  Pfauen  geschmackt  babe.  Der  Schwan  von  Avon  schwieg,  und 
dachte  vielleicht  in  seinem  gottlichen  Sinn,  ‘  Ich  bin  weder  Rabe  noch  Pfau!’ 
and  weigte  sich  sorglos  auf  den  blauen  Fluthen  der  Poeaie,  manchmal  hinaaf- 
lachelnd  zu  den  Sternen,  den  goldenen  Gedanken  des  Himmels.”  Sfiakespere't 
ifddchen  und  Frauen  ;  Schlusswort. 
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Transactions  of  the  New  Shakespeare  Society  in  1874-1875,  alone 
sufficiently  warrant  it.  For  some  years  he  was  editor  of  a  maga¬ 
zine  called  The  Rambler,  recently  described  by  a  very  competent 
critic  in  the  Times  as  “  one  of  the  most  learned  and  interesting 
periodicals  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  ”  ;  and  in  1858  he  contri¬ 
buted  to  it  three  papers,  in  w-hich  he  maintained  the  view  that 
Shakespeare  was  probably  a  Catholic.  Eight  years  afterwards,  a 
French  writer,  M.  Bio,  well  known  for  his  work  on  Christian  Art, 
took  up  this  theme  and  pursued  it  at  great  length,  and  with  more 
enthusiasm  than  judgment.  In  January,  1866, an  article  from  the 
pen  of  the  late  Lord  Stanhope — then  Lord  Mahon — appeared  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  w’hich  both  Mr.  Simpson  and  M.  Rio 
were  severely  dealt  with ,  and  were  characterised  as  ‘  ‘  angry 
zealots.”  Lord  Mahon  apparently  'was  as  ill-acquainted  with  the 
character  of  those  writers  as  with  the  subject  discussed  in  his 
essay.  M.  Rio,  a  Liberal  Catholic,  a  friend  of  Montalembert, 
with  whom  he  strongly  sympathised,  most  assuredly  was  not  a 
zealot  in  the  sense  meant  by  Lord  Mahon ;  moreover,  he  'was  a 
man  of  peace,  a  man  of  mild  and  benign  disposition.  Mr.  Simp¬ 
son,  if  not  altogether  “slow  to  wrath”  when  provoked,  most 
assuredly  had  not  written  his  Rambler  articles  in  anger.  He,  too, 
was  a  Liberal  Catholic — and  something  more  indeed  ;  ‘  ‘  liberalis- 
simus  ”  was  an  epithet  not  unjustly  applied  to  him.  We  read  in 
Mr.  Gillow’s  very  learned  Bibliographical  Dictionary  of  English 
Catholics,  “  In  matters  ecclesiastical  he  was  frequently  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  provincial  authorities.  .  .  .  He  helped  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  while  writing  his  treatise  on  “  Vaticanism,”  and  the  curious 
leaning  of  that  famous  pamphlet  is  thus  largely  accounted  for.” 

Mr.  Simpson  was  moved  by  the  attack  on  him  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  to  undertake  the  composition  of  a  reply,  which  soon  grew 
into  a  somewhat  bulky  treatise.  Fie  died  in  1876,  without  having 
carried  into  execution  his  intention  of  publishing  it.  Father 
Sebastian  Bowden,  of  the  Oratory,  derived  largely  from  his  MS. 
the  materials  for  a  volume  entitled  The  Religion  of  Shakespeare, 
which  appeared  in  1899,  and  deservedly  attracted  much  notice. 
I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Abbot  Gasquet  for  the  loan  of  Mr. 
Simpson’s  papers,  and  for  permission  to  use  them  in  pursuing  the 
inquiry  which  I  have  undertaken. 

What  warrant,  then,  is  there  in  Shakespeare’s  plays — there  is 
admittedly  none  in  his  poems — for  his  alleged  Protestantism  ?  Do 
they  manifest  antipathy  to  the  old  religion  and  sympathy  with 
the  new  ? 

The  plays  usually  cited  in  evidence  of  Shakespeare’s  Protestant¬ 
ism  are  King  John,  Henry  VL,  and  Henry  VIII.  In  King  John, 
that  monarch  is  made  to  deliver  himself  as  follows  to  Cardinal  Pan- 
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dulph,  the  Legate  of  Innocent  III.,  sent  to  call  the  King  to 
account  for  refusing  Stephen  Langton  admission  to  the  See  of 
Canterbury,  and  for  appropriating  its  revenues  :  — 

“  What  earthly  name  to  interrogatories 
Can  task  the  free  breath  of  a  sacred  king? 

Thou  canst  not,  cardinal,  devise  a  name 
So  slight,  unworthy,  and  ridiculous. 

To  charge  me  to  an  answer,  as  the  pope. 

Tell  him  this  tale;  and  from  the  mouth  of  England, 

Add  thus  much  more, — That  no  Italian  priest 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions ; 

But  as  we  under  Heaven  are  supreme  head. 

So,  under  him,  that  great  supremacy. 

Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold. 

Without  the  assistance  of  a  mortal  hand  : 

So  tell  the  pope ;  all  reverence  set  apart. 

To  him,  and  his  usurp’d  authority.”  (III.  i.) 

Now,  as  Father  Sebastian  Bowden  very  justly  remarks,  there 
is  no  warrant  for  attributing  to  Shakespeare  these  opinions,  con¬ 
gruous  enough  in  the  mouth  of  a  royal  villain.  “John’s  anti- 
Catholic  speeches  no  more  prove  Shakespeare  a  Protestant  than 
the  fool’s  saying  in  his  heart,  ‘  there  is  no  God,’  makes  David  a 
sceptic.’’  Again,  Pandulph’s  denunciation  of  the  King  is  to  some 
a  conclusive  proof  of  Shakespeare’s  Protestantism. 

“  And  blessed  shall  he  be,  that  doth  revolt 
From  his  allegiance  to  an  heretic; 

And  meritorious  shall  that  hand  be  call’d. 

Canonized  and  worshipp’d  as  a  saint. 

That  takes  away  by  any  secret  course 
Thy  hateful  life.”  (III.  i.) 

Father  Sebastian  Bowden  is  of  opinion  that  the  argument  in 
favour  of  Shakespeare’s  Protestantism  based  on  this  passage  is 
of  some  weight — he  proceeds  to  give  answers  to  it  for 
which  I  must  refer  my  readers  to  his  own  pages — be¬ 
cause  “Here  it  is  Pandulph,  the  Legate  himself,  who 
is  giving  utterance  to  the  very  doctrines  attributed  to 
the  Church  by  its  enemies.’’  Attributed  to  the  Church  by  its 
eneviies!  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  law^fulness  of  tyrannicide, 
though  assuredly  no  dogma  of  the  Catholic  Church,  was  strenu¬ 
ously  maintained  by  Catholic  divines  of  great  name  and  authority. 
It  is  a  corollary  to  that  doctrine  of  the  deposing  power  which  Mr. 
Simpson  roundly — too  roundly — declares  “  all  the  Popes,  Congre¬ 
gations,  and  Catholic  writers  of  Shakespeare’s  time,  were  striving 
to  uphold.’’  Suarez  teaches  that  the  slaying  by  a  private  indivi¬ 
dual  of  an  unlawful  ruler — and  an  excommunicated  prince  was 
held  to  have  become  such — is  allowable  when  the  conditions  of  a 
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just  warfare  are  present,  when  no  other  means  exist  for  being 
rid  of  him,  and  when  the  consequences  of  his  death  will  not  be 
worse  than  the  tyranny  itself.  In  maintaining  this  doctrine  of 
the  lawfulness  of  tyrannicide — a  doctrine  surely  not  unreasonable 
in  itself,  and  professed,  I  may  observe,  by  many  Protestant 
leaders,  “the  mild  Melanchthon ’’  being  one  of  them  ^ — Suarez 
does  but  follow  earlier  theologians,  of  much  weight,  who  found 
themselves  on  the  law  of  nature  and  the  precedents  of  Hebrew  and 
classical  antiquity.  The  language  about  King  John  which  Shake¬ 
speare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Pandulph  correctly  expresses 
a  feeling  about  Queen  Elizabeth  widely  2)revailing  through¬ 
out  Europe,  and  not  without  warrant  from  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  St.  Pius  V.  The  action  of  that  Pontill  in 
respect  of  her,  however  impolitic,  and  fraught  with  mis¬ 
chief  to  the  Catholics  of  this  country,  is  quite  intelligible.  The 
Bull  Regnans  in  Excelsis,  which  he  directed  against  her,  merely 
takes  for  granted  the  continuance  of  the  ancient  common  law'  of 
Christendom.  She  was,  in  his  eyes,  not  a  law'ful  ruler,  but  a 
tyrant,  an  illegitimate  usurper  of  the  royal  authority  in  England, 
which  she  employed  for  what  he  judged  the  worst  of  purposes  ; 
the  persecution,  the  extirpation  of  the  Catholic  faith.  And  it  is 
quite  clear  from  the  account  of  him  given  by  the  Bollandists,^  that 
he  meditated  her  assassination.  1  find  no  sort  of  W'arrant  for 
Shakespeare’s  alleged  Protestantism  in  his  depicting  this  matter 
truly,  as  it  was,  by  attributing  to  Pandulph  the  sentiments  in 
question. 

But  again.  The  play  of  King  John,  as  vve  have  it,  is  an 
adaptation  by  Shakespeare  of  an  earlier  drama.  The  Troublesome 
Reign  of  King  John.  The  authorship  of  that  w'ork  is  uncertain. 
Mr.  Courthope  regards  it  as  a  juvenile  composition  of  Shakespeare 
himself.  I  confess  that  the  arguments  by  which  he  supjxirts  that 
view— they  will  be  found  in  an  Appendix  to  the  fourth  volume 
of  his  admirable  History  of  English  Poetry — seem  to  me  quite 
unconvincing ;  and  certainly  the  weight  of  critical  authority  is 
overwhelmingly  against  him.  The  question  is  too  long  to  discuss 
here;  nor  is  its  discussion  necessary  for  my  present  point,  which 

(1)  In  one  of  his  letters,  he  prays  God  to  inspire  some  valiant  man  with  a 
resolution  to  assassinate  Henry  VIII.  “  Anglicus  tyrannus  Cromwellium  interfecit 
et  conatur  divortium  cum  Juliacensi  puella.  Quam  vere  dixit  ille  in  Tragoedia  non 
gratiorem  victimam  Ueo  mactari  posse  quam  tyrannum.  Utinam  alicui  forti  vero 
Deus  hanc  mentem  inserat.”  Quoted  by  Hergenrother,  Catholic  Church  and 
^  Christian  State,  Vol.  II.,  p.  259  (Eng.  Tr.). 

V  (2)  They  enumerate  among  his  merits,  “  Cogitabat  illam  malorum  omnium 

sentinam,  seu  ut  appellabat  ipse  flagitiorum  servam  de  medio  tollere,  si  minus 
i  posset  ad  sanitatem  revocari,”  and  they  give  an  interesting  and  sympathetic  account 

ll  of  his  agent.  Ridolfi.  It  is,  of  course,  absurd  to  judge  St.  Pius  V.,  or  his  devout 

biographers,  in  this  matter,  by  the  standard  of  our  own  times. 
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is  this.  The  Troublesome  Reign  of  King  John — whether  composed 
by  Shakespeare  himself  (which  I  do  not  believe)  in  a  youthful  fit 
of  Protestantism ,  or  by  another — teems  with  virulent  anti-Catholic 
passion  and  prejudice.  “It  was  written,”  as  Mr.  Simpson  suc¬ 
cinctly  says,  “  to  glorify  Protestantism  and  vilify  the  ancient 
faith  ”  ;  it  is  adorned  by  ribald  stories  of  friars  and  nuns ;  and  it 
puts  into  John’s  mouth  a  prophecy  of  the  coming  of  Henry  VIII., 
a  hero 

“  Whose  arm  shall  reach  unto  the  gates  of  Rome, 

And  with  his  feet  tread  down  the  strumpet  pride 
That  sits  upon  the  chair  of  Babylon.” 

All  this  disappears  from  the  play  of  King  John,  as  Shakespeare  re¬ 
cast  it.  Mr.  Simpson  truly  remarks,  “  Every  sentence  in  the  old 
play  which  reflected  upon  any  Catholic  doctrine,  or  misrepresented 
any  Catholic  practice,  he  has  swept  out.”  I  may  observe,  in  pass¬ 
ing,  that  the  anti-Catholic  bitterness  which  informs  The  Trouble¬ 
some  Reign  of  King  John,  abundantly  appears  in  the  works  of  the 
English  dramatists  contemporary  with  Shakespeare.  This  surely 
renders  the  absence  from  his  writings  of  abuse  and  ridicule  of  the 
ancient  faith  all  the  more  remarkable  and  significant. 

The  next  proof  of  Shakespeare’s  Protestantism  which  we  have 
to  examine,  is  derived  from  his  picture  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  in 
Henry  VI.,  and  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  Henry  VllL  First,  as 
to  Cardinal  Beaufort.  I  put  aside  the  question  how  far  the  First 
Part  of  Henry  VI.  is  really  Shakespeare’s  work,  and  will  assume, 
for  my  present  purpose,  that  he  is  fully  responsible  for  it.  Car¬ 
dinal  Beaufort,  then,  is  represented  in  the  play — not  unjustly, 
though  with  many  errors  of  detail — as  a  wicked  and  w'orldly  pre¬ 
late,  and  is  in  one  passage  taunted  by  Gloucester,  who  threatens 
to  trample  on  his  Cardinal’s  hat,  with  having  given  to  courtesans 
“indulgences  to  sin.”  The  phrase,  naturally  enough,  suggests 
to  the  Protestant  mind  the  scandals  which  led  to  Luther’s  revolt; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Cardinal  Beaufort’s  “  indulgences  ”  were 
not  ecclesiastical  documents  at  all ;  they  were  merely  licenses  of 
immunity  to  certain  privileged  houses  of  ill-fame  within  his  juris¬ 
diction.  They  were  not  licenses  to  commit  sin,  as  the  documents 
vended  by  Tetzel  are  popularly,  but  erroneously,  supposed  to  have 
been.  There  is  no  trace  of  Protestantism  here. 

As  little  is  there  in  the  line  in  Henry  V 111.  referring  to  the  story 
that  Cardinal  Wolsey  was,  upon  one  occasion,  surprised  in 
flagrante  delicto,  with  “  a  brown  wench.”  But  here  let  me  quote 
a  vigorous  passage,  in  which  Mr.  Simpson  deals  with  the  charges 
against  the  two  prelates. 

The  charges  are  all  personal  :  there  is  only  one  line  which  seems  to  give 
countenance  to  the  prejudice  that  Catholicism  gave  indulgences  to  sin. 
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But  this  line  refers,  absolutely  and  wholly,  to  certain  dens  of  infamy  in 
Southwark,  from  licensing  which  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  drew  some 
small  part  of  their  income,  to  the  scandal  of  the  age.  For  Shakespeare  to 
put  this  reproach  into  Gloucester’s  mouth  was  both  historically  probable 
and  morally  right,  even  though  he  were  a  professed  Catholic.  For  every 
one  must  own  that  it  is  one  thing  for  a  secular  government  to  tolerate,  and 
even  to  regulate  such  dens,  as  Shakespeare  might  be  supposed  to  recommend 
by  implication,  in  Pleasure  for  Measure,  and  another  for  them  to  be  a 
source  of  income  to  a  bishop. 

With  regard  to  Wolsey,  his  faults  were  really  those  which  English 
Catholics  had  most  reason  to  curse,  and  which  they  did  curse  accordingly. 

It  is  nonsense  to  suppose  that  Shakespeare’s  feelings  must  have  been  opposed 
to  Catholicism  because  he  refers  to  Wolsey’s  “brown  wench,”  for  it  was  an 
allusion  which  all  the  Catholics  of  his  day  permitted  themselves  to  make. 
What  religion  do  most  of  the  writers  profess  who  give  us  the  scandalous 
stories  about  Mazarin,  Richelieu,  Retz,  and  Dubois?  Of  what  religion  were 
the  people  of  France  when  they  drew  up  the  famous  supplication  against 
Boniface  VIII.,  wherein  they  call  the  Pope  by  an  opprobrious  name  that 
a  witness  in  a  police  court  would  refuse  to  utter?  What  religion  did 
Cardinal  Fisher  profess  when  he  granted  that  the  lives  of  Popes  and  Cardinals 
were,  possibly,  more  than  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  Christ,  in  their 
eagerness  for  money,  their  vain  glory,  their  luxury  and  lust,  by  which 
the  name  of  Christ  is  everywhere  blasphemed?  “But  this,”  says  he,  “only 
confirms  our  argument  ”  (Fisher,  0pp.  p.  1370.  Ed.  Wiceburg,  1597),  or 
More,  when  he  wrote  his  epigram  on  Bishop  Posthuraus. 

Prsesul  es,  et  merito  prsefectus,  Posthume,  sacris. 

Quo  magis  in  toto  non  fuit  orbe  sacer, 

or  Petrarch,  when  he  wrote  his  famous  letter  about  the  French  Babylon 
(Avignon),  with  its  scandalous  stories  of  Pontificalis  lascivia,  and  of  the 
hircina  libido  of  Cardinals?  (Epist,  sine  tit  XVI.),  or  Campion  when  he 
spoke  of  Wolsey  as  “a  man  undoubtedly  born  to  honour,  I  think  some 
prince’s  bastard,  no  butcher's  son,  exceeding  wise,  fair-spoken,  high-minded, 
full  of  revenge,  vicious  of  his  body,  lofty  to  his  enemies.  .  .  .  thrall  to 
affections,  brought-a-bed  with  flattery,  insatiable  to  get  and  more  prince¬ 
like  in  bestowing.  .  .  .  never  happy  till  his  overthrow  (Hist,  of  Ireland,  Bk. 
2.  c.  9,  printed  in  Holinshed’s  Chronicles),  or  as  “vir  magnificentissimus, 
iracundus,  confidens,  scortator,  simulator”? 

Another  proof  of  Shakespeare’s  sympathy  with  the  new  order  in 
religion,  an  evidence  of  his  orthodox  Protestantism  at  one  time 
much  relied  on,  is  derived  from  the  Fifth  Act  of  King  Henry  VIII., 
where  Cranmer  is  made  to  prophesy,  at  the  baptism  of  Elizabeth  : 

“  In  her  days  ev’ery  man  shall  eat  in  safety 
Under  his  own  vine  what  he  plants;  and  sing 
The  merry  songs  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbours  : 

God  shall  be  truly  known - ” 

This,  as  Mr.  Simpson  correctly  observes,  “  is  the  only  piece  of 
unquestionable  Protestantism  in  Shakespeare’s  plays.”  But  there 
is  a  general  consensus  of  the  most  authoritative  critics — Mr.  Chur- 
ton  Collins  is,  I  think,  the  only  considerable  dissentient — that  the 
Fifth  Act  of  Henry  VIIL,  w'ith  the  exception  of  Scene  I.,  is  not 
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Shakespeare’s  at  all ;  that  it  is  an  addition  of  Fletcher’s.  Lord 
Mahon,  indeed,  writing  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  lays  it  down, 
that  the  addition  “  must  have  been  made  with  Shakespeare’s  full 
sanction,”  that  “not  a  line  could  have  been  inserted  without 
Shakespeare’s  assent.”  But  why?  Here  Lord  Mahon  is  “most 
ignorant  of  what  he’s  most  assured.”  There  is  no  sort  of  evidence 
for  the  proposition  which  he  so  confidently  affirms.  The  presump¬ 
tion  is  strongly  the  other  way,  if  we  consider  that— as  has  been 
pointed  out  in  an  earlier  page — Shakespeare  seems  not  to  have 
troubled  himself  at  all  about  the  fate  of  his  plays,  when  they  had 
once  been  produced,^  and  that  Fletcher  would  have  no  more 
scruple  in  altering  his  work,  than  he  had  displayed  in  altering  the 
work  of  other  playwrights.  The  genuineness  of  this  Act  is  rejected 
on  the  grounds  of  its  metre,  style,  and  evident  disconnection  with 
the  four  preceding  Acts.  Only  the  last-mentioned  of  these  grounds 
can  be  glanced  at  here  :  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  alone  is  quite 
conclusive.  Pope  justly  remarks  in  his  Preface,  “  To  the  life  and 
variety  of  character  which  we  find  in  Shakespeare  must  be  added 
the  wonderful  preservation  of  it,  which  is  such  throughout  his 
plays,  that  had  all  the  speeches  been  printed  without  the  very 
names  of  the  persons,  I  believe  we  might  have  supplied  them  with 
certainty  to  every  speech.”  Now  the  Fifth  Act  of  Henry  Vlll. 
is  informed  by  a  perfectly  different  ethos  from  the  rest  of  the  play. 
In  the  first  four  Acts,  the  afflictions,  the  virtues,  and  the  patience 
of  Queen  Katharine,  one  of  Shakespeare’s  noblest  and  most  touch- 
ing  types  of  womanhood,  are,  as  Mr.  Spedding  observes,  “elabor¬ 
ately  exhibited.”  “Our  whole  sympathy,”  Father  Sebastian 
Bowden  truly  points  out,  “  is  evoked  exclusively  on  behalf  of  the 
deposed  Queen,  and  our  indignation  is  aroused  at  the  shameless 
wrong  done  her.  Yet  Henry,  the  perpetrator  of  this  iniquity, 
the  ruthless  sacrificer  of  a  fine  and  noble  wife  for  a  licentious 
caprice,  euphemistically  termed  his  conscience,  Anne,  his  accom¬ 
plice  in  the  evil  deed,  ‘  a  spleeny  Lutheran,’  and  Cranmer,  the 
servile  minister  of  their  passions,  under  the  cloak  of  religion,  are 
all  three,  without  explanation,  repentance,  or  any  justifying  cause, 
crowned  in  the  Fifth  Act  with  the  full  blaze  of  early  glory  and 
the  promise  of  happiness.”  “It  is  to  quote  again  Mr.  Sped¬ 
ding — “as  though  Nathan’s  rebuke  to  David  had  ended  not  with 
the  doom  of  death  to  the  child  just  born,  but  with  a  promise  of 
the  felicities  of  Solomon.”  I  add  that  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  first 
four  Acts,  is  a  very  different  person  from  the  monarch  held  up  to 
veneration,  in  the  pulpits  of  the  Established  Church,  by  the  Book 

(1)  Moreover,  the  probability  is  that  he  had  parted  with  all  his  theatrical 
property  to  Alleyne  in  April  1612 — a  year  previously  to  the  representation  of 
Henry  Vlll.  before  King  Jrunes  I. 
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of  Homilies;  “  the  faithful  and  true  minister  of  God,”  endowed 
with  ‘‘knowledge  of  His  word  and  an  earnest  affection  to  seek 
His  glory.”  He  is,  in  Father  Sebastian  Bow’ den’s  well-chosen 
language,  ‘‘  a  melodramatic,  arrogant,  oily  hypocrite,  and  his  per¬ 
petual  cry  almost  serves  to  characterise  him  : 

“  ‘  Conscience,  conscience. 

Oh,  ’tis  a  tender  place;  and  I  must  leave  her.’” 

Mr,  Simpson  writes  :  ‘‘  Dr.  Dollinger  once  told  me  that  he 
thought  the  play  of  Henry  VIII.  to  be  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
Catholic  opinions  of  Shakespeare.  This,  I  think,  will  appear  to 
be  a  just  view  to  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  reflect  what  kind 
of  a  thing  Decker,  Munday,  or  Marlowe,  or  the  author  of  the 
Troublesome  Reign,  would  have  made  of  it.  Any  one  of  them 
would  have  made  the  Eeformation  the  heroic  act  of  his  reign ; 
would  have  made  Katharine  and  her  daughter  Mary  pale  before 
Anne  Boleyn  and  her  daughter  Elizabeth  ;  would  have  glorified  the 
Seymours ;  and  would  have  made  the  drama  as  tall  a  bully  to  the 
Catholics  as  the  monument  on  Fish  Hill  v’as  before  its  lying 
inscription  was  hacked  out.” 

Mr.  Simpson,  then,  does  not  seem  to  speak  too  strongly  in  main¬ 
taining  that  the  passages  commonly  adduced  as  proofs  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Protestant  sympathies  ‘‘  are  rather  signs  to  the  contrary.” 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  his  treatment  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
of  his  time  is  by  no  means  respectful,  which,  perhaps,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  But  on  this  subject  let  us  hear  Mr.  Thornbury — a 
very  strong  Protestant — who,  in  Shakespeare's  England  writes 
as  follows  :  — 

The  Elizabethan  chaplain  held  an  anomalous  position  :  he  was  respected 
in  the  parlour  for  his  mission,  and  despised  in  the  servants’  hall  for  his 
slovenliness;  he  was  often  drunken  and  frequently  quarrelsome;  now  the 
butler  broke  his  head  in  a  drinking  bout,  and  now  the  abigail  pinned  cards 
and  coney-tails  to  his  cassock.  To  judge  from  Sir  Oliver  Martext 
and  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  the  parish  priests  of  Shakespeare’s  day  were  no  very 
shining  lights,  and  the  poet  seems  to  fall  back,  as  in  Borneo  and  Juliet  and 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  on  the  ideal  priest  of  an  earlier  age.  It 
is  indeed  true  that  he  always  mentions  the  Old  Faith  with  a  certain  yearn¬ 
ing  fondness.* 

Yes;  it  is  true  that  Shakespeare  ‘‘always  mentions  the  Old 
Faith  with  a  certain  yearning  fondness”  :  the  expression  is  well 
chosen.  In  Henry  V.  he  gives  us  a  well-nigh  perfect  type  of  a 

(1)  Vol.  I.,  p.  211.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Lollard  “martyr,”  Old- 
castle,  is  satirised  in  the  character  of  Falstaff,  whose  name  seems  to  have  been 
substituted,  Mr.  Courthorpe  writes,  “in  consequence  of  the  protests  of  the 
living  descendants  of  Oldcastle,  backed,  no  doubt,  by  the  Puritan  faction.” 
History  of  English  Poetry,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  113. 
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Catholic  hero,  all  whose  public  acts  bear  a  religious  impress,  “  who 
believes  in  Purgatory  ;  in  alms-deed,  prayer,  fasting,  pious  founda¬ 
tions,  as  satisfactory  works  for  the  souls  detained  there;”  and 
‘  ‘  whose  Catholic  faith  and  worship  appear  like  the  flowers  of  true 
devotion,  not  the  weeds  of  superstition.”  In  Friar  Lawrence,  we 
have  ”  one  of  his  kindliest  creations.”  ”  In  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,”  writes  Mr.  Knight,  “  it  is  the  Friar  who,  when  Hero 
is  accused,  vindicates  her  reputation  with  as  much  sagacity  as 
charitable  zeal.  ...  In  Measure  for  Measure  the  whole  plot  is 
carried  on  by  the  Duke  assuming  the  reverend  manners  and  pro¬ 
fessing  the  active  benevolence  of  a  Friar.  In  an  age  when  the 
prejudices  of  the  multitude  were  flattered  and  stimulated  by  abuse 
and  ridicule  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  character,  Shakespeare 
always  exhibits  it  so  as  to  command  respect  and  affection.”  ^  In 
/4s  You  Like  It,  ‘‘an  old  religious  man,”  a  hermit,  it  is,  by  whom 
the  usurping  Duke 

“was  converted, 

Both  from  his  enterprise,  and  from  the  world.” 

In  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,^  we  find — more  daring  still— 
a  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  doctrines  of 
Catholicism  in  the  recognition  of  the  power  of  the  Blessed  Virgin’s 
intercession. 

“What  angel  shall 

Bless  this  unworthy  husband?  he  cannot  thrive, 

Unless  her  prayers,  whom  Heaven  delights  to  hear. 

And  loves  to  grant,  reprieve  him  from  the  wrath 
Of  greatest  justice.” 

”  Whose  prayers  are  these?”  Mr.  Simpson  asks;  and  he  well 
replies,  ‘‘  Not  those  of  Helen,  but  of  one  greater  than  an  angel 
whose  prayers  God  delights  to  hear  and  loves  to  grant.  This  is 
exactly  the  wmy  in  which  Catholics  speak  of  the  Blessed  Virgin; 
and  the  lines  wdll  not  apply  to  any  but  her.  The  testimony  is 
brief  but  decisive  ;  Shakespeare  in  these  lines  affirms  distinctly,  if 
not  intentionally,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  doctrines  that  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  Catholic  from  the  Protestant  community.” 

Again.  In  Measure  for  Measure,  the  ethos  of  the  play  is  strik¬ 
ingly  Catholic.  The  whole  fable  is  informed  by  an  idea  quite 
alien  from  the  Protestant  mind ;  that  idea  of  the  surpassing  excel¬ 
lence  and  sacrosanct  character  of  virginal  chastity,  w'hich  Mr. 
John  Morley  calls  ‘‘the  medieval  superstition  about  purity.”* 

(1)  Biography  of  Shakespeare,  p.  183. 

(2)  It  is  notable,  as  Mr.  Simpson  has  pointed  out,  that  Shakespeare  has  with 
perfect  propriety  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Clown — designated  by  his  mistress 
“  a  foul-mouthed  and  calumnious  knave  ” — a  few  anti-Catholic  scurrilities  which 
are  found  in  this  play. 

(3)  Voltaire,  p.  152. 
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Isabella,  the  votarist  or  postulant  of  St.  Clare,  is  Shakespeare’s 
noblest  type  of  womanhood,  commanding  the  reverence  even  of  the 
dissolute  Lucio,  as  “a  thing  ensky’d  and  sainted,”  and  imposing 
a  bridle  on  his  undisciplined  tongue.  Though  he  follow's  the 
worse  things,  he  knows  and  respects  the  better.  Not  so  that 
accomplished  critic,  Hazlitt,  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  ordin¬ 
ary  Protestant  standpoint.  His  comment  is  that  he  is  not  ”  greatly 
enamoured  of  Isabella’s  rigid  chastity  ”  ;  that  he  has  not  ‘‘much 
confidence  in  the  virtue  that  is  sublimely  good  at  another’s  ex¬ 
pense.”  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  if  judged  by  the  latest — 
and  presumably  the  most  perfect — system  of  Protestant  morals, 
Isabella’s  virginal  constancy  is  indefensible.  ‘‘  Totality  of  life  in 
self,  in  offspring  and  in  fellow  men,”  is  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s 
criterion  of  most  highly  evolved  conduct ;  of  conduct  superlatively 
ethical.  Such  totality  Isabella  would  certainly  have  achieved  by 
compliance  with  Angelo’s  desire;  and  therefore,  I  suppose,  hei; 
non-compliance  stands  condemned  by  the  Spencerian  rule  of  right 
and  wrong.  In  Angelo,  I  observe,  we  have  a  striking  example  of 
the  type  of  character  too  frequently  engendered  by  Puritanism, 
which  is  merely  Protestantism  turned  sour;  of  that  repulsive 
amalgam  of  prudery  and  profligacy  exhibited,  from  time  to  time, 
by  chosen  vessels  of  what  is  now  called  ‘‘  the  Nonconformist 
Conscience.” 

But  to  catalogue  the  evidence  of  Shakespeare’s  ‘‘yearning  fond¬ 
ness  for  the  Old  Faith,”  scattered  throughout  his  works,  would 
require  a  volume.  And  indeed  the  task  has  been  excellently  accom¬ 
plished  by  Mr.  Simpson,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  pages  of  Father 
Sebastian  Bowden’s  volume.  It  well  warrants  him  in  saying  : — 
“  The  readiness  and  aptitude  w'ith  which  Shakespeare  avails  him¬ 
self  of  Catholic  imagery  are  manifested  again  and  again ;  he  puts 
before  us  temples,  altars,  priests,  friars,  nuns,  the  Mass,  sacrifices, 
patens  of  gold,  chalices,  incense,  relics,  holy  crosses,  the  invoca¬ 
tion  of  Saints  and  Angels,  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  the  sacraments  of 
Baptism,  Penance,  Holy  Eucharist,  Extreme  Unction,  details  of 
the  ritual,  as,  for  instance,  the  Benedxctio  Thalami.  All  these,  and 
many  other  Catholic  rites  and  usages,  are  introduced  with  a  deli¬ 
cacy  and  fitness  possible  only  for  a  mind  habituated  to  the  Church’s 
tone  of  thought.”^  And  here  w'ould  seem  to  be  the  proper  place 
for  remarking  upon  a  passage  which  many  writers  have  held  to  be 
evidence  to  the  contrary  :  among  them  Lord  Mahon,  and  a  far 
weightier  critic,  Edmond  Scherer.  I  mean  the  line  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  where  mention  is  made  of  evening  Mass. 

“Are  you  at  leisure,  holy  Father,  now, 

Or  shall  I  come  to  you  at  evening  Mass?” 

(1)  Page  12. 
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“  Evening  Mass!  ”  says  Lord  Mahon;  “it  is  as  absurd  as  to 
talk  of  evening  breakfast.”  Well,  the  answer  is,  that  here  again 
Lord  Mahon’s  assurance  sprang  from  ignorance.  Evening  Mass 
is  now  practically  unknown  in  the  Catholic  Church.  In  Shake¬ 
speare’s  time  it  was  common  enough.  To  live  is  to  change ;  and 
Catholicism,  which  has  been  very  much  alive  during  the  nineteen 
centuries  of  its  existence,  has  given  evidence  of  its  vitality  by 
changing  a  great  deal.  To  mention  only  two  instances.  The 
most  popular  devotion  among  Catholics,  after  the  Our  Father, 
is  the  Hail,  Mary,  Now,  the  second  part  of  the  Hail,  Mary,  as 
it  is  at  present  universally  said  in  the  Western  Church — the  pre¬ 
catory  part — was  added  to  the  Angelic  Salutation  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  rite  of  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  which, 
next  to  the  Mass,  is  the  most  popular  service,  dates  from  the  same 
period.  As  to  evening  Mass,  I  will  quote  Father  Sebastian  Bow¬ 
den,  who,  founding  himself  on  Mr.  Simpson’s  learned  observa¬ 
tions,  and  supplementing  them,  writes  as  follows  : — 

According  to  Liturgical  writers,  there  was  great  latitude  in  ancient 
times  as  to  the  hour  of  Mass.  The  time  for  celebration  changed,  Strabo‘ 
says,  with  the  character  of  the  feast.  It  might  be  before  noon,  about 
None,  sometime  at  Vespers,  and  sometimes  at  night.  And  Martene*  gives 
notice  of  solemn  Masses  said  on  fast  days  at  three  o’clock,  in  Lent  in  the 
evening,  and  at  night  at  Christmas,  Easter  Eve,  St.  John  Baptist,  and 
days  of  Ordination.  As  for  low  Masses,  he  says,  “we  think  they  were  said 
at  any  hour  that  did  not  interfere  with  the  high  Mass.”  Of  this  he  gives 
several  examples,  and  then  concludes  :  “  This  shows  that  low  Mass  might 
be  said  at  any  hour — dawn,  8  a.m.,  noon,  after  None  (3  p.m.),  evening, 
and  after  Compline  (night).  Even  to  this  day  (1699),  in  the  church  of 
St.  Denis,  the  Bishop  says  the  solemn  Mass  for  the  Kings  of  France  in  the 
evening,  and  in  the  Church  of  Rouen,  on  Ascension  Day,  Mass  is  often  said 
in  the  evening. 

St.  Pius  V.  (1566 — 72)  discountenanced  and  prohibited  afternoon  and 
evening  Masses.  But  the  isolation  of  the  English  clergy,  owing  to  the 
then  difficulty  of  communication,  might  have  withheld  from  them  the 
knowledge  of  this  law  for  some  considerable  time.*  It  was  so  slow  in  pene¬ 
trating  Germany,  that  it  had  to  be  enforced  by  various  councils,  e.g., 
Prague  in  1605,  Constance  in  1609,  Salzburg  in  1616.  Cardinal  Bona 
(1672)  seems  to  say  that  in  his  time  high  Mass  was  sung  in  Lent,  and  on 
Vigils  at  3  p.m.  instead  of  sunset,  the  ancient  time.*  And  the  remark¬ 
able  thing  is  this,  that  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Liturgical  writer, 
Friedrich  Brenner’5  Verona  was  one  of  the  places  in  which  the  forbidden 
custom  lingered  even  to  our  own  century.  After  quoting  the  precepts 
against  it,  he  says,  “Notwithstanding,  evening  Masses  are  still  said  in 
several  Italian  churches,  as  at  Vercelli  on  Christmas  Eve  by  the  Lateran 
Canons,  at  Venice  by  the  same;  moreover,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Verona,  and 

(1)  De  rebus  ecclesiasticis,  c.  23. 

(2)  De  antiquis  Ecclesiae  ritibus,  I.,  c.  III.,  Art.  III. 

(3)  Navarr.  Lib  de  Oral.,  c.  21,  n.  31,  et  Enchirid.  Confess.,  c.  25,  n.  85. 

(4)  Her.  Liturg.,  lib.  II.,  182-186  Paris,  1672. 

(5)  Geschichtliche  Darstellung  der  V erriclitung  der  Eucharistie  (Bamberg, 
1824),  Vol.  III.,  346. 
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«ven  in  the  Papal  Chapel  at  Rome.”  Since,  then,  notwithstanding  the 
Papal  prohibition,  the  custom  of  haring  evening  Masses  lingered  in  Verona 
for  nearly  three  centuries  after  Shakespeare’s  day,  it  becomes  most  probable 
that  in  his  time  it  was  a  usual  occurrence  in  England.  But  whether  it 
were  a  usual  occurrence  in  England  or  not,  it  was  certainly  so  in  Verona. 
To  assert  then,  as  so  many  have  done,  that  Shakespeare’s  mention  of  an 
evening  Mass  argues  in  him  an  ignorance  of  Catholic  customs,  is  to  convict 
oneself  of  the  very  ignorance  falsely  ascribed  to  the  poet.  Afternoon  and 
evening  Masses  were,  as  we  have  seen,  frequently  celebrated.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  in  Verona,  the  scene  of  Shakespeare’s 
evening  Mass,  the  custom  of  celebrating  late  Masses  lasted  longer  than  in 
any  other  city.” 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  in  support  of  my  contention  that 
Shakespeare’s  sympathies  were  with  the  old  religion  of  England, 
not  with  the  new.  Heine’s  keen  intellect  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  at  fault  when  he  reckoned  it  “  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that 
Shakespeare  came  just  at  the  right  time,”  before  ”  the  Puritans 
succeeded  in  rooting  up,  flower  by  flower,  the  religion  of  the 
past  ”  ;  when  “the  popular  belief  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Catholicism, 
destroyed  in  theory,  yet  existed  in  all  its  enchantment  in  the  feel¬ 
ing  (im  Gemiithe)  of  men,  and  upheld  itself  in  their  manners, 
fashions  and  intuitions.”  ^  So  Carlyle  appears  to  have  been  well 
warranted  in  accounting  Shakespeare  “  the  noblest  product  of 
Middle-Age  Catholicism.”  ^  It  was  of  course  on  its  aesthetic  side 
that  the  old  religion  chiefly  appealed  to  him.  What  Mr.  Cour- 
thorpe  has  truly  said  of  Pope,  applies  equally  to  him,  that  “  he 
shunned  the  disputatious  element  in  the  region  of  faith.”  Still, 
he  manifests — as  is  shown  clearly  in  the  volume  compiled  by 
Father  Sebastian  Bowden — a  very  considerable  acquaintance  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  Catholic  school;  nay,  not  only  an 
acquaintance  with  it  but  a  predilection  for  it.  “He  is  distinctly 
Thomist,”  Father  Sebastian  Bowden  points  out,  “  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  points;  his  doctrine  of  the  genesis  of  knowledge  and  its 
strictly  objective  character ;  the  power  of  reflection  as  distinctive 
of  rational  creatures ;  the  formation  of  habits,  intellectual  and 
moral;  the  whole  operation  of  the  imaginative  faculty.”^ 
But  more.  That  deep  and  vivid  apprehension  of  the  supremacy 
of  law,  which  we  may  call  the  basis  of  the  philosophy  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  which,  I  may  observe,  dominated  the 
mind  of  St.  Augustine,  is  the  underlying  thought  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  dramas.  Mr.  Churton  Collins  is  assuredly  well 
warranted  in  attributing  to  him  “  the  recognition  of  Universal 
Law,  divinely  appointed,  immutable,  inexorable,  and  ubiquitous, 
controlling  the  physical  world,  controlling  the  moral  world,  vin- 

(1)  Shakespeare’s  Mddchen  und  Frauen  :  Einleitong. 

(2)  Lectures  on  Heroes,  Lee.  III. 

(3)  P.  34.  I  mxist  refer  my  readers  to  Father  Sebastian  Bowden’s  work  for 
instances. 
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dicating  itself  in  the  smallest  facts  of  life,  as  in  the  most  stupen¬ 
dous  convulsions  of  nature  and  of  society.” 

And  now,  if  from  Shakespeare’s  works  we  turn  to  the  little  that 
we  know  of  his  life,  what  does  it  tell  us  about  his  religion?  Not 
much.  It  is  certain  that  his  youth  was  passed  amid  Catholic 
influences,  for  there  seems  no  room  for  reasonable  doubt  that  his 
father  was  ‘‘a  Popish  recusant,”  and  suffered  many  things  as 
such.^  In  Mr.  Gillow’s  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  mention  is 
made  of  a  very  ancient  Catholic  tradition  that  he  was  ‘  ‘  reared 
up  ”  by  an  old  Benedictine  monk,  Dom  Thomas  Combe,  or 
Coombes ,  from  1572.  This  is  the  more  probable  as  it  would  account 
for  the  knowledge  v/hich  he  possessed  of  things  Catholic,  and 
especially  of  Catholic  philosophy.  That  he  was  married  in  a  Pro¬ 
testant  Church,  that  his  children  were  baptised  in  a  Protestant 
Church,  and  that  he  was  buried  in  a  Protestant  Church,  proves 
nothing  about  his  religious  opinions  or  practices.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  those  who  welcomed  the  change  in  religion  and 
those  who  detested  it,  earnest  Protestants  and  zealous  Catholics, 
resorted  alike  to  the  clergy  of  the  Anglican  Establishment,  during 
many  years  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  for  baptism,  marriage, 
and  burial.^  Nor  is  this  surprising.  Baptism  is  held  by  Catholics  to 
be  valid,  if  the  matter  and  form  are  duly  applied,  whether  adminis¬ 
tered  by  lay  or  cleric,  Protestant  or  Papist.  In  marriage,  the 
parties  themselves  are  the  ministers  of  the  Sacrament,  The  Burial 
of  the  Dead  is  one  of  the  corporal  works  of  mercy ,  which  may  be 
performed  by  any  one.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Shakespeare 
practised  the  Catholic  religion  during  his  lifetime.  Whatever 
may  have  been  his  private  leanings  towards  it,  I  think  it  probable 
that  he  occasionally  attended  the  Protestant  services  prescribed 
by  law.  ‘‘There  was  in  his  days,”  writes  Mr.  Simpson,  ‘‘a 
recognised  class  of  Catholics  called  by  Anglicans  ‘  Church  Papists,’ 
and  by  their  stricter  brethren,  ‘schismatic  Catholics,’  who  were 
faithful  to  the  Catholic  creed ,  but  would  not  risk  absenting  them¬ 
selves  from  Protestant  worship.”  We  must  remember,  however, 
that,  as  Mr.  Simpson  quaintly  puts  it,  ‘‘  the  vagabond  Bohemian 
life  of  the  actor  removed  him  from  the  sphere  of  ecclesiastical 
inspection.  It  was  labour  in  vain  to  look  after  his  religion.  The 
companies  of  players  were  chartered  libertines,  tolerated  panders 
to  sinful  cravings,  men  whose  absence  from  Church  was  rather 

(1)  As  to  this,  see  Chapter  II.  of  Father  Sebastian  Bowden’s  work. 

(2)  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward  seems,  therefore,  ill  founded  when  he  writes  (Ilist.  of 
English  Dramatic  Literature,  Vol.  II.,  p.  41,  note  2nd,  Ed.);  “Inasmuch  as 
all  Shakespeare’s  children  were  baptised  at  the  Parish  Church,  there  is  at  least 
no  doubt  as  to  which  form  of  faith  he  professed,”  unless  we  take  the  word 
“  professed  ”  in  a  very  restricted  sense.  Of  course,  none  of  Elizabeth’s  subjects 
dared  openly  to  practise  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
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desired  than  disliked.  Such  was  the  official  view  of  the  stage 
common  to  Puritanical  beadledom  and  the  Anglican  dignitary.” 
The  social  status  of  actors  at  that  period  was  certainly  very  low. 
It  is  notable  that  Shakespeare,  when  obtaining  a  grant  of  arms, 
caused  it  to  be  made  to  his  father  instead  of  to  himself,  although 
he  was  by  far  the  richer  man.  ‘‘No  prosperity,”  writes  Mr. 
Simpson,  ‘‘could  wash  out  the  taint  of  the  motley;  the  actor 
grown  gentleman  was  still  a  monstrosity,  something  unnatural, 
undefined,  outside  the  beaten  track  of  law  and  custom.” 

The  only  positive  statement  as  to  Shakespeare’s  religion  that  has 
come  down  to  us  is  a  note  added  by  the  Eev.  Eichard  Davies, 
Eector  of  Saperton,  in  Gloucestershire,  till  1708,  to  the  biographi¬ 
cal  notice  of  Shakespeare  in  the  collection  of  the  Eev.  William 
Pullman  ;  ‘‘  He  dyed  a  Papist.”  The  precise  date  of  this  note  we 
do  not  know,  but  it  was  written  subsequently  to  1688 — more  than 
seventy  years  after  Shakespeare’s  death.  Nor  do  we  know  where 
Davies  obtained  the  information.  All  we  do  know  is  that  he  had 
access  to  some  trustworthy  traditions,  since  he  was  the  first  to  men¬ 
tion  the  connection  between  Shakespeare’s  clodpate  Justice  and 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy.  Davies’  entry  is  probably  what  Mr.  Halliwell 
Phillipps  has  called  it,  ‘‘  the  casual  note  of  a  provincial  hearsay.” 
But  Mr.  Simpson’s  contention  that  Shakespeare’s  opinions  were 
Catholic,  and  ‘‘that,  with  such  opinions,  he  probably  would,  if 
he  had  the  opportunity,  die  a  Papist,”  does  not  seem  exces¬ 
sive.  More  than  that  we  cannot  say.  It  is  to  me  satisfactory 
that  we  can  say  so  much.  It  is  pleasant  that  there  is,  at  all 
events,  some  reason  for  thinking  that  he  did  not  set  out  on  his 
journey  to  the  ‘‘undiscovered  country,”  ‘‘unhousel’d,  disap¬ 
pointed,  unanel’d”  ;  that  the  ancient  faith,  whose  sweetness  and 
power  he  had  felt  and  confessed  in  a  day  of  trouble  and  of  rebuke 
andof  blasphemy,  was  the  minister  of  God  to  him  for  good  in  his 
supreme  hour,  and  brought  him  peace  at  the  last. 

W.  S.  Lilly. 


HEBBEET  SPENCEB  :  HIS  AUTOBIOGEAPHY  AND 
HIS  PHILOSOPHY. 


The  merits  of  Herbert  Spencer’s  autobiography  stand,  of  course, 
in  no  necessary  relation  to  the  merits  of  Herbert  Spencer  himself. 
Good  autobiographies  have  been  produced  in  about  equal  propor¬ 
tions  by  worthy  and  unworthy  men.  The  case  of  Eousseau  is 
balanced  by  that  of  Gibbon ;  the  case  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  by  that 
of  John  Stuart  Mill.  For  English  readers,  we  may  take  it,  the 
standard  is  set  by  Gibbon ;  and  Gibbon’s  work  had  the  advantage 
of  being  pruned  and  edited  hy  a  nobleman  whose  taste  was 
polished,  and  a  young  woman  whose  sense  of  humour  was  keen. 
Herbert  Spencer’s  work  badly  needed  a  similar  posthumous  atten¬ 
tion.  Lord  Sheffield,  who  substituted  the  epithet  “select,”  for 
the  epithet  “  mixed,”  in  the  historian’s  characterisation  of  the 
company  at  the  Lausanne  pension,  would  never  have  passed  the 
unchivalrous  references  to  George  Eliot’s  lack  of  “physical 
beauty,”  and  Maria  Holroyd  would  have  thrown  at  least  half  the 
book  into  the  waste-paper  basket  as  tedious.  Then  there  would 
have  remained  an  autobiography  as  good  as  Gibbon’s,  though  of  a 
different  kind  of  excellence — lacking  its  subdued  melancholy,  and 
its  classic  beauty  of  form,  but  rising  to  sublimer  heights  in  its  con¬ 
frontation  of  the  graver  problems.  As  it  is,  the  reader  has  himself 
to  edit  as  he  reads,  and  to  lay  bare  the  work  of  genius  by  much 
stripping  off  of  extraneous  matter. 

This  duly  done,  however,  the  autobiography  of  genius  will  be 
found,  and  the  contrast  between  Herbert  Spencer’s  and  Gibbon’s 
points  of  view  will  be  interesting  to  remark.  There  is  there  all 
the  difference  between  the  methods  of  the  historian  and  the  man  of 
science  brought  to  bear  upon  a  subject  of  which  the  interest  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  either  scientific  or  historical.  Gibbon  writes 
of  himself  as  he  might  have  written  of  a  Eoman  Emperor ;  Herbert 
Spencer  writes  of  himself  as  he  might  have  written  of  a  specimen 
in  a  museum.  Each  method  alike  results  in  a  very  definite  picture 
of  a  very  remarkable  man ;  the  genius  made  that  inevitable.  But 
the  reader’s  feelings  towards  the  two  men  are  necessarily  much 
affected  by  these  methods.  If  he  likes  Gibbon,  it  is  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Gibbon  deliberately  keeps  him  at  a  distance.  If  he 
likes  Herbert  Spencer,  it  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  familiarity 
which  breeds  contempt  has  been  invited.  And  the  majority  of 
readers,  when  they  have  got  to  the  end  of  the  two  volumes,  will 
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certainly  feel  that,  much  as  they  may  be  interested  in  Herbert 
Spencer,  much  as  they  may  esteem  him,  and  much  as  they  may 
pity  him,  their  affections  are  left  cold. 

In  the  case  of  many  readers,  no  doubt,  a  prejudice  against  the 
man  arises  out  of  a  prejudice  against  the  philosophy.  Those  who 
are  prejudiced  against  the  system  are  unquestionably  more 
numerous  than  those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  understand  it, 
and  the  unreasoned  prejudice  may  well  be  the  reflection  of  a 
healthy  instinct.  That  is  a  branch  of  the  subject  on  which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  say  something  presently.  But  the  sentiment  is 
really,  in  a  larger  measure,  the  result  of  Herbert  Spencer’s  very 
candid,  but  also  very  self-complacent,  self-analysis;  though,  here 
again,  the  difficulty  in  regarding  him  with  affection  lies  not  in  any 
particular  confession  which  he  makes,  but  in  the  general  impres¬ 
sion  which  he  conveys. 

He  was  deficient  in  tact.  That  is  the  worst  formal  admission 
that  he  makes ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  graver 
admission  ought  to  have  been  made,  but  was  suppressed.  Tact 
is  a  valuable  quality,  but  men  who  have  lacked  it  have  sometimes 
been  forgiven — as  the  leading  case  of  Carlyle  may  be  cited  to  show. 
Moreover,  tact  apart,  Herbert  Spencer  does  seem  to  have  possessed 
all  the  major,  and  most  of  the  minor,  virtues.  He  was  diligent; 
he  was  reasonable;  he  was  sociable.  His  integrity  was  con¬ 
spicuous  even  in  his  smallest  transactions.  In  controversy  he 
was  scrupulously  fair,  aiming  at  truth,  and  not  at  the  barren  vic¬ 
tories  of  dialectics.  He  did  his  duty  to  his  parents  and  his  neigh¬ 
bours.  He  took  part  in  useful  public  movements.  He  never 
swore,  except  once  in  middle  age,  when  he  was  fishing,  and  some¬ 
thing  went  wrong  with  his  tackle.  In  short,  he  was  just  the  sort 
of  man  upon  whom,  except  for  the  theological  difficulty,  which 
shall  be  dealt  with  in  due  course,  a  clergyman  might  have 
pronounced  a  glowing  funeral  panegyric.  And  yet - 

The  meaning  of  that  “  and  yet  ”  is  a  little  difficult  to  define, 
since  it  expresses  a  feeling  rather  than  an  idea.  Probably  its 
significance  is  that  the  average  man  cannot  bring  himself  to 
believe  that  Herbert  Spencer  was  a  human  being  of  like  passions 
with  himself.  The  average  man  always  had  a  feeling  of  that  kind 
about  Herbert  Spencer,  even  when  he  only  knew  him  by  vague 
report.  There  "were  floating  legends  which  engendered  it — the 
famous  legend  of  the  philosopher’s  rebuke  to  the  young  man  who 
beat  him  at  billiards,  for  example ;  and  the  feeling  derives  from  the 
autobiography  a  confirmation  which  may  almost  be  called  pathetic. 
The  picture  there  presented  is  of  a  philosopher  pursuing  pleasure, 
not  because  he  is  conscious  of  particular  desires  demanding  par¬ 
ticular  gratification — not  because  youth  must  have  its  way  or 
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middle-age  its  indulgences,  but  because  he  has  convinced  himself 
that  a  certain  measure  of  egoistic  hedonism  is  essential  to  efficient 
fulfilment  of  function.  To  this  end  he  fishes,  and  rows,  and  plays 
rackets  and  billiards,  and  dines  out,  and  pays  calls,  and  takes 
George  Eliot  to  concerts ;  and  he  perpetually  expresses  surprise 
that  philosophers  should  be  expected  to  display  indifference  to 
recreation.  Nothing,  perhaps,  could  be  more  sane ;  but  nothing, 
at  the  same  time,  could  make  the  average  man,  who  enjoys  the 
amenities  of  society  without  reference  to  first  principles,  more 
conscious  of  the  great  gulf  fixed  between  the  philosopher  and 
himself.  He  is  chilled  not  only  by  the  philosopher’s  superiority 
but  by  his  egotism. 

The  egotism  is  the  more  chilling  because  it  is  so  little  emotional, 
so  purely  intellectual,  so  deliberate.  The  man  who  was  always 
unbending  on  principle  could  never  (except  on  the  one  occasion 
when  something  went  wrong  with  the  fishing-tackle)  unbend 
under  the  strain  of  impulse.  And  to  say  that  is  much  the  same 
as  saying  that  he  never  really  unbent  at  all.  In  his  most  genial 
hours  he  continued  to  be  critical  both  of  himself  and  of  others. 
He  cannot  even  make  a  joke  without  generalising  as  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  which  facetiousness  is  possible  to  him.  It  was  only  the 
sudden  access  of  moderately  good  health,  he  remarks,  that  enabled 
him  to  point  out  to  George  Henry  Lewes  that  the  Isle  of  Wight 
produced  very  large  chops  for  so  small  an  island.  The  same  cause, 
he  has  noticed,  produced  similar  results  on  previous  and  subse¬ 
quent  occasions.  All  the  laughter  seems  to  die  out  of  a  joke  which 
is  thus  analytically  and  synthetically  treated  ;  and  one  feels  that  all 
the  emotion  must  have  died  out  of  friendships  which  were  so 
constantly  the  occasion  of  the  critical  balancing  of  “  traits.” 

One  useful  way  of  realising  the  nature  of  Herbert  Spencer’s 
egotism  is  to  compare  it  with  Carlyle’s.  The  sage  and  the 
philosopher  had  many  points  in  common.  Neither  of  them 
suffered  fools  gladly.  Each  of  them  wms  more  than  a  little  dis¬ 
posed  to  talk  as  if  he  were  the  judge  of  all  the  earth.  They  both 
had  the  sort  of  egotism  that  despises  the  distinctions  and  decora¬ 
tions  which  kings  and  other  rulers  patronisingly  bestow  upon  men 
who  are  greater  than  themselves  ;  and  they  both  spoke  their  minds 
frankly  about  the  people  whom  they  met.  The  difference  was 
that  Carlyle  loved  and  hated,  whereas  Herbert  Spencer  only 
judged ;  and  it  is  a  difference  that  conies  out  clearly  in  the  com¬ 
ments  that  they  passed  upon  each  other.  Carlyle  said  curtly  that 
Herbert  Spencer  wms  “  an  immeasurable  ass.”  Herbert  Spencer 
reasons  about  Carlyle  through  several  pages,  working  temperately 
up  to  the  conclusion  that  “  his  nature  was  one  which  lacked 
co-ordination,  both  intellectually  and  morally.”  It  wms,  it  must 
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be  admitted,  Herbert  Spencer  who  spoke  justly,  and  Carlyle  who 
spoke  unjustly.  But  Carlyle  spoke  more  like  a  human  being, 
following  those  truant  guides,  the  feelings,  just  as  the  rest  of  us 
do,  and  leaving  us  with  the  certainty  that,  when  he  does  meet 
a  man  whom  he  likes,  he  will  let  his  heart  go  out  to  him  without 
requiring  it  to  wait  upon  his  judgment. 

Herbert  Spencer,  on  the  other  hand,  always  requires  his  heart 
to  wait  upon  his  judgment,  with  the  result  that  in  nearly  every 
case — one  might  almost  say,  in  absolutely  every  case — it  has  to 
wait  indefinitely.  The  impression  given,  in  the  most  favourable 
cases,  is  that  he  approves  rather  than  likes;  and  his  view  of  the 
comparative  importance  of  various  “traits” — to  use  his  own 
favourite  word — is  often  calculated  to  astonish  people  who  have  not 
risen  to  his  philosophical  height.  His  characterisation  of  his 
father  is  a  case  in  point.  He  describes  an  eccentric  and  crusty 
old  gentleman,  who  refused,  on  principle,  to  take  off  his  hat  to  a 
lady,  or  to  address  any  one,  on  a  letter,  as  “Eeverend,”  or 
“Esquire”;  who  declined  to  wear  mourning  when  his  parents 
died ;  who  behaved  like  a  boor  to  his  wife,  even  when  she  was  ill, 
and  who  was  quite  unable  to  control  his  temper.  And  then,  hav¬ 
ing  set  forth  all  these  faults  at  length,  he  concludes  :  “  On  looking 
round  among  those  I  have  known,  I  cannot  find  any  one  of  higher 
type”;  not  meaning,  of  course,  that  he  frequented  a  society  in 
which  bad  manners  and  discourteous  marital  relations  were  the 
rule,  but  that  such  traits  seemed  of  inferior  significance  when 
examined  in  the  light  of  the  development  hypothesis.  Very  likely 
as  a  philosopher  he  was  right.  The  view  would  at  any  rate  have 
the  merit  of  consistency  with  his  appeal  to  his  readers,  in  a  certain 
famous  essay,  to  dress  for  dinner  in  frock  coats,  brown  trousers, 
and  many-coloured  ties,  in  order  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  etiquette, 
promote  heterogeneity,  and  facilitate  differentiation.  But  the 
average  man  is  not  conciliated  by  the  consistency.  He  either 
laughs,  or  gets  angry,  as  Carlyle  did,  with  a  disposition  to  make 
use  of  the  same  form  of  words. 

Not,  of  course,  that  Carlyle’s  form  of  words  expresses  the  truth 
or  anything  approaching  to  the  truth.  It  is  merely  the  language 
of  revolt — the  revolt  of  instinct  against  syllogisms.  What  is 
almost  uncanny  about  Herbert  Spencer  is  his  triumphant  supe¬ 
riority  to  natural  instincts.  They  seem  to  cease  to  exist  for  him 
when  he  has  investigated  their  origin  and  satisfied  himself  that 
they  fulfil  no  useful  function.  This  very  superiority  puts  him  out 
of  touch  with  his  fellows — the  more  so  because  his  reasonableness 
is  not  sweet  but  arrogant.  The  impression  is  that  evolution  has 
done  more  for  him  than  for  the  rest  of  us — that  he  represents  the 
future  rather  than  the  present  of  the  race.  Consequently  he  in- 
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spires  awe  rather  than  affection,  even  when  he  condescends.  It 
seems  as  impossible  to  get  into  any  real  human  relation  with  him 
as  with  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells’  over-educated  Martians. 

No  doubt  the  impression  made  by  the  autobiography  somewhat 
exaggerates  the  impression  made  by  the  man.  No  doubt  he  really 
was  quite  human  at  certain  hours — when  the  accident  happened 
to  the  fishing  tackle  on  the  loch,  and  when  Henry  George  accused 
him  of  having  revised  his  philosophy  to  improve  his  social  status, 
and  when  he  analysed  the  “  favourable  terms  ”  on  which  certain 
publishers  proposed  to  issue  his  works.  His  ebullitions  on  these 
occasions  belong  to  the  touches  of  nature  that  make  the  whole 
world  kin.  But  such  recorded  touches  are  few  and  far  between. 
In  the  main,  he  suggests  abstract  intellect  performing  in  a  moral¬ 
ity  play,  exhibiting  no  emotion  but  intellectual  pride.  He 
tramples  with  cold,  contemptuous  arrogance  upon  our  habits,  our 
institutions,  and  our  hasty  generalisations.  It  would  be  hard  to 
say  whether  he  is  most  disdainful  of  the  Christian  religion,  of  the 
classical  curriculum  at  the  universities,  or  of  “  the  manners  and 
tone  of  good  society.”  He  does  not  rush  to  the  assault,  swinging 
a  rhetorical  battle-axe,  as  Carlyle  did.  He  is  not  a  crusader  buti 
a  builder,  clearing  away  rubbish,  as  he  conceives  it  to  be,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  the  erection  of  a  System  of  Synthetic  Philosophy. 

What  repels  us  here  is  probably  not  so  much  the  philosophy  as 
the  egotism  of  the  philosopher.  The  philosophy  itself  is  not  with¬ 
out  its  attractions  for  a  certain  order  of  mind.  It  is  intelligible, 
and  it  is  plausible.  It  is  orderly,  and  it  is  architectonic.  What 
one  finds  wanting  in  it  (without  pausing  to  examine  it  in  detail) 
is  the  moral — or  perhaps  one  should  say  the  emotional — impetus 
which  is  always  discernible  in  the  teaching  of  Carlyle,  even  when 
it  is  most  cantankerous  and  chaotic.  No  end  appears  to  be  in  view 
except  that  the  philosopher  may  demonstrate  his  efficiency  by  the 
co-ordination  of  phenomena.  No  doubt  he  does  co-ordinate  the 
phenomena,  and  does  demonstrate  his  efficiency.  He  proves  that 
we  are  “  mostly  fools,”  whereas  Carlyle  only  said  so  in  his  haste. 
But  by  the  mere  act  of  doing  so,  he  shuts  himself  off  from  human 
sympathy.  The  natural  man  would  rather  be  passionately  de¬ 
nounced  than  treated  as  a  phenomenon  to  be  co-ordinated.  His 
disposition,  when  so  treated,  is  to  leave  the  philosopher  who  so 
treats  him  severely  alone  upon  the  pinnacle  to  which  he  has  made 
out  his  title. 

In  later  years,  indeed,  Herbert  Spencer  became  pathetically  con¬ 
scious  of  the  isolation  to  which  his  egotism  had  condemned  him. 
The  final  chapter — which  is  also  the  most  human  chapter — of  the 
Autobiography  contains  the  reluctant  admission.  He  deplores 
”  the  attitude  of  antagonism,  the  alienation  of  feeling,  the  under- 
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mining  of  the  affections,  and  the  consequent  weakening  of  the 
influence  that  should  be  exercised  through  them  :  a  diminished 
activity  of  sympathy  being  also  an  accompaniment.”  His  “  fault¬ 
finding  spirit,”  he  avows,  has  led  to  ‘‘more  or  less  disagreeable¬ 
ness  in  social  intercourse,”  and  has  also  debarred  him  from  ‘‘  the 
pleasures  of  admiration.”  When  he  went  to  the  opera  with 
George  Eliot,  he  discovered  ”  how  much  analysis  of  the  effects 
produced  deducts  from  enjoyment  of  the  effects.”  Worst  of  all, 
his  egotism  had  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  fall  in  love.  The 
critical  faculty  was  never  in  abeyance.  No  emotion  ever  over¬ 
whelmed  it.  It  was  reported  that  he  was  in  love  with  George 
Eliot,  with  whom  he  used  often  to  be  seen,  walking  and  convers¬ 
ing,  in  a  garden  by  the  Thames ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  :  ‘‘  Phy¬ 
sical  beauty  is  a  sine  qua  non  with  me ;  as  was  once  unhappily 
proved  where  the  intellectual  traits  and  the  emotional  traits  were 
of  the  highest.” 

Truly,  all  these  are  very  melancholy  admissions.  In  every 
walk  of  life,  it  seems,  some  sine  qua  non  stood  like  an  angel  with 
a  flaming  sword  between  Herbert  Spencer  and  his  emotions.  It 
is  no  wonder  that,  when  he  was  old  and  ill  and  lonely,  and  looked 
back  over  the  long  road  that  he  had  travelled,  he  asked  himself. 
Was  it  all  worth  while? 

Was  it?  The  question  itself  is  pathetic,  but  the  answer  is  more 
pathetic  still.  Eor  the  most  comforting  thing  that  Herbert 
Spencer  can  find  to  say  about  himself  is  that,  being  the  egotist  that 
he  was,  he  would  have  been  tortured  by  a  constant  irritation  if 
he  had  not  followed  the  course  which  egotism  dictated.  ‘‘  The 
perpetual  consciousness  of  a  large  aim  unachieved  ”  w'ould  have 
been  more  than  he  could  bear.  Yet  to  another  proposing  to 
follow  his  example  he  would  give  ”  deterrent  advice,”  unless  ‘‘  the 
prompting  motive  ”  were  ‘‘  the  high  one  of  doing  something  to> 
benefit  mankind.”  This,  he  confesses,  was  only  one  of  his  own 
motives,  and  not  the  chief  one.  The  other  ‘‘prompters”  were 
the  architectonic  instinct  and  ‘‘  the  desire  for  achievement  and  the- 
honour  which  achievement  brings  ” ;  and  these  latter  rewards, 
though  he  conquered  them  in  full  measure,  did  not  yield  him  the 
gratification  that  he  had  looked  for  :  ‘‘  Of  literary  distinction,  as 
of  so  many  other  things  which  men  pursue,  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle.  ...  As  contrasted  with- 
the  aggregate  of  preceding  pains  the  achieved  pleasure  is  insignifi¬ 
cant.”  With  much  more  to  the  same  effect — all  of  which  is 
the  melancholy  acknowledgment  that,  though  he  might  have  been 
still  more  miserable  if  he  had  continued  to  live  his  life  as  a  sub¬ 
editor  or  a  civil  engineer,  he  has  been  an  egotist  and  has  paid 
the  price. 
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But  that  is  not  all.  Some  philosophers  have  found  that  the 
philosophy  to  which  they  have  thought  their  way  is  itself  a  suffi¬ 
cient  reward  for  the  sacrifices  necessitated  by  the  task.  Kant  and 
Hegel  may  have  felt  that.  Herbert  Spencer  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  have  felt  it,  and,  to  do  him  justice,  does  not  affect  to 
have  done  so.  All  that  he  can  and  does  claim  is  that  he  enjoyed 
the  exercise  of  co-ordinating  phenomena,  and  was  pleased  with 
himself  for  his  great  skill  in  co-ordinating  them.  “  ’Tis  w’ell ;  ’tis 
something.”  But  from  the  contemplation  of  the  co-ordinated 
phenomena  there  is  no  satisfaction  to  be  derived,  and  he  does  not 
pretend  to  have  derived  any  therefrom.  His  system,  after  all, 
amounts  to  little  more  than  the  finding  of  a  formula — the  formula 
which  describes  the  whole  course  of  the  evolution  of  the  objects 
of  consciousness  from  the  nebulous  gas  to  the  philosopher.  But  it 
leaves  the  real  riddles  of  life  unsolved,  starting  from  the  Unknow¬ 
able,  and  coming  back  to  it  after  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage. 
No  man  can  feel  ”  calmed,  ennobled,  comforted,  sustained”  by 
such  a  system  of  philosophy  as  that. 

And  Herbert  Spencer  knows  this  and  feels  it  poignantly.  He 
enumerates  many  mysteries  that  seem  insoluble,  and  adds 

Then  behind  these  mysteries  lies  the  all  embracing  mystery — whenoo 
this  all  embracing  transformation  which  has  gone  on  unceasingly  through¬ 
out  a  past  eternity,  and  will  go  on  unceasingly  throughout  a  future 
eternity?  And  along  with  this  rises  the  paralysing  thought — what  if,  of 
all  that  is  thus  incomprehensible  to  us,  there  exists  no  comprehension  any¬ 
where?  No  wondor  that  men  take  refuge  in  authoritative  dogma! 

And  he  concludes  :  — 

Thus  religious  creeds,  which  in  one  way  or  other  occupy  the  sphere  that 
rational  interpretation  seeks  to  occupy  and  fails,  and  fails  the  more  it 
seeks,  I  have  come  to  regard  with  sympathy  based  on  community  of 
need;  feeling  that  dissent  from  them  results  from  inability  to  accept  the 
solution  offered,  joined  with  the  wish  that  solutions  could  be  found. 

These  striking  passages  suggest  nothing  so  much  as  a  bankrupt 
philosopher  filing  his  petition  and  asking  that  a  Eeceiver  may  be 
appointed.  They  will  probably  be  more  widely  quoted  than  any 
other  passages  in  the  Autobiography ;  and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
see  how  they  will  be  taken  by  those  whom  they  concern — by  the 
men  of  science  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  theologians  on  the 
other. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  theologians — or  of  some  of  them— 
will  be  to  gloat.  “  This,”  one  pictures  them  saying,  ‘‘is  the 
wretched  end  of  the  most  intellectual  man  who  ever  tried  to  steer 
by  the  light  of  intellect  alone.  If  only  he  had  had  faith - ” 

Precisely.  Faith  is  the  word  we  want — the  word  that  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  discussion.  Only  we  must  not  fling  it  about  loosely  and 
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rhetorically,  as  some  theologians  do,  but  must  try  to  feel  our  way 
to  a  definition  as  accurate  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  allow. 
Herbert  Spencer  should  have  had  faith,  we  are  told.  Faith  in 
what?  That  is  the  crux ;  and  he  who  can  resolve  it  will  bring  a 
very  valuable  quota  to  the  interminable,  or,  at  any  rate,  unter¬ 
minated,  controversy  as  to  the  alleged  antagonism  between 
science  and  religion.  There  are  those  who  affirm  this  antagonism, 
and  there  are  those  who  deny  it.  But  the  question,  as  ordinarily 
propounded,  is  rather  one  of  words  than  of  facts;  and  the  facts, 
not  being  at  issue,  can  easily  be  stated. 

Historically  the  antagonism  has  unquestionably  existed.  One 
has  only  to  quote  the  attitude  of  the  churches  towards  Galileo  and 
Bishop  Colenso  to  prove  that  fact  to  demonstration.  Nowadays, 
however,  the  views  of  Galileo  and  Bishop  Colenso  are  not  seriously 
disputed  by  the  churches.  Their  contention  now  is  not  that  these 
and  similar  thinkers  were  wrong,  but  that  nothing  in  the  conclu¬ 
sions  which  science  has  established  is  necessarily  antagonistic  to 
Christian  dogma.  A  dialectician  might  remark  that,  if  the 
antagonism  was  unnecessary,  then  the  churches  stand  self-con- 
victed  of  having  been  grauitously  quarrelsome ;  but  a  dialectical 
point  of  this  kind  is  not  worth  making.  The  real  point  at  issue 
is  whether  there  exists,  or  need  exist,  antagonism  at  the  present 
time ;  and  the  answer  to  that  question  depends  upon  the  answers 
to  two  other  questions.  Does  the  man  of  science  claim  that,  when 
all  the  phenomena  are  co-ordinated,  all  the  ground  is  covered? 
Does  the  theologian  maintain  that  he  is  entitled  to  judge  different 
classes  of  phenomena  by  different  laws  of  evidence,  and  to  ascribe 
merit  to  the  acceptance,  without  reference  to  the  evidence,  of 
certain  statements  as  to  phenomena  ?  If  both  these  questions  can 
be  answered  in  the  negative,  then  religion  and  science  are  not  in 
the  least  antagonistic.  If  either  of  them  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  then  to  deny  the  antagonism  is  to  juggle  idly  with 
words. 

Let  us  consider  the  theologians  first.  We  have  pictured  them 
—and  they  will  hardly  repudiate  the  picture — as  desiderating 
“faith”  for  persons  in  Herbert  Spencer’s  position.  Shall  we 
try  to  carry  the  picture  a  little  further,  and  imagine  the  theologians 
in  the  character  of  missionaries  delivering  their  message  to  the 
philosopher  himself?  He  has  not  ”  hardened  his  heart.”  On  the 
contrary  he  has  expressed  his  desire  to  be  convinced.  How  then 
can  the  theologians  help  him?  They  demand  “faith.”  But 
faith  does  not,  even  to  a  theologian,  mean  believing  anything  that 
anybody  chooses  to  tell  you.  Once  more  then  ;  “  Faith  in  what  ”  ? 
The  antagonism,  if  any,  between  religion  and  science  must  appear 
in  the  answer  to  that  question. 
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It  is  clear,  to  begin  with,  that  the  theologians  can  make  no 
headway  with  a  disappointed  philosopher  of  the  stamp  of  Herbert 
Spencer  by  proposing  for  belief  some  statement  concerning  pheno¬ 
mena  which  is  inherently  improbable  and  inadequately  supported 
by  evidence.  Still  less  can  they  make  headway  by  the  represen¬ 
tation  that  the  entertaining  of  such  a  belief  is  a  test  of  moral 
worth.  Having  found  something  “astonishing”  in  “  the  sup¬ 
position  that  the  Cause,  from  which  have  arisen  thirty  millions  of 
suns  with  their  attendant  planets,  made  a  bargain  with  Abraham 
to  give  him  territory  in  exchange  for  allegiance,”  the  scientific 
thinker  will  go  on  to  say  :  “  Either  this  statement  can  be  proved 
or  it  cannot.  If  it  can  be  proved,  there  is  no  merit  in  believing 
that  it  is  true ;  and  if  it  cannot  be  proved,  there  is  no  reason  for 
believing  that  it  is  true.”  That  is  a  logical  dilemma  from  which 
there  is  no  w^ay  of  escape.  For  the  statement  in  question — which 
is  typical  of  a  good  many  theological  affirmations — is  a  statement 
of  alleged  historical  fact  in  the  phenomenal  world,  and  its  truth 
or  falsity  can  only  be  gauged  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  historical 
inquiry.  To  present  them  “on  authority”  is  idle;  for  this  is 
only  to  demand  that  the  inquiry  shall  be  begun  at  an  earlier  stage. 
What  man,  or  body  of  men,  has  the  authority  to  make  inherently 
improbable  statements  without  reference  to  the  evidence?  That, 
at  any  rate,  is  a  question  which  can  only  be  settled  by  examination 
of  evidence ;  and  the  theologians  are  very  far  from  being  agreed 
among  themselves  as  to  the  answer  that  should  be  given  to  it. 
As  a  test,  therefore,  of  the  truth  of  historical  statements, 
authority — except  in  so  far  as  it  represents  the  recorded  results  of 
inquiry,  which  theological  authority  does  not — is  absolutely  value¬ 
less  ;  while  it  obviously  cannot  be  maintained  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth  of  disputed  historical  statements  is  either  intuitive  or 
deducible  from  the  facts  of  consciousness. 

Evidently,  then,  the  man  of  science  can  get  no  help  from  the 
theologians  here.  Nor  is  his  case  appreciably  more  hopeful  when 
he  is  met  with  a  demand  for  faith  in  those  quasi-metaphysical 
statements  of  the  theologians  which  alternate  with  their  historical 
statements,  and  are  most  typically  exemplified  in  the  Athanasian 
Creed.  Here  the  Spencerian  thinker  asks  not :  “  What  is  your 
evidence  ?  but ,  What  is  your  meaning  ?  ’  ’  The  theologians  ask  him 
to  believe  in  Mysteries,  whereas  he  has  already  avowed  his  belief 
in  the  Unknowable.  What,  he  asks,  is  the  difference  between  the 
two  mental  attitudes?  Above  all,  how  can  he  believe  in  definite 
statements  concerning  Mysteries?  The  statements  are  definite 
only  in  form.  Though  the  definite  form  is  used,  no  corresponding 
definite  idea  is  present  to  the  mind.  The  statement,  therefore, 
as  Herbert  Spencer  would  put  it,  “  does  not  constitute  a  proposi- 
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tion.”  Consequently,  there  can  be  no  question  of  either  believing 
or  disbelieving  it.  We  think  in  propositions,  and  believing  is  a 
kind  of  thinking.  Where  there  is  no  proposition,  there  can  be 
no  belief. 

So  far,  therefore,  we  see  that,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with 
religion,  theology,  at  all  events,  is  antagonistic  to  science,  and 
science  has  the  best  of  the  argument.  We  had  a  striking  example 
of  the  antagonism  only  the  other  day,  when  the  Bishop  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  who  is  not  usually  accused  of  narrow-mindedness,  ad¬ 
monished  and  punished  one  of  his  clergy  for  scepticism  as  to  the 
“  virgin  birth.”  Very  likely,  as  a  matter  of  church  discipline,  the 
Bishop  was  right.  An  agreement  is  an  agreement,  and,  as  things 
stand,  a  sceptical  clergyman  may  perhaps  be  accused  of  obtaining 
money  by  false  pretences.  But  there  was  nothing  in  the  Bishop’s 
attitude  to  conciliate  the  earnest  seeker  after  truth.  For  the 
earnest  seeker  after  truth  has  only  to  say  :  ”  What  is  at  issue  is  a 
matter  of  historical  fact.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  a  matter  of  evidence. 
Nothing  but  evidence  can  settle  it.  It  is  unnecessary  to  insist  if 
the  evidence  is  conclusive,  and  it  is  unscientific  to  insist  if  the 
evidence  is  inconclusive.”  All  the  antagonism  between  theology 
and  science  is  there ;  and  theology  has  very  clearly  been  tres¬ 
passing  on  scientific  territory. 

But  science  (or  philosophy,  if  the  term  be  preferred)  has  tres¬ 
passed  also.  Or  shall  we  say — to  make  the  metaphor  fit  the  case 
of  Herbert  Spencer — that  it  has  overtraded  and  gone  into  voluntary 
liquidation  ? 

The  trouble  is  this  :  that  Herbert  Spencer,  setting  out  to  apply 
his  famous  formula  of  evolution  to  all  branches  of  knowledge  and 
all  phases  of  existence,  got  on  tolerably  well,  though  not  quite 
without  exposing  himself  to  criticism,  until  he  came  to  ethics, 
and  there  broke  down.  A  great  gulf  barred  his  path — the  gulf 
between  “  is  ”  and  “  ought.”  Let  it  be  granted — since  it  would 
be  a  long  matter  to  argue — that  he  has  successfully  described  the 
historical  origin  and  gradual  evolution  of  the  sense  of  moral  obliga¬ 
tion.  That  sense  has — and  no  one  need  be  concerned  to  deny  that 
it  has— certain  physical  or  material  conditions,  just  as  has  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  or  the  sense  of  hunger  and  thirst. 
It  is  a  phenomenon,  and  studied  qua  phenomenon  will  be  found 
to  be  governed  by  laws  in  the  same  way  as  other  phenomena. 
But  at  this  point  the  difficulty  occurs,  owing  to  the  fact  that  man 
is  not  only  conscious,  but  self-conscious.  Supposing  that  the 
sense  of  moral  obligation  is  to  be  explained  in  this  way  (and  sup¬ 
posing  also,  that  the  explanation  so  presented  is  accepted  as  the 
complete  and  only  explanation) ,  then  what  becomes  of  the  obliga¬ 
tion  itself?  Obviously  it  ceases  to  exist.  The  answer  to  the 
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question ,  ‘  ‘  How  have  I  come  to  feel  that  such  and  such  actions 
are  right?  ”  may,  from  the  Spencerian  stand-point,  be  clear.  To 
the  further  question,  “  Why  should  I  trouble  to  perform  such 
actions  if  I  do  not  wish  to?  ”  it  supplies  no  answer  whatsoever. 

That,  of  course,  is  the  vice  of  all  Utilitarian  systems  of  ethics, 
whether  modified  by  the  adoption  of  the  evolution  hypothesis  or 
not.  The  man  who  is  told  that  virtue  consists  in  attending  to  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  replies  that  the  greatest 
number  is  number  one.  He  who  is  urged  to  consider  the  future' 
interest  of  the  race,  asks  :  "  What  has  posterity  done  for  me?” 
And  there  is  absolutely  no  rejoinder  possible  from  the  scientist’s 
point  of  view.  According  to  him,  morality  is  only  a  habit,  and 
the  moral  sense  only  an  illusion  of  consciousness.  But  habits  can 
be  broken,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  illusions,  when  known  to 
be  illusions,  should  influence  conduct. 

Only,  by  an  apparent  paradox,  the  “  ought  ”  remains  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  recognised  as  an  “  ought  ”  after  it  has  been  most 
carefully  explained  away.  The  reality  of  obligation  in  general— as 
distinct  from  certain  obligations  in  particular — persists  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  very  philosophers  who  profess  to  have  traced  its 
genesis  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  have  traced  the  genesis  of, 
say,  the  sense  of  smell.  They  let  it  appear,  not  only  in  their 
table-talk,  but  in  the  very  writings  in  which  they  expound  its 
natural  history.  Herbert  Spencer  is  no  further  advanced  in  this 
respect  than  Mill.  The  fallacy  of  Mill’s  qualitative  distinctions 
between  pleasures  is  a  commonplace  of  the  lecture-room.  Herbert 
Spencer,  in  this  Autobiography,  talks  of  “  the  high  aim  of  doing 
something  to  benefit  mankind.”  Why  “high”?  The  word  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  used  in  the  ordinary  scientific  sense  in  which  it  is 
employed  to  distinguish  a  thoroughly  differentiated  from  an  imper¬ 
fectly  differentiated  organism.  It  implies  not  merely  morality,  but 
”  morality  touched  by  emotion  ” — which  is  Matthew  Arnold’s 
tentative  definition  of  religion. 

Here,  then,  we  see  the  exact  nature  of  Herbert  Spencer’s  philo¬ 
sophical  bankruptcy.  We  have  seen  that  he  was  aware  of  it  and 
lamented  it ;  and  we  have  also  seen  that  the  theologians  do  not 
ordinarily  conduct  their  business  in  a  manner  which  entitles  them 
to  the  Receivership.  We  find,  in  fact,  a  certain  “  terrain  vague  ” 
which  neither  evolutionary  science  nor  dogmatic  theology  is  strong 
enough  to  occupy  :  the  one  because  its  explanations  fail  to  ex¬ 
plain  anything ;  the  other  because  its  explanations,  in  so  far  as 
they  have  any  meaning,  consist  of  statements  of  fact  which  it  is 
the  province  of  science  to  investigate  and  for  which  science  finds 
the  evidence  inadequate.  It  seems  to  follow  that  the  starting 
point  of  the  inquiry  must  necessarily  be  the  human  consciousness 
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itself.  NVe  assuredly  shall  not  find  therein  any  definite  pro^xisi- 
tioDS  such  as  the  theologians  propound  as  to  the  collocation  of 
phenomena.  Nor  can  we  expect  to  find  therein  any  definite  moral 
propositions  equally  true  at  all  times,  and  in  all  circumstances. 
But  we  as  certainly  shall  find  there  the  vague  but  very  emphatic 
“ought  ”  ;  for  this  is  deducible  from  the  whole  mental  life  even 
of  those  who  analyse  it  into  its  component  parts,  and  those  who 
disregard  its  precepts.  Evolutional  philosophers,  as  we  have  seen, 
pass  moral  judgments,  and  rascals,  as  we  all  know,  expect  to  find 
“honour  among  thieves.” 

We  are  brought  back,  in  fact,  to  those  despised  metaphysics 
which  Herbert  Spencer  was  supposed  to  have  cleared  out  of  the 
whole  world,  from  Germany  to  Japan.  Science  is  no  substitute 
for  them,  and  dogmatic  theology  is  only  a  kind  of  science — or 
rather  of  sciolism.  Statements  about  the  Infinite  obviously  cannot 
be  presented  to  a  finite  intelligence  in  the  form  of  comprehensible 
proix)sitions.  That  follows  from  the  meaning  of  words  and  the 
conditions  of  thought.  But  it  also  follows  from  the  meaning  of 
words  and  the  conditions  of  thought  that  the  finite  is  itself  a  part 
of  the  Infinite.  Apprehension  of  the  Infinite  may  then  be  possible 
uot  from  w’ithout,  but  from  within — may  be  a  first  fact  of  our 
nature,  not  the  less  a  metaphysical  reality  because  it  is  materially 
conditioned.  Modern  theology — a  certain  school  of  modern 
theology,  at  all  events -does  seem  to  be  tending  to  build  more  and 
more  upon  that  foundation,  and  to  be  using  w’hat  were  once  the 
hard,  stereotyped  dogmas  of  the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  and 
the  like,  ‘‘  not  as  arguments,  but  as  illustrations.”  Doing  this, 
joining  hands  with  the  metaphysicians,  and  working  with  them 
liannoniously ,  the  theologians  may  even  yet  prove  themselves 
acceptable  as  Receivers  in  the  philosophical  bankruptcy  above  re¬ 
ferred  to.  But  they  will  not  be  acceptable  so  long  as,  like  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  they  give  out  that  the  root  of  the  matter  lies 
in  believing  statements  inherently  improbable,  without  reference 
to  the  evidence.  This  sort  of  thing  is  not  religion  at  all,  but  only 
bad  science  ;  and  it  certainly  was  not  with  bad  science  that  Herbert 
Spencer  meant  to  express  ”  a  sympathy  based  on  community  of 
need.” 

Francis  Gribble. 
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LOED  ACTON’S  LETTERS  TO  MARY  GLADSTONE 
(MRS.  DREW). 


These  letters  have  come  as  a  revelation  to  the  public  in  general. 
Lord  Acton  was  a  man  of  the  world  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
phrase.  He  was  probably  the  most  learned  layman  of  his  genera¬ 
tion.  But  he  was  no  bookworm.  His  gift  of  rapid  reading  and 
retaining  what  he  read  was  portentous ,  and  enabled  him  to  mingle 
more  freely  in  society,  without  encroachment  on  his  hours  of 
study,  than  would  have  been  possible  for  a  man  less  gifted.  And 
he  not  only  read  methodically.  He  had  the  faculty  of  taking  up 
a  book  at  night,  when  on  a  visit  to  a  friend,  and  picking  its  brains, 
so  to  speak,  before  he  went  to  bed.  And  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired  was,  from  long  habit,  automatically  labelled  and  pigeon¬ 
holed  in  his  mind,  so  that  it  was  ready  for  use  when  required. 
He  possessed  in  a  rare  degree  the  tw'o  great  secrets  of  accumulat¬ 
ing  and  assimilating  knowdedge — concentration  of  thought  and 
diligent  and  systematic  use  of  time,  gathering  up  the  fragments, 
so  that  nothing  was  lost.  It  would  be  instructive  if  one  could 
sum  up  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  amount  of  time  lost  in  this 
neglect  of  fragments.  I  once  asked  Mr.  Gladstone  how  he 
managed  to  get  through  so  much  reading.  “  I  suppose,”  I  said, 
“  that  you  run  rapidly  through  a  book  and  master  its  contents 
by  a  glance  at  each  page.”  ‘‘  On  the  contrary,”  he  answered, 
“I  am  rather  a  slow’  reader;  but  I  read  methodically,  and  waste 
no  time.”  A  distinguished  diplomatist  published  an  interesting 
book  some  years  ago,  w’hich  he  told  a  friend  that  he  had  written 
during  the  odd  moments  that  his  wife  used  to  keep  him  waiting 
for  dinner.  Lord  Acton  was  an  adept  in  gathering  up  fragments 
of  time  in  his  insatiable  hunger  for  knowledge. 

But  to  the  general  public  this  man  of  profound  and  varied  erudi¬ 
tion,  brilliant  intellect,  and  sound  judgment,  w’as  unknown.  To 
even  the  mass  of  educated  people  Lord  Acton  was  nothing  more 
than  a  name,  if  so  much.  He  was  for  the  most  part  a  silent 
member  of  Parliament  in  both  Houses,  and  most  of  what  he  pub¬ 
lished  was  anonymous,  and  was  scattered  over  reviews,  magazines, 
and  newspapers.  The  selection  from  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Drew, 
now  published,  discloses  what  his  intimate  friends  always  knew, 
that  Lord  Acton  w’as  not  only  a  prodigy  of  learning,  but  also  one 
of  the  ablest  men  of  his  time. 
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The  letters  are  written  w’ith  great  ease,  but  almost  every  page 
contains  something  worth  remembering.  They  deal  with  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  but  chiefly  with  politics,  religion,  and  ethics. 
His  criticisms  are  always  acute  and  generally  sound,  though  not 
always  free  from  prejudice.  He  was  a  devoted,  but  by  no  means 
undiscriminating  Gladstonian.  Burke  and  Gladstone  he  placed 
on  an  eminence  above  all  other  British, statesmen,  and  he  put 
Gladstone  first.  “  It  is  impossible,”  he  writes  to  Mrs.  Drew, 
“not  to  be  struck  by  the  many  points  of  resemblance  between 
Burke  and  your  father — the  only  two  men  of  that  stature  in  our 
political  history.”  The  following  is  w'orth  quoting.  His  corre¬ 
spondent  ”  washed  that  she  might  disengage  her  mind  from  its 
surroundings,  and  learn  the  judgment  of  posterity  ”  on  con¬ 
temporary  events  and  statesmen.  Lord  Acton  answers  :  — 

The  generation  you  consult  will  be  more  democratic  and  better  instructed 
than  our  own ;  for  the  progress  of  democracy,  though  not  constant,  is 
certain,  and  the  progress  of  knowledge  is  both  constant  and  certain.  It 
will  be  more  severe  in  literary  judgments,  and  more  generous  in  political. 
With  this  prospect  before  me  I  ought  to  have  answered  that  hereafter,  when 
our  descendants  shall  stand  before  the  slab  that  is  not  yet  laid  among  the 
monuments  of  famous  Englishmen,  they  will  say  that  Chatham  knew  how 
to  inspire  a  nation  with  his  energy,  but  was  poorly  furnished  with  knowledge 
and  ideas;  that  the  capacity  of  Fox  was  never  proved  in  otfice,  though  he 
was  the  first  of  debaters ;  that  Pitt,  the  strongest  of  ministers,  was  among 
the  weakest  of  legislators;  that  no  foreign  secretary  has  equalled  Canning, 
but  that  he  showed  no  other  administrative  ability;  that  Peel,  who  excelled 
as  an  administrator,  a  debater,  and  a  tactician,  fell  everywhere  short  of 
genius,  and  that  the  highest  merits  of  the  five  without  their  drawbacks 
were  united  in  your  father.  Possibly  they  may  remember  that  his  only 
rival  in  depth,  and  wealth,  and  force  of  mind  was  neither  admitted  to  the 
Cabinet,  nor  buried  in  the  Abbey.  They  will  not  say  of  him  as  of  Burke 
that  his  writing  equalled  his  speaking,  or  surpassed  it  like  Macaulay’s. 


Apropos  of  the  last  sentence  in  this  quotation,  I  remember  an 
opposite  opinion  expressed  to  me  by  the  late  Lord  Selhorne  in  the 
year  1878.  ‘‘  How  w'onderfully  Mr.  Gladstone’s  style  has  im¬ 

proved,”  he  said;  “  he  now'  writes  quite  as  well  as  he  speaks.” 
But  let  us  pursue  Lord  Acton’s  comparison  of  Burke  and  Glad¬ 
stone.  “In  your  father,”  he  writes  to  Mrs.  Drew',  “there  is 
all  the  resource  and  policy  of  the  heroes  of  Carlyle’s  worship,  and 
yet  he  moves  scrupulously  along  the  lines  of  the  science  of  states¬ 
manship.  Those  who  deem  that  Burke  was  the  first  political 
genius  until  now,  must  at  this  point  admit  his  inferiority.  .  .  . 
In  the  three  elements  of  greatness  combined,  the  man,  the  pow'er, 
and  the  result — character,  genius,  and  success — none  reached  his 
[Mr.  Gladstone’s]  level.”  This  high  estimate  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
which  is  amplified  later  in  a  long  passage  of  splendid  eloquence,  is 
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all  the  more  striking  from  Lord  Acton’s  admiration  of  Burke,  as 
in  the  following  passage  :  — 

You  can  hardly  imagine  what  Burke  is  for  all  of  us  who  think  about 
politics,  and  are  not  wrapped  in  the  blaze  and  the  whirlwind  of  Rousseau. 
Systems  of  scientific  thought  have  been  built  up  by  famous  scholars  on  the 
fragments  that  fell  from  his  table.  Great  literary  fortunes  have  been  made 
by  men  who  traded  on  the  hundredth  part  of  him.  Brougham  and  Lowe 
lived  by  the  vitality  of  hiS  ideas.  Mackintosh  and  Macaulay  are  only 
Burke  trimmed  and  stripped  of  all  that  touched  the  skies.  Montalembert, 
borrowing  a  hint  from  Dollinger,  says  that  Burke  and  Shakespeare  were 
the  two  greatest  Englishmen. 

Will  posterity  confirm  Lord  Acton’s  judgment  on  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone?  My  own  belief  is  that  it  will,  and  Lord  Salisbury’s  fine 
panegyric  on  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  time  of  his  death  implies  a 
similar  belief.  It  is  often  the  fate  of  great  men  to  pass  under  an 
eclipse  for  some  time  after  their  death,  and  then  to  emerge  into 
the  light,  and  to  go  on  rising  in  fame  as  the  generations  pass ;  just 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  kind  of  popularity  which  shines 
brightly  for  a  decade  or  two  after  the  statesman’s  death,  and  then 
gradually  wanes  and  vanishes.  Of  the  latter,  Palmerston  is  an 
example.  Nothing  survives  of  him  now  but  a  pale  memory  of 
what  Lord  Beaconsfield  once  called  “  a  turbulent  foreign  policy.” 
Burke  is  an  example  of  the  former.  Who  that  knows  anything 
of  him  would  believe  that  the  following  could  be  written  of  him 
by  a  distinguished  author  not  many  years  after  his  death?  ;  — 

It  has  always  been  with  me  a  test  of  tho  sense  and  candour  of  any  one 
belonging  to  tho  opposite  party  whether  he  allowed  Burke  to  be  a  great 
man.  Of  all  the  persons  of  this  description  that  I  have  ever  known  I  never 
met  with  above  one  or  two  who  would  make  this  concession.  Wliether  it 
was  that  party  feelings  ran  too  high  to  admit  of  any  real  candour,  or 
whether  it  was  owing  to  an  essential  vulgarity  in  their  habits  of  thinking, 
they  all  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  he  was  a  wild  enthusiast,  or  a  hollow 
sophist,  who  was  to  be  answered  by  bits  of  facts,  by  smart  logic,  by  shrewd 
questions,  and  idle  songs.  I  cannot  discover  that  he  was  much  better 
understood  by  those  of  his  own  party,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  little 
aflSnity  there  is  between  his  mode  of  reasoning  and  theirs. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  rebut  the  accusation  against  Burke  of 
being  a  “verbose”  speaker  and  writer.  “If  he  sometimes 
multiplies  words,”  he  pleads,  “it  is  not  for  want  of  ideas,  but 
because  there  are  no  words  that  fully  express  his  ideas,  and  he  has 
to  do  as  well  as  he  can  by  different  ones.”  Lord  Acton  was 
certainly  right  in  thinking  that  Burke  and  Gladstone  stood  apart 
among  and  above  British  statesmen,  and  history  will  probably 
ratify  his  preference  for  Gladstone  as  the  greater  man  of  the  two. 
By  universal  consent  Mr.  Gladstone  has  no  rival  in  the  region  of 
finance,  not  merely  in  his  fertility  of  resource,  grasp  of  principles. 
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and  mastery  of  details,  but  in  the  skill  and  eloquence  w’ith  which 
he  expounded  his  schemes,  combining,  as  Montalembert  said, 
“the  grandeur  of  Berryer  with  the  subtlety  of  Thiers.”  No 
other  orator  in  the  annals  of  the  British  Parliament  could  hold 
his  audience  spellbound  for  more  than  five  hours  over  a  financial 
statement.  Foreign  policy  is  supposed  to  have  been  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  weak  point;  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  exercised  more 
influence  of  an  enduring  and  a  beneficent  kind  on  foreign  politics 
than  any  British  statesman  since  Canning.  Italians,  irrespective 
of  party,  have  declared  that  next  to  Cavonr,  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
most  to  do  with  the  liberation  and  unity  of  Italy.  The  Treaty  of 
Berlin  embodied  his  policy,  shorn  of  provisions  which  would  have 
given  peace  and  prosperity  to  Armenia  and  Macedonia  ;  and  the 
Alabama  Treaty  not  only  paved  the  way  for  our  happy  relations 
with  the  United  States,  but,  in  addition,  initiated  the  movement 
in  favour  of  international  arbitration  that  has  resulted  in  The 
Hague  Tribunal,  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  eventually  sub¬ 
stitute  the  reign  of  reason  and  law  for  that  of  brute  force.  Lord 
Acton  thought  that  ”  Burke  would  have  made  the  peace  with  the 
Africanders,  which  is  the  noblest  w’ork  of  the  Ministry  ”  of  1880; 
and  it  may  be  that  before  many  years  are  over  even  the  South 
African  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone  will  justify  the  eulogy  of  his 
judicial  admirer.  What  made  Acton  so  sound  and  far-sighted  a 
critic  of  political  affairs  was  his  possession  in  an  eminent  degree 
of  the  quality  which  he  found  lacking  in  Seeley  and  other  writers. 
“The  great  object,”  he  wrote,  apropos  of  Seeley’s  ‘‘  Expansion 
of  England,”  “  in  trying  to  understand  history,  political, 
religious,  literary,  or  scientific,  is  to  get  behind  men,  and  to  grasp 
ideas.  Ideas  have  a  radiation  and  development,  an  ancestry  and 
posterity  of  their  own,  in  w’hich  men  play  the  part  of  godfathers 
and  godmothers  more  than  that  of  legitimate  parents.”  Seeley 
overlooked  this. 

He  discerns  no  Whiggism,  but  only  Whigs.  And  he  wonders  at  the 
mistakes  of  the  W’higs  when  he  ought  to  be  following  up  the  growth  and 
modification  of  their  doctrine,  and  its  influence  on  the  Church,  on  tolera¬ 
tion,  on  European  politics,  on  the  English  monarchy,  the  Colonies,  finance, 
local  Government,  justice,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  So  you  may  read  in 
Alison  of  the  profligacy  of  Mirabeau,  the  ferocity  of  Marat,  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  Louis,  the  sombre  fanaticism  of  Robespierre.  But  what  we  want 
to  know  is  why  the  old  world  that  had  lasted  so  long  went  to  ruin,  how  the 
doctrine  of  equality  sprang  into  omnipotence,  how  it  changed  the  principles 
of  administration,  justice,  international  law,  taxation,  representation, 
property,  and  religion. 

This  power  of  going  below  the  surface  of  things,  and  tracing 
events  to  causes  which  propelled  men,  sometimes  unconsciously, 
towards  predestined  ends,  Acton  himself  possessed  in  a  singular 
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degree,  and  his  native  aptitude  for  such  analyses  had,  in  his  well- 
stored  mind,  an  immense  range  of  facts  to  draw  upon  for  purposes 
of  comparison  and  correction.  To  this  he  refers  playfully  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  passage  just  quoted  :  “  See  H.  of  L.  [History  of 
Liberty]  p.  50,000.”  A  monumental  work  which  Lord  Acton 
intended  to  write,  and  for  which  he  collected  a  fine  library  and 
an  immense  accumulation  of  materials;  but  which,  alas!  never 
passed  beyond  that  stage.  His  vast  and  varied  and  well-digested 
knowledge,  therefore,  makes  his  judgments  on  men  and  things 
singularly  penetrating  and  luminous.  A  paragraph,  a  sentence, 
sometimes  a  phrase,  sums  up  the  case,  and  makes  an  end  of  it. 

His  tw’o  great  passions  were  love  of  liberty,  in  its  widest  sense, 
and  loyalty  to  truth  and  justice.  The  nearest  approach  to  anger 
with  Mr. 'Gladstone  in  these  letters  was  caused  by  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  proposal  to  give  a  public  funeral  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and 
his  qualified  eulogy  of  that  statesman  in  making  the  proposal. 
That  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  so  often  denounced  Lord  Beacons- 
field’s  policy,  and  believed  his  influence  on  public  affairs  to  be 
injurious,  could,  with  sincerity,  declare  Lord  Beaconsfield 
“w’orthy  of  a  reward  that  was  not  paid  to  Fox  or  Canning,” 
seemed  to  him  incredible,  and  he  imagined  Mr.  Gladstone  saying 
in  self-defence  :  ‘‘  I  do  it  because  I  am  not  the  leader  of  the 
nation ,  but  the  appointed  minister  of  its  wflll ;  because  it  is  my 
office  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  opinions  I  disapprove,  to  obey  an 
impulse  I  condemn,  to  execute  the  popular  wishes  when  they 
contradict  my  own.” 

Lord  Acton’s  criticism  here,  though  natural,  is  unfounded. 
Mr.  Gladstone  received  the  news  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  death 
at  Hawarden,  where  I  chanced  to  be  staying  at  the  time,  and  I 
know  that  he  immediately  telegraphed  to  Lord  Eowton  that  he 
intended,  with  the  assent  of  those  entitled  to  decide  the  matter, 
to  propose  funeral  honours  to  Lord  Beaconsfield.  It  was  a  spon¬ 
taneous  impulse,  without  any  of  the  arricre  pens6e  which  Lord 
Acton  suggests.  Indeed,  Lord  Acton  himself  answers  his  own 
criticism  unconsciously  in  another  letter.  Mr.  Gladstone,  he 
says,  ‘‘  hardly  ever  judges  other  men  too  severely.  Sometimes, 
I  am  persuaded,  he  judges  with  an  exceeding  generosity,  and  I 
fancy  it  is  because  he  will  not  charge  his  mind  with  uncharitable¬ 
ness.”  I  remember  Mr.  Gladstone  telling  me,  in  1878,  that  I 
did  some  injustice  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  an  article  which  I  had 
written  upon  him.  “  You  think  him  governed  by  political 
animosity,”  he  said;  “I  have  sat  opposite  him  a  good  many 
years,  and  my  belief  is  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  no  political 
animosities.  So  long  as  I  w^as  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  he 
would  scruple  at  few  things  in  order  to  damage  me.  But  now 
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that  I  am  no  longer  leader  of  the  Party,  I  don’t  believe  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  has  the  slightest  animosity  against  me.  And  there 
are  three  things  for  which  I  shall  always  admire  him  :  his  devotion 
to  his  wife,  his  gallant  defence  of  his  persecuted  race,  and  his 
splendid  Parliamentary  pluck.”  His  eulogy  of  Lord  Beacons¬ 
field  was  discriminating,  but  was  perfectly  sincere  as  far  as  it 
went.  But  Lord  Acton  was  a  precisian  in  all  that  concerned  the 
interests  of  truth  and  liberty.  It  was  the  immorality  of  the 
Papal  system,  more  than  its  theological  aberrations,  that  revolted 
him.  He  stwongly  condemned  the  policy  of  invoking  the  aid  of 
the  Pope  in  counteracting  the  influence  of  Parnell  and  the  Land 
League  in  Ireland,  regarding  the  remedy  as  fraught  wdth  greater 
danger  than  the  evil  :  — 

We  may  get  embarrassed  if  we  prompt  and  promote  the  political  influence 
of  the  Pope,  whoso  principles  are  necessarily,  whose  interests  are  generally 
opposed  to  our  own.  It  is  as  dangerous  for  us  that  his  political  authority 
should  be  obeyed  in  Irish  confessionals  as  that,  in  this  instance,  it  should 
be  defied.  Having  morally  supported  the  morement  which  upset  his 
sovereignty,  being  prepared  to  oppose  any  movement  to  restore  it,  we  come 
with  a  bad  grace  to  ask  him  to  prop  and  protect  our  authority  in  our 
dominions.  Long  ago  I  remember  writing  to  headquarters  [i.f.,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone]  that  it  would  be  impossible — impossible  for  Liberals— to  govern 
Ireland  after  the  [Vatican]  Council ;  and  although  I  am  avowedly  the 
worst  of  prophets,  this  prophecy  has  had  a  good  deal  of  confirmation.  It 
was  an  interesting  question,  whether  the  Pope  would  definitely  and  uncon¬ 
ditionally  condemn  murder,  whether  from  religious  or  political  motives. 
It  would  have  borne  untold  consequences,  as  a  direct  revocation  of  the 
Vatican  system,  which  stands  or  falls  with  the  doctrine  that  one  may 
murder  a  Protestant.  But  I  don’t  believe  that  so  audacious  a  change  of 
front  would  have  moved  a  single  priest  in  Ireland. 

Lord  Acton’s  forecast  was  more  than  justified  by  the  result  of 
the  Pope’s  intervention  against  Parnell  in  Ireland.  He  sternly 
prohibited  the  proposal  to  present  Parnell  wdth  a  testimonial  of 
£20,000,  and  the  effect  was  to  double  the  amount. 

But  although  it  may  be  accurate  to  say  that  the  ”  Vatican 
system  stands  or  falls  with  the  doctrine  that  one  may  murder  a 
Protestant,”  inasmuch  as  the  dogma  of  infallibility  covers  retro¬ 
spectively  all  the  ex  cathedra  pronouncements  of  the  Popes,  which 
include  the  doctrine  that  it  is  justifiable  to  murder  a  Protestant, 
it  is  not  accurate  to  suggest  that  agrarian  murders  in  Ireland  were 
prompted  by  religious  motives.  The  murderers  made  no  dis¬ 
tinction  whatever  betw^een  Protestants  and  Eoman  Catholics,  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  victims  belonged,  in  fact,  to  the  latter. 

Lord  Acton  was  a  devout  member  of  the  Roman  Church,  but 
a  passionate  and  irreconcilable  adversary  of  the  Papacy.  His 
attitude  on  that  subject  is  stated  with  so  much  fulness  and  power 
in  one  of  these  letters,  and  is  expressed  with  such  startling  frank- 
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ness,  that  I  will  venture  to  quote  it  at  length.  An  English  trans¬ 
lation  of  Rosmini’s  “  Five  Wounds  of  the  Church,”  had  just  been 
published,  with  a  commendatory  introduction  by  Dr.  Liddon. 
Rosmini  was  a  moderate  Ultramontane,  but  his  little  book  is  a 
trenchant  exposure  of  some  of  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  While  the  book  was  still  in  the  press  Acton  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Drew  :  — 

Liddon,  I  see,  is  busy  with  Rosmini,  in  the  intervals  of  Pusey.  Rosmini 
will  interest  you  if  the  book  ripens.  He  had  much  of  Newman,  and  nearly 
reformed  the  papacy.  But  I  am  troubled  with  a  doubt.  His  book  was 
answered  by  Passaglia,  Thenier,  Curci,  and  otbors,  and  it  was  condemned 
by  the  Index.  Rosmini  wrote  a  long  and  curious  defence  of  it,  which  he 
printed,  but  did  not  publish,  so  as  not  to  defy  his  censors.  Liddon  ought  to 
have  this  defence  before  him,  to  strengthen  his  text  w’ithal.  Perhaps 
Lockhart,  and  the  other  English  Rosminians,  may  scruple  to  give  it  to  him, 
lest  they  break  the  measured  silence  of  their  chief.  It  may  be  worth  while 
to  ask  the  eloquent  and  impulsive  Canon,  whenever  you  see  him,  whether 
he  knows  of  it. 

Mrs.  Drew  sent  Lord  Acton’s  message  to  Dr.  Liddon,  whose 
answer  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  passage  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  letter  from  Lord  Acton  :  — 

Liddon’s  objection  to  saying  what  may  damage  a  very  meritorious  body 
of  surviving  friends  of  Rosmini  is  practically  reasonable;  but  it  is  rather 
a  reason  for  not  writing  at  all  on  the  subject.  Rosmini  made  a  vigorous 
attempt  to  reform  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  was  vehemently  attacked, 
repelled,  censured ;  and  he  defended  himself  in  a  work  more  important, 
argumentatively,  than  the  first.  If  this  dramatic  incident  is  left  untold, 
if  his  stronger  statements  are  omitted  from  his  case,  we  shall  get  an  im¬ 
perfect  notion  of  a  memorable  transaction,  and  of  an  interesting,  if  not  a 
great,  divine. 

In  a  later  letter  he  says  :  I  will  even  confess  to  you  alone  that 
that  affair  of  Rosmini  leaves  a  bad  taste  in  one’s  mouth  ”  about 
Dr.  Liddon,  although  he  is  careful  to  add,  “  But  one  might  pick 
holes  in  any  man,  even  in  the  new  Bishop  of  Chester,”  Dr. 
Stubbs.  Yet  he  returns  to  the  subject,  and  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
bad  taste  left  on  his  mental  palate  by  Dr.  Liddon’s  favourable 
opinion  of  Rosmini.  What  was  the  cause  of  Acton’s  antipathy  to 
Rosmini — a  priest  of  good  moral  character  and  ability,  who  had 
incurred  the  hostility  of  extreme  Ultramontanes  by  his  exposure 
of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  most  glaring  evils  in  his  Church? 
The  antipathy  was  so  strong  that  Acton  says  :  ‘  ‘  My  real  difficulty 
[as  regards  Liddon]  is  that  he  speaks  of  his  author  with  great 
respect,  and  evidently  thinks  his  doctrine  sound  and  profitable.” 
Then  follows  the  remarkable  passage  to  w’hich  I  have  referred 
above,  and  which  I  now  proceed  to  quote  :  — 

Now  Rosmini,  allowing  for  some  superficial  proposals  of  reform,  was  a 
thorough  believer  in  the  Holy  See.  His  book  itself,  by  the  nature  of  the 
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reforms  proposed,  implies  that  no  other  defects  of  equal  magnitude  remain 
to  be  remedied.  Apart  from  the  five  points  he  accepts  the  papacy  as  it 
stands;  and  he  has  no  great  objection  to  it,  five  points  included. 

He  was  what  we  vulgarly  call  an  Ultramontane — a  reluctant  Ultra¬ 
montane,  like  Lacordaire.  An  Anglican  who  view's  with  satisfaction,  with 
admiration,  the  moral  character  and  spiritual  condition  of  an  Ultra¬ 
montane  priest,  appears  to  me  to  have  got  over  the  principal  obstacle  on 
the  way  to  Rome — the  moral  obstacle.  The  moral  obstacle,  to  put  it  com¬ 
pendiously,  is  the  Inquisition. 

The  Inquisition  is  peculiarly  the  weapon  and  peculiarly  the  work  of  the 
Popes.  It  stands  out  from  all  those  things  in  which  they  co-operated, 
followed,  or  assented  as  the  distinctive  feature  of  papal  Rome.  It  was  set 
up,  renewed,  and  perfected  by  a  long  series  of  acts  emanating  from  the 
supreme  authority  in  the  Church.  No  other  institution,  no  doctrine,  no 
ceremony  is  so  distinctly  the  individual  creation  of  the  papacy,  except  the 
dispensing  power.  It  is  the  principal  thing  with  which  the  papacy  is 
identified,  and  by  which  it  must  be  judged. 

The  principle  of  the  Inquisition  is  the  Pope's  sovereign  power  over  life 
and  death.  Whoever  disobeys  him  should  be  tried  and  tortured  and  burnt. 
If  that  cannot  be  done,  formality  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  culprit 
may  be  killed  like  an  outlaw. 

That  is  to  say,  the  principle  of  the  Inquisition  is  murderous,  and  a  man’s 
opinion  of  the  papacy  is  regulated  and  determined  by  his  opinion  about 
religious  assassination. 

If  he  honestly  looks  on  it  as  an  abomination,  he  can  only  accept  the 
Primacy*  with  a  drawback,  with  precaution,  suspicion,  and  aversion  for 
its  acts. 

If  he  accepts  the  Primacy*  with  confidence,  admiration,  unconditional 
obedience,  he  must  have  made  terms  with  murder. 

Therefore,  the  most  awful  imputation  in  the  catalogue  of  crimes  rests, 
according  to  the  measure  of  their  knowledge  and  their  zeal,  upon  those 
whom  we  call  Ultramontanes.  The  controversy,  primarily,  is  not  about 
problems  of  theology  :  it  is  about  the  spiritual  state  of  a  man’s  soul,  who 
is  the  defender,  the  promoter,  the  accomplice  of  murder.  Every  limitation 
of  papal  credit  and  authority  which  effectually  dissociates  it  from  that 
reproach,  which  breaks  off  its  solidarity  with  assassins,  and  washes  away 
the  guilt  of  blood,  will  solve  most  other  problems.  At  least,  it  is  enough 
for  my  present  purpose  to  say,  that  blot  is  so  large  and  foul  that  it  pre¬ 
cedes  and  eclipses  the  rest,  and  claims  the  first  attention. 

I  will  show  you  what  Ultramontanism  makes  of  good  men  by  an  example 
very  near  home.  Saint  Charles  Borromeo,  when  he  was  the  Pope’s  nephew 
and  minister,  wrote  a  letter  requiring  Protestants  to  be  murdered,  and 
complaining  that  no  heretical  heads  were  forwarded  to  Rome,  in  spite  of 
the  reward  that  was  offered  for  them.  His  editor,  with  perfect  consistency, 
published  the  letter  with  a  note  of  approval.  Cardinal  Manning  not  only 
holds  up  to  the  general  veneration  of  mankind  the  authority  that  canonised 
this  murderer,  but  makes  him  in  a  special  manner  his  own  patron,  joins  the 
congregation  of  oblates  of  St.  Charles,  and  devotes  himself  to  the  study  of 
his  acts  and  the  propagation  of  his  renown. 

Yet  I  dare  say  I  could  find  Anglican  divines  who  would  speak  of  the 
Cardinal  as  a  good  man,  unhappily  divided  from  the  Church  of  which  he 
was  an  ornament,  and  living  in  error,  but  yet  not  leading  a  life  of  sin. 
I  should  gather  from  such  language  that  the  speaker  was  not  altogether 
averse  from  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  Ultramontanism,  and  had 
swallowed  far  the  largest  obstacle  on  the  road  to  Rome. 

(1)  Liddon,  like  most  of  the  great  Anglican  divines,  was  willing  to  recognise  the 
Pope  as  Primate  of  Christendom  while  rejecting  his  claim  to  supremacy. 
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The  case  of  Rosmini  is  not  so  glaring,  but  it  is  substantially  the  same. 
Language  implying  that  an  able  and  initiated  Italian  priest  accepting  the 
papacy,  with  its  inventory  of  systematic  crime,  incurs  no  guilt,  that  he  is 
an  innocent,  virtuous,  edifying  Christian,  seems  to  me  open  to  grave  sus¬ 
picion.  If  it  was  used  by  one  of  whom  I  knew  nothing  else,  I  should  think 
ill  of  him.  If  I  knew  him  to  be  an  able  and  in  many  ways  an  admirable 
man,  I  should  feel  much  perplexity,  and  if  I  heard  on  the  best  authority 
that  he  deserved  entire  confidence,  I  should  persuade  myself  that  it  is  true 
and  should  try  to  quiet  my  uneasiness. 

That  is  what  I  have  done  in  the  case  of  Liddon.  When  he  speaks  of  an 
eminent  and  conspicuous  Ultramontane  divine  with  the  respect  he  mit^ht 
show  to  Andrewes  or  Leighton,  or  to  Grotius  or  Baxter,  he  ignores  or  is 
ignorant  of  the  moral  objection,  and  he  surrenders  so  much  that  he  has 
hardly  a  citadel  to  shelter  him.  I  dare  say  he  would  give  me  a  very  good 
answer,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  utter  his  praises.  But  I  have  no  idea  what 
the  answer  would  be,  and  so  must  leave  room  for  a  doubt. 

I  should  hardly  have  resolved  to  say  all  this  to  anybody  but  yourself, 
relying  on  you  not  to  misunderstand  the  exact  and  restricted  moaning  of 
my  letter.  I  should  like  my  reason  for  misgiving  to  be  understood.  But 
I  care  much  more  to  be  understood  as  an  admirer,  not  an  accuser,  of  Canon 
Liddon.  My  explanation  is  worthless  if  it  fails  to  justify  mo  there. 


This  is  a  tremendous  indictment  against  the  Papacy  by  a  devout 
and  orthodox  member  of  the  Roman  communion,  whose  wide 
and  accurate  learning  in  the  sphere  of  ecclesiastical  history  is 
unquestionable.  But  does  not  Ijord  Acton  push  his  indictment 
too  far,  in  fixing  a  moral  taint  on  all  who  accept  the  Papal  system? 
Rosmini  accepted  that  system,  while  he  condemned  some  of  the 
crying  evils  which  grew  up  under  its  shadow’,  and  his  own  life  was 
admittedly  blameless.  But  he  suppressed,  in  the  interest  of  the 
system,  a  triumphant  vindication  of  his  own  exposure  of  some  of 
its  demoralising  influences.  Therefore,  in  using  “  language  imply¬ 
ing  that”  Rosmini  ‘‘was  an  innocent,  virtuous,  edifying 
Christian,”  Dr.  Liddon  was,  in  Acton’s  opinion,  ‘‘open  to  grave 
suspicion,”  w’hich  could  only  be  allayed  by  evidence  ‘‘  on  the  best 
authority  ”  to  the  contrary.  St.  Charles  Borromeo  was  an  avowed 
persecutor,  and  as  ‘‘  the  Pope’s  nephew  and  minister  wrote  a  letter 
requiring  Protestants  to  be  murdered,  and  complaining  that  no 
heretical  heads  were  forwarded  to  Rome  in  spite  of  the  reward 
that  was  offered  for  them.”  Borromeo  was,  therefore,  a  ‘‘  mur¬ 
derer,”  and  Cardinal  Manning,  in  defending  the  system  under 
W’hich  such  a  man  could  be  canonised,  and  making  Borromeo,  ‘‘  in 
a  special  manner  his  own  patron,”  became  partaker  of  Borromeo’s 
sin.  It  w’ould,  therefore,  be  w’rong  to  ”  speak  of  the  Cardinal  as 
a  good  man,”  or  to  say  that  while  ‘‘  living  in  error  ”  he  was  never¬ 
theless  ‘‘  not  leading  a  life  of  sin.” 

Was  Lord  Acton  justified  in  pushing  his  argument  against  the 
Papacy  as  far  as  this?  Before  answering  that  question,  let  us 
look  at  it  from  Lord  Acton’s  point  of  view’.  Always  a  lover  of 
truth  and  liberty,  and  a  hater  of  all  and  every  form  of  tyranny  that 
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invaded  the  sanctuary  of  the  conscience,  his  moral  sense  received 
a  terrible  shock  from  the  Vatican  Council  and  its  consequences. 
He  was  in  Home  during  the  Council,  and  was  in  the  counsels  of 
the  minority  who  opposed  the  dogma  of  Infallibility.  In  intellect 
and  learning  their  superiority  over  the  majority  was  so  great  as 
to  put  comparison  out  of  the  question.  Their  representative  char¬ 
acter  was  even  more  conspicuous,  for  they  presided  over  the  prin¬ 
cipal  sees  in  the  Roman  communion.  And  they  opposed  the 
dogma  not  only  as  a  matter  of  policy,  but  on  its  merits,  alike  on 
theological  and  historical  grounds.  Three  months  after  the  close 
of  the  Council,  Lord  Acton  published  a  pamphlet  in  German,  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  to  a  friend ,  in  which  he  gave  a  scathing  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  speeches  of  the  leading  opponents  of  Infallibility. 
Here  are  a  few  specimens.  Archbishop  Kenrick,  of  St.  Louis, 
America,  said  : — 

The  doctrine  is  not  de  fide,  and  cannot  be  made  so  even  by  the  definition 
of  an  (Ecumenical  Council.  We  are  the  guardians  of  the  deposit  of  faith, 
not  its  lordsi 

Another  said  :  — 

Foreseeing  the  grievous  ruin  which  threatened  souls,  he  would  rather 
die  than  sanction  the  synodal  clause  on  Infallibility. 

Another  said  that  “  the  definition  of  infallibility  would  be  the 
ruin  of  the  Church.” 

Another 

trembled,  foreseeing  that  very  many  of  the  faithful  would  not  be  able  to 
endure  the  great  scandal  of  the  new  dogma,  and  would  consequently  he 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  making  shipwreck  of  their  faith  altogether. 

Another  called  it  ”  an  unheard-of  novelty,”  implying  that  “  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  had  been  changed,  and,  therefore,  de¬ 
praved.”  Other  bishops  dwelt  on  the  absence  of  such  a  doctrine 
from  the  catechisms  and  formularies  of  the  Church.  American 
bishops  declared  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  them  to 
return  to  their  dioceses  with  such  a  dogma. 

I  give  these  as  samples  of  the  posy  of  declarations  against  Papal 
Infallibility,  which  Lord  Acton  culled  from  the  speeches  and  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  minority  in  the  Vatican  Council.  He  summed  up 
the  whole  case  in  these  words  : — 

This  is  the  picture  of  the  Vatican  Council  and  of  its  work  which  we  get 
from  men  like  Schwarzenberg,  Ilauscher,  Hayuald,  Ketteler,  Clifford, 
Purcell,  Conolly,  Doupanloup,  Darboy,  Hefele,  Strossmayer,  and  Kenrick. 
And  80  the  Council  stands  self-condemned  by  the  mouths  of  its  ablest 
members.  They  represent  it  as  a  conspiracy  against  Divine  truth  and  right. 
They  declare  that  the  new  dogmas  were  neither  taught  by  the  Apostles  nor 
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believed  by  the  Fathers;  that  they  are  soul-destroying  errors,  contrary  to 
the  true  doctrines  of  the  Church,  based  on  deceit,  and  are  a  scandal  to 
Catholics.  Surely  no  judgment  could  be  less  ambiguous,  no  language  more 
open,  no  testimony  more  sufficient  or  decisive  for  the  conscience.s  of  the 
faithful. 

Lord  Acton  wished  to  make  it  difficult  for  the  minority  to  eat 
their  own  words  and  proclaim  as  a  divine  truth,  held  and  taught 
by  the  Church  from  the  beginning,  what  they  had  just  denounced 
in  the  terms  which  he  thus  put  publicly  on  record.  The  Com¬ 
mune  saved  Archbishop  Darboy  from  the  hard  dilemma  of  choos¬ 
ing  between  loyalty  to  his  conscience  and  a  breach  with  Rome. 

The  rest,  one  by  one,  yielded,  as  Dollinger  assured  me  at  the  time  : 

they  must  do,  as  the  alternative  of  resigning  their  sees.  For  the  j 

bishops  of  the  Roman  communion  are  so  completely  in  the  power 
of  the  Vatican  that  obedience  or  resignation  confronts  them  at  last 
in  any  controversy  with  the  Pope.  For  instance,  the  Pope  grants 
them,  every  five  years,  faculties  that  empower  them  to  give  certain 
dispensations  which  would  otherwise  be  invalid.  To  give  a  case,  the 
quinquennial  faculties  of  the  most  learned  prelate  in  the  Council, 
Hefele,  expired  soon  after  the  Council.  The  Pope  refused  to 
renew  them  until  Hefele  proclaimed  the  dogma  of  Infallibility. 

He  resisted  for  a  time ;  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  administer 
his  diocese  without  the  usual  faculties.  All  marriages  within  the 
prohibited  degrees  are  impossible  without  a  dispensation.  Within 
a  year  of  the  Council,  there  were  nineteen  such  cases  in  Hefele’s 
diocese,  most  of  them  in  the  upper  ranks  of  society.  The  mar¬ 
riages  could  not  take  place  without  the  bishop’s  dispensation,  and 
he  could  not  grant  a  dispensation  without  a  renewal  of  his  quin¬ 
quennial  faculties.  In  the  end  he  yielded,  and  proclaimed  the 
dogma,  as  did  all  the  rest.  One  of  the  saddest  documents  I  ever 
read  was  a  long  letter  to  Lord  Acton  from  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  bishops  of  the  minority.  He  had  published  a  powerful  and 
unanswerable  argument  against  the  dogma,  but  yielded  soon  after 
his  return  to  his  diocese.  Lord  Acton,  who  was  on  terms  of  inti¬ 
macy  with  him,  asked  for  an  explanation,  and  the  letter  w’hich  I 
read  was  the  answer.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  he  found  the 
administration  of  his  diocese  impossible  against  the  machinery  of 
the  Vatican,  which  was  arrayed  against  him,  and  he  was  thus 
confronted  by  the  alternative  of  obedience  to  the  Pope  or  breach 
of  communion  with  Rome.  After  a  severe  mental  struggle  he 
chose  the  former  as  the  less  of  tw’o  evils,  but  remained  as  firm  as 
ever  in  the  conviction  that  the  dogma  of  Infallibility  was  false. 

It  wms  a  melancholy  confession. 

That  Lord  Acton  should  denounce  in  language  of  stern  reproba¬ 
tion  a  system  which  led  to  moral  catastrophes  like  this  is  intelli¬ 
gible.  But  to  brand  as  wicked  all  who  accept  such  a  system  is 
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surely  going  too  far.  Take  the  case  of  persecution.  Some  Popes 
sanctioned  and  ordered  the  death  of  heretics,  both  by  a  judicial 
process  and  by  private  assassination ;  and  it  is  no  answ^er  to  say 
that  other  Christian  communions  and  religious  leaders  have  done 
the  same.  Undoubtedly  they  have.  But  there  is  a  fundamental 
difference,  especially  since  the  dogma  of  Infallibility,  which,  if 
true  at  all,  is  true  retrospectively,  and  endows  all  past  Popes  with 
the  prerogative  of  inerrancy.  Every  Ultramontane  is,  therefore, 
bound  logically  to  admit  that  the  Popes  who  persecuted  heretics 
to  death,  whether  by  public  sentence  or  private  assassination,  were 
right  whenever  they  acted  thus  in  their  official  capacity.  He  w'ho 
accepts  the  Vatican  system  cannot  escape  that  conclusion. 

So  far.  Lord  Acton  is  right.  But  does  it  follow  that  individual 
persecutors  are  therefore  reprobates,  although  in  other  respects 
admirable  types  of  Christian  character?  Charles  Borromeo 
“wrote  a  letter  for  the  purpose  of  causing  a  few  Protestants  to  be 
murdered,”  and  ”  Pope  Pius  the  Fifth  held  that  it  was  sound 
Catholic  doctrine  that  any  man  may  stab  a  heretic  condemned  by 
Eome,  and  that  every  man  is  a  heretic  wffio  attacks  the  Papal 
prerogatives.  Newman  is  an  avowed  admirer  of  Saint  Pius  and 
Saint  Charles,  and  of  the  Pontiffs  who  canonised  them.”  For 
this  New’man  incurred  Lord  Acton’s  ‘‘  deep  aversion,”  and  for 
the  same  reason  he  refused  to  admit  that  Manning  was  “  a  good 
man.”  ”  Are  you  aware,”  he  once  asked,  ‘‘  that  Borromeo  was 
a  party  to  a  scheme  of  assassinations?”  ‘‘  But,”  said  some  one, 
“  must  we  not  make  allowance  for  the  morality  of  the  time?  ”  ‘‘I 

make  no  allowance  for  that  sort  of  thing,”  was  the  emphatic 
answer. 

Surely,  no  doctrine,  either  of  theology  or  of  ethics,  obliges  us 
to  accept  that  position.  Aristotle  taught  us  long  ago  the  vital 
difference  between  “sinning  ignorantly,”  and  “sinning  through 
ignorance.”  The  former  does  not  excuse.  The  latter  does. 
Christian  theology  has  adopted  the  distinction  by  recognising  that 
sins  done  in  “invincible  ignorance”  entail  no  guilt.  The 
ignorance  which  excuses  the  offender  is  ignorance  over 
which  he  had  himself  no  control,  and  for  which,  there¬ 
fore,  he  was  not  responsible.  But  ignorance  which  might 
have  been  avoided,  or  for  wffiich  the  offender  is  himself  responsible, 
does  not  excuse  him.  Now,  a  man’s  environment,  social,  poli¬ 
tical,  religious,  may  hide  the  truth  from  him  so  effectually  that  he 
may  violate  the  moral  law  from  a  feeling  of  duty,  as  Borromeo 
undoubtedly  did.  Killing  is  not  necessarily  murder.  It  would  be 
no  murder  to  shoot  or  stab  to  death  a  man  caught  in  the  act  of 
murdering  another.  But  the  sincere  persecutor  believes  that 
the  heretic  is  the  worst  kind  of  murderer,  inasmuch  as  he  is  ruin¬ 
ing  the  soul,  and  the  death  of  the  soul  is  worse  than  that  of  the 
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body.  To  put  the  heretic  out  of  the  way,  therefore,  he  regard* 
as  a  meritorious  act.  Seeley,  in  his  “  Ecce  Homo,”  defends  per¬ 
secution  in  principle — that  is,  if  you  were  always  sure  of  catching 
the  real  heretic.  Catch  the  man  whose  “  too  busy  brain  ”  is  ruining 
souls,  and  you  may  be  justified  in  reducing  his  brain  to  ashes. 
But  since  this  certainty  is  not  attainable,  persecution  is  wrong. 
Some  years  ago  the  question  of  persecution  was  discussed  at  a 
dinner  party,  which  included  Archbishop  Manning  and  Huxley. 
To  the  surprise  of  everybody ,  Huxley  defended  persecution  in  the 
abstract.  ”  The  only  difference  between  your  Church  and  me,” 
he  said,  across  the  table,  to  Manning,  “  is  that  I  think  you  are  the 
people  who  ought  to  be  burnt.” 

The  question  then  is  w'hether  Charles  Borromeo^s  character  was 
necessarily  vitiated  by  his  ordering  the  death  of  heretics— so 
vitiated  as  to  justify  moral  aversion  towards  any  man  who  admires 
him.  Saint  Paul  was  a  greater  persecutor  than  Borromeo,  and 
a  fiercer  “murderer.”  It  is  his  own  confession  that  he  “per¬ 
secuted  the  Church  of  God  and  wasted  it  ”  ;  that  he  “  persecuted 
unto  the  death  both  men  and  women  ”  ;  “  and  being  exceedingly 
mad  against  them,  persecuted  them  even  unto  strange  cities”; 
“  compelled  them  to  blaspheme,”  and  was  himself  “  a  blasphemer, 
and  a  persecutor  and  injurious.”  Yet  this  persecutor  and  blas¬ 
phemer  and  ‘  ‘  murderer  ”  “  obtained  mercy  because  he  did  it 
ignorantly  in  unbelief.”  With  his  convictions  Saint  Paul  was 
morally  a  better  man  on  his  way  to  Damascus  to  drag  “  the 
saints,”  men  and  women,  to  imprisonment  and  death,  than  he 
would  have  been  had  he  stayed  in  Jerusalem  through  indifference 
or  indolence,  or  lukewarmness  in  religion.  The  man  who  does 
wrong,  believing  it  to  be  right,  is  a  better  man  than  he  w'ho  does 
right,  believing  it  to  be  wrong ;  better,  also,  than  he  who  abstains 
from  action  intrinsically  wrong,  but  which  he  believes  to  be  right. 
And  the  reason  is  that  deliberate  violation  of  conscience  is  more 
injurious  to  character  than  obedience,  even  in  wrong-doing,  to 
conscience  when  misinformed  through  innocent  ignorance.  Saint 
Paul’s  character  received  no  moral  injury  from  his  furious  per¬ 
secution  of  the  saints,  “  even  to  the  death,’”  because  he  was 
simply  fulfilling  w’hat  he  honestly  believed  to  be  his  duty.  And 
so  it  w’as  that  his  conversion  to  Christianity  made  no  change  in 
his  character.  He  merely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christianity 
the  same  zeal,  and  enthusiasm,  and  disinterested  energy  which 
he  had  previously  employed  against  it.  There  w’as  nothing 
changed  but  the  direction  of  his  zeal  and  love,  now  purified  and 
ennobled  by  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

Lord  Acton  was  not  quite  consistent  on  this  subject.  He  re¬ 
garded  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility  as  dangerous  to  civil 
society.  Roman  Catholics,  he  declared,  would  “at  once  become 
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irredeemable  enemies  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  They  would 
have  to  profess  a  false  system  of  morality,  and  to  repudiate  literary 
and  scientific  sincerity.  They  would  be  as  dangerous  to  civil 
society  in  the  school  as  in  the  State.”  When  Mr.  Gladstone, 
four  years  afterwards,  wrote  his  famous  pamphlet  on  ‘‘  The 
Vatican  Decrees  in  their  Bearing  on  Civil  Allegiance,”  Lord 
Acton  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  publishing  it.  He  accepted 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  premisses,  and  admitted  the  justice  of  his  con¬ 
clusions,  but  pleaded  that  people  are  often  better  than  their 
principles.  Popes  justified  murder  and  massacre,  but  it  did  not 
follow  that  Eoman  Catholics  w^ho  accepted  the  Vatican  decrees 
were  therefore  potential  murderers.  It  was  a  good  plea,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  admitted  its  justice  when  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Great 
Britain  repudiated  the  conclusion  which  followed  logically  from 
the  Vatican  decrees.  But  then  the  plea  was  equally  valid  for 
those  who,  like  Newman  and  Manning,  admired  Charles  Bor- 
romeo,  and  upheld  the  system  under  which  he  was  canonised. 

I  have  called  Lord  Acton  ”  an  orthodox  member  of  the  Roman 
communion.”  He  was  so  in  the  sense  of  holding  all  the  articles 
of  faith  which  were  accepted  as  such  by  Christendom  w'hile  it 
remained  united.  He  refused  to  be  bound,  as  matters  de  fide,  by 
additions  made  since  then ,  and  he  did  not  exclude  the  Tridentine 
decrees  from  that  category.  For  him  no  authority  and  no  tri¬ 
bunal  could  dispense  a  man  from  strict  loyalty  to  historic  truth, 
and  his  accurate  knowledge  of  history  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  believe,  as  of  religious  obligation,  what  he  knew  to  be  untrue. 
But  these  accretions  to  the  creed  of  Christendom  he  believed  to 
be  foreign  to  the  life  of  the  Church,  and  that  the  true  Churchman 
was  he  who  frankly  acknowledged  the  errors  and  crimes  of  the 
Church,  and  did  his  best  to  expose  them.  His  attitude  to  his 
own  Church,  and  to  Christianity  in  general,  is  admirably  summed 
up  in  the  following  passage.  Admitting  all  the  faults  and  crimes 
for  which  the  Papacy  may  justly  be  held  responsible,  he  could  still 
declare  :  “  Communion  w'ith  Rome  is  dearer  to  me  than  life.” 
Rome  was  his  spiritual  mother,  and  her  faults  did  not  destroy  the 
relationship,  or  vitiate  the  validity  of  her  sacraments,  or  cancel 
her  splendid  services  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  civilisation  :  — 

It  would  he  well  if  men  Imd  never  fallen  into  the  temptation  of  suppress¬ 
ing  truth,  and  encouraging  error  for  the  better  security  of  religion.  Our 
Church  stands,  and  our  faith  should  stand,  not  on  the  virtues  of  men,  but 
on  the  surer  ground  of  an  institution  and  a  guidance  that  are  divine.  1 
should  dishonour  and  betray  the  Church  if  I  entertained  a  suspicion  that 
the  evidence  of  religion  could  be  weakened  or  the  authority  of  Councils 
sapped  by  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  with  which  I  hare  been  dealing,  or  of 
others  which  are  not  less  grievous  or  less  certain  because  they  remain  untold. 

The  book  is  edited  by  Mr.  Herbert  Paul,  w'ho  has  also  prefaced 
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the  Letters  with  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  Memoir  of 
Lord  Acton.  But  is  it  not  a  slip  to  say  that  “  Lord  Acton  wrote 
frequent  reports  of  the  Vatican  Council,  and  its  proceedings, 
chiefly  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Professor  Bollinger,  some  of  which 
were  afterwards  collected  and  published  as  the  “  Letters  of 
Quirinus,”  in  the  AUgerneine  Zeitung?  Certainly  Lord  Acton 
wrote  frequent  reports  to  his  two  illustrious  friends,  and  a  good 
many  of  the  letters  of  “  Quirinus  ”  probably  received  much 
inspiration  and  information  from  him.  But  I  believe  that 
“  Quirinus,”  was  the  nom  de  plume  of  Dr.  Eeinkens,  who 
attended  Cardinal  Hohenlohe  (a  strong  opponent  of  Infallibility) 
at  the  Council  as  official  theologian,  and  afterwards  became  the 
first  Bishop  of  the  Old  Catholics.  A  learned  and  able  man,  and 
in  the  confidence  of  the  Cardinal ,  he  was  in  a  position  to  get  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  the  facts.  On  page  11  there  is  a  misleading 
note,  that  “  Mr.  Lowe  on  hearing  one  of  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone’s 
speeches  during  the  Middlesex  election  declared  that  in  the  pure 
gift  of  eloquence  there  was  nothing  to  choose  between  him  and 
his  father.”  Add  ‘‘at  that  age,”  viz.  26,  and  Mr.  Lowe’s 
opinion  will  be  accurately  reported.  In  one  of  his  Letters  Lord 
Acton  says  :  ‘‘  A  corporation,  according  to  a  profound  saying,  has 
neither  a  body  to  kick,  nor  soul  to  save.”  The  correct  saying,  I 
believe,  is  that  ‘‘  a  corporation  has  neither  a  body  to  be  kicked 
nor  a  soul  to  be  damned,”  and  I  think  it  w’as  Daniel  O’Connell 
who  said  it  of  the  Dublin  Corporation,  one  of  whose  members 
challenged  him  to  the  duel  in  which  the  agitator  killed  his  an¬ 
tagonist,  a  crack  shot,  while  O’Connell  had  scarcely  ever  handled 
a  pistol  before. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  the  precursor  of  one  or  more  volumes 
of  Lord  Acton’s  letters.  The  present  volume  closes  with  the 
year  1885,  and  Lord  Acton  kept  up  his  correspondence  wdth  Mrs. 
Drew  till  his  death.  This  first  instalment  makes  one  long 
for  the  remainder,  and  also  for  a  selection,  at  least,  from  his  letters 
to  her  father,  to  Bollinger,  and  to  other  intimate  friends.  The 
pity  is  that  a  mind  so  vigorous,  so  full,  so  original  and  honest,  did 
not  manage  to  leave  behind  him  a  more  accessible  and  enduring 
monument  of  his  genius  and  learning  than  articles  in  reviews  and 
new’spapers,  and  letters  not  w'ritten  for  publication.  His  insatiable 
hunger  for  fresh  knowledge  left  him  no  time  to  write  the  magnum 
opus  for  the  sake  of  which  he  collected  his  fine  library  and  accu¬ 
mulated  his  stores  of  knowledge ,  and  posterity  is  the  poorer  for  his 
failure.  It  may  be  added  that  the  frequent  and  fervent  compli¬ 
ments  to  Mrs.  Drew’s  gifts  as  a  letter- writer  were  hardly  needed, 
for  none  but  a  highly  gifted  correspondent  could  entice  such  letters 
from  such  a  man. 


Malcolm  MacColl. 


VASSILY  VEEESTSCHAGIN  :  WAK-PAINTER. 


On  the  morning  of  April  12th,  the  Russian  flagship,  Petropavlovsk, 
struck  a  mine  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Port  Arthur,  and 
foundered  in  sight  of  her  companion  vessels  in  less  than  two 
minutes  after  the  first  explosion  was  heard.  With  the  ill-fated 
battleship  perished  not  only  the  intrepid  Makaroff ,  Admiral  of  the 
Russian  Fleet,  but  one  of  the  most  remarkable  figures  in  the  whole 
world  of  art,  the  greatest  of  war-painters,  Vassily  Vassilievich 
Verestschagin. 

Those  who  take  up  the  sword  shall  perish  by  it;  therefore,  the 
death  of  the  soldier  or  sailor  in  action ,  however  tragic  the  circum¬ 
stances,  seems  in  accordance  with  the  accepted  order  of  things. 
But  there  is  something  peculiarly — almost  ironically — calamitous 
in  the  fact  that  this  man ,  who  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  evan¬ 
gelists  of  peace,  should  fall  a  victim  to  the  latest  refinements  of 
modern  warfare.  His  fate  evokes  the  resentful  and  pathetic  regret 
we  feel  for  a  doctor  who  succumbs  to  the  very  malady  against 
which  he  is  contending.  Verestschagin  was  indeed  like  the  sur¬ 
geon  who  handles  with  consummate  skill  the  morbid  growth  he 
loathes  and  desires  to  exterminate.  Trained  in  habits  of  war,  yet 
without  a  soldier’s  ardour  or  ambition,  he  was  always  prepared  to 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  convictions,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars  of  his  career.  Verestschagin  was  born  on  Octo¬ 
ber  26th,  1842,  at  Lioubets,  in  the  Government  of  Novgorod, 
where  his  father  owned  large  estates.  From  his  mother’s  side,  the 
artist  inherited  Tartar  blood,  his  great-grandmother,  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  woman,  having  been  a  native  of  the  Caucasus.  While  still 
in  the  nursery  he  showed  a  passion  for  drawing,  and  his  little 
sketches  were  the  admiration  of  his  parents  and  relatives,  but  the 
former  would  have  considered  it  quite  beneath  the  dignity  of  their 
position  as  landowners  to  bring  up  their  son  as  an  artist.  Following 
the  traditions  of  so  many  Novgorodian  families  they  sent  him  to 
the  School  for  Naval  Cadets  in  St.  Petersburg.  Here,  Verest¬ 
schagin  remained  until  1860,  when  he  passed  out  at  the  head  of  the 
list.  During  part  of  this  time  he  had  attended  a  school  of  art  and 
made  considerable  progress  in  drawing.  On  leaving  the  Naval 
College  he  declared  his  determination  to  devote  himself  exclusively 
to  art.  Naturally,  he  met  with  some  opposition  from  his  parents, 
who  hoped  that  shortness  of  means  might  bring  him  to  reason. 
Verestschagin,  however,  entered  the  Academy  of  Arts,  where  he 
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stayed  about  two  years,  and  won  a  silver  medal  for  an  oil  painting, 

“  Ulysses  slaying  the  Lovers  of  Penelope.” 

At  that  time  the  young  generation  was  beginning  to  be  agitated 
by  the.  progressive  ideas  which  were  finding  their  way  into  Eussian 
literature  and  journalism.  Protest  against  classicism  in  art  was 
already  in  the  air,  and  then,  as  throughout  his  career,  the  liberal 
spirit  appealed  to  Verestschagin’s  temperament.  We  hear  of  his 
reading  many  Western  books  on  political  and  social  questions,  in¬ 
cluding  Buckle’s  ”  History  of  Civilisation  in  England,”  and  being 
regarded  as  a  dangerous  radical  in  consequence.  His  w'as  not  the 
nature  to  endure  for  long  the  fetters  of  academic  tradition,  and  in 
1863,  although  his  technical  equipment  w^as  far  from  complete, 
he  started  for  a  prolonged  journey  in  the  Caucasus. 

Verestschagin  first  visited  Tiflis,  where,  in  order  to  maintain 
himself,  he  accepted  a  situation  as  drawing-master  to  the  family 
of  General  Kartsiev,  military  governor  of  the  district.  He  was 
also  obliged  to  teach  in  schools  and  private  families.  “It  would 
be  difficult  to  describe  how  hard  I  worked,  and  how  I  made  use  of 
every  spare  moment  to  fill  my  sketch-books,”  he  said  in  later  years. 

‘  ‘  Only  my  youth  and  complete  independence  prevented  my  being 
entirely  crushed  by  the  number  of  lessons  I  gave.”  He  succeeded 
in  making  a  prodigious  quantity  of  sketches  from  life  and  nature, 
many -of  which  were  afterwards  reproduced  in  a  Prench  publica¬ 
tion  “  Le  Tour  du  Monde,”  with  letterpress  by  Verestschagin 
himself. 

In  1864  his  father  relented,  and  sent  him  the  means  to  visit 
Paris,  where  he  went  direct  to  the  studio  of  the  celebrated  painter 
G4r6me.  “  Who  sent  you  to  me?”  inquired  the  Master.  “  No 
one;  I  came  simply  because  I  admire  your  work,”  replied  Verest¬ 
schagin:  Gerome  was  impressed  by  the  young  man’s  outdoor 
sketches,  and  accepted  him  as  a  pupil.  At  the  same  time,  Verest¬ 
schagin  entered  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  where  he  worked  under 
Bidai'w'ho  was  then  engaged  upon  his  famous  illustrations  for  the 
Gospels.''  In  the  summer  of  1865,  Verestschagin  again  visited  the 
Caucasus,  and  on  his  return,  both  Gerome  and  Bida  were  aston¬ 
ished- =at' the  contents  of  his  sketch-books.  The  latter  urged  him 
strongly  to  have  recourse  to  colour,  since  as  a  draughtsman  his 
workmanship  was  now  almost  perfect.  “  None  of  us  can  draw 
as  you  do,”  he  is  reported  to  have  said;  and  it  is  certain  he  did 
not  disdain  to  borrow  several  Oriental  types  from  the  sketches  of 
his  pfipil.  At  this  time  Verestschagin  seems  to  have  experienced 
a  kind  of  timidity  as  regards  colour,  or  an  ascetic  renunciation  of 
its' beauties.  He  worked  continually  in  pencil,  and  even  his 
largest  studies,  such  as  “  Dukhobortsi  at  Prayer,”  and  “  A  Pro¬ 
cession  of  Eeligious  Fanatics  in  Shousha,”  were  exclusively  car- 
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ried  out  in  this  medium.  His  drawing,  somewhat  hard  and  literal, 
was  extraordinarily  accurate  in  detail,  and  showed  a  penetrating 
observation  that  foreshadowed  the  great  realist  to  come. 

Verestschagin  avoided  the  social  attractions  of  Paris  life.  He 
led  an  austere,  industrious  existence,  often  working  as  much  as 
sixteen  hours  a  day.  Seeing  how  intensely  Eussian  he  was  by 
nature,  and  that  his  was  the  art  which  develops  best  by  indepen¬ 
dent  and  unremitting  outdoor  work,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  Paris  exercised  so  great  an  attraction  for  him.  Both  G4r6me 
and  Bida  were  free  from  exaggerated  idealism ;  both  saw  life  from 
a  realistic  standpoint,  and  both  felt  and  expressed  the  beauty  and 
fascination  of  the  East.  In  these  respects  Verestschagin  found 
himself  in  sympathy  with  his  masters.  But  essentially  they 
differed  widely.  Neither  of  the  French  artists  shared  the  Kus- 
sian’s  peculiarly  democratic  attitude  towards  life  and  art ;  neither 
of  them  made  it  their  chief  aim  to  express  the  patient  half-uncon¬ 
scious  suffering  of  the  masses. 

It  was  not  merely  sureness  of  vision  and  the  practised  hand 
which  Verestschagin  acquired  during  these  years  of  apprenticeship 
to  the  pencil.  His  sketch-books,  with  their  innumerable  studies 
of  old  people,  children,  priests,  soldiers,  and  peasants,  were  the 
true  education  of  his  perception  and  intelligence.  In  the  sketches 
which  appeared  in  “  Le  Tour  du  Monde,”  we  can  see  how  he 
strove  to  pierce  the  surface  of  human  nature,  to  reproduce  not  only 
the  ethnographical  but  the  individual  characteristics  of  every 
creature  he  drew.  From  the  first  he  was  not  attracted  to  conven¬ 
tional  or  merely  graceful  subjects.  Little  scenes,  trifling  interests, 
sentimental  inventions,  lay  outside  his  temperament.  Although  he 
reached  the  masses  through  the  study  of  the  individual,  he  has 
painted  few'  solitary  figures.  He  generally  preferred  a  crowded 
canvas,  being,  as  his  friend  and  biographer,  M.  Stassov,  has  said, 
“far  greater  in  chorus  than  in  solo.” 

The  artist  was  now  ripe  for  some  great  independent  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  his  opportunity  was  at  hand.  In  1867  he  obtained 
permission  to  join  the  military  expedition  to  Central  Asia  as  a 
volunteer  on  the  Staff  of  the  Commander,  General  Kauffmann. 
He  accompanied  the  force  from  Orenburg  to  Tashkent ;  a  journey 
which  he  describes  as  ”  worse  than  the  galleys,”  but  gladly 
endured  for  the  sake  of  the  novel  experiences  it  afforded  him. 
Later  on  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  defence  of  Samarkand. 
After  the  first  occupation  of  the  ancient  city  of  Tamerlane,  the 
Russian  General,  with  ill-placed  confidence  in  the  peaceful 
assurances  of  the  Asiatic  tribes,  withdrew  most  of  his  men  for 
other  purposes,  leaving  only  a  small  number  to  garrison  the  town. 
When,  a  few  days  later,  a  horde  of  Uzbecs  surrounded  the  city 
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and  attempted  to  capture  it.  Verestschagin  played  a  hero’s  part  in 
the  defence  of  the  citadel.  Hardly  ever  absent  from  the  walls,  he 
animated  the  handful  of  Russian  soldiers  by  his  cool  courage,  and 
fought  side  by  side  with  them  at  critical  moments.  When  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  enemy,  which  lay  in  the  tropical  sunshine  at 
the  foot  of  the  citadel,  threatened  to  breed  a  pestilence,  and  the 
men  would  not  venture  into  the  open  to  remove  them,  it  was 
Verestschagin  who  undertook  the  revolting  and  dangerous  task. 
On  his  return  to  Russia  his  services  were  rewarded  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Order  of  St.  George. 

In  1868  the  artist  took  part  in  organising  the  Turkestan  Exhibi¬ 
tion  in  St.  Petersburg.  One  room  was  set  apart  for  his  pictures, 
and  at  his  express  desire  the  public  was  admitted  free  of  charge. 
These  early  paintings  created  a  considerable  sensation,  partly 
because  the  campaign  in  Central  Asia  was  the  topic  of  the  hour, 
but  also  because  Verestschagin ’s  plain  and  unadorned  representa¬ 
tions  of  war  as  he  had  seen  it  were  totally  different  to  what  the 
public  had  been  accustomed  to  gaze  upon  in  The  Hermitage  and 
other  galleries.  What  had  the  realism  of  Verestschagin  in 
common  with  those  vast  canvases  in  which  the  triumphs  of 
Russian  arms  were  depicted  in  a  conventional  and  decorative  style 
by  Court  painters,  who  had  never  seen  a  field  of  battle?  Among 
the  exhibits  on  this  occasion  were  the  famous  pictures,  “  Before 
the  Attack,”  and  “  After  the  Attack.”  On  their  first  visit  to  the 
exhibition  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  and  his  wife  stood  long  in 
contemplation  before  these  works.  It  was  the  first  time  they  had 
come  face  to  face  with  the  pitiless  actualities  of  this  ‘  ‘  game  of 
kings,”  shorn  of  all  its  glamour  and  officialism.  On  the  closing 
of  the  exhibition,  General  Heinz,  the  owner  of  these  pictures, 
presented  them  to  the  Emperor,  who  kept  them  ever  after  in  his 
private  apartment. 

Verestschagin ’s  hatred  of  war  and  his  determination  to  show  it 
in  its  worst  aspect — which  happens  to  be  also  its  truest — proceeds 
from  something  deeper  than  the  ordinary  humanitarian  tendency 
which  has  become  more  common  in  these  days.  His  innate 
sympathy  for  the  suffering  masses  may  also  have  had  something 
to  do  with  his  attitude  towards  war ;  but  its  true  origin  lay  deeper 
still — in  his  nationality  itself.  The  absence  of  military  ardour 
in  the  Russian  people  as  a  whole  must  have  struck  any  one  well 
acquainted  with  their  art  and  literature.  It  does  not  lie  in  their 
temperament  as  it  lies  in  the  Gallic,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Teutonic 
character.  The  Russians  have  no  genuine  war-songs,  old  or  new. 
Their  Court-poets  have  celebrated  Russian  victories  in  odes  as 
bombastic  and  artificial  as  the  battle-pieces  of  the  Court  painters 
in  the  Hermitage  and  the  Imperial  Palaces.  Poushkin,  in  his 
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celebrated  poem  “  Poltava,”  produced  something  like  a  stirring 
military  epic.  But  even  he  avoided  contemporary  history,  and 
gave  his  poem  the  subdued  colouring  and  glamour  that  goes  with 
“old,  unhappy,  far-off  things,  and  battles  long  ago.”  If  we 
glance  at  the  treatment  of  war  in  the  novels  of  Tolstoi  and  other 
writers,  few  in  number,  who  have  dealt  with  the  subject  in  fiction, 
we  shall  not  find  it  surrounded  by  any  halo  of  romance.  We 
shall  search  in  vain  for  a  parallel  to  such  a  poem  as  Tennyson’s 
“Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade.”  The  spirit  of  “  Jingoism”  is 
commendably  absent  from  Russian  poetry,  which  has  never  pro¬ 
duced  a  Campbell,  a  Dibdin,  a  Korner,  or  a  Beranger,  and  will 
never,  we  venture  to  assert,  produce  a  Rudyard  Kipling.  The 
folk-literature  shows  the  same  lack,  not  of  courage,  but  of  military 
enthusiasm.  Even  in  the  songs  of  the  Cossacks,  the  most  war¬ 
like  races  of  Russia,  it  is  the  parting  from  sweetheart  or  wife,  the 
chances  of  death  on  the  field,  the  anticipation  of  wounds  and 
suffering,  that  are  dwelt  upon,  rather  than  the  triumphant  return 
of  the  warrior  or  the  joy  and  exultation  of  slaughter.  The  Russian 
fights  with  dogged  courage ,  and  dies  with  fatalistic  resignation ; 
hut  he  goes  to  his  fate  open-eyed ,  seeing  the  literal  truth  of  warfare , 
and  incapable  of  intoxicating  himself  with  visions  of  glory  and  am¬ 
bition.  It  is  the  cross  upon  the  lonely  field,  not  the  marshal’s 
b&ton  in  his  knapsack,  that  the  Russian  soldier  keeps  before  him 
as  he  marches  to  the  front.  This  unromantic  and  literal  view  of 
war  finds  its  most  striking  expression  in  Verestschagin’s  pictures. 
Probably  only  a  Russian  could  have  seen  and  represented  it  with 
such  austere  truthfulness,  without  the  least  temptation  to  borrow 
from  the  imagination  a  few  splendid  trappings  wherewith  to 
conceal  its  hideous  nakedness. 

In  1869  Verestschagin  returned  to  the  East,  and  crossed  the 
Kirghiz  Steppes  to  the  very  borders  of  China,  incurring  many 
risks  on  the  journey.  He  returned  to  Europe  in  1871,  and  settled 
in  Munich,  where  he  remained  three  years,  engaged  upon  a  series 
of  important  pictures.  During  this  period  his  painting  underwent 
a  curious  revolution  in  one  particular.  For  a  long  time  Verest¬ 
schagin  entirely  eschewed  pigment  in  any  form,  and  his  first 
pictures  of  the  Turkestan  campaign  were  dry  and  sombre.  Now 
he  developed  suddenly  into  a  brilliant  colourist.  It  was  as  though 
he  had  cast  off  a  neutral-tinted  domino  and  revealed  himself  in  a 
dress  of  vivid  and  varied  hues.  At  the  same  time  he  let  the  sun¬ 
light  into  his  landscapes  and  drew  altogether  closer  to  life  and 
nature.  He  had  penetrated  into  the  very  soul  of  the  East,  and 
now,  one  by  one,  he  struck  all  the  dominant  notes  of  Oriental  life 
in  such  works  as  ”  The  Opium-Eaters,”  ‘‘  The  Dervishes,”  ”  The 
Beggar  of  Samarkand,”  “  At  the  Door  of  Tamerlane,”  and  many 
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other  pictures  which  made  up  a  great  series  under  the  general 
title  of  “  Poemes  Barbares.” 

In  1873  some  of  his  pictures  were  shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
They  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  although  criticism  was 
not  altogether  favourable.  Popular  art  in  England  was  the  reverse 
of  realistic  at  that  moment.  In  1874  he  opened  an  exhibition  in 
Petersburg ;  the  first  exhibition  in  Russia  w’hich  can  be  described 
as  popular  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  The  public  flocked 
to  it  in  such  numbers  that  the  police  had  to  let  in  small  groups 
at  a  time,  the  rest  waiting  patiently  in  the  passages,  and  even 
in  the  street,  a  scene  never  before  witnessed  in  the  Russian 
capital. 

Among  the  pictures  which  created  the  greatest  sensation  were 
those  painted,  or  at  least  sketched,  during  the  Turkestan  cam¬ 
paign  :  the  terrible  and  ironical  “  Apotheosis  of  War,”  dedicated 
”  To  all  great  Conquerors,  past,  present,  and  to  come  ”  ;  a  pyramid 
of  human  skulls,  on  which  is  perched  a  flock  of  carrion-crows. 
The  poignant  tragedy,  ”  Left  Behind,”  depicts  a  wounded  soldier 
lying  helpless  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  forgotten  by  his  comrades, 
who  have  niarched  away  beyond  the  distant  stream.  The  sun  is 
setting  behind  the  hills  in  the  background,  and  already  the  birds 
of  prey  are  hovering  over  their  victim.  The  peaceful  beauty  of 
the  landscape  accentuates  the  horror  which  is  of  man’s  making. 
It  was  impossible  to  look  at  this  picture  without  being  overw'helmed 
with  pity  and  indignation  that  these  things  should  be.  Another 
remarkable  picture  belonging  to  this  period  w^as  ‘  ‘  The  Presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Trophies.”  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Palace  of  Samar¬ 
kand,  of  w'hich  the  architectural  details  are  reproduced  with  great 
exactitude.  In  a  gallery  near  the  throne-room  the  Emir  stands 
contemplating  a  pile  of  human  heads,  which  have  been  tossed  on 
the  ground  as  carelessly  as  a  heap  of  melons.  The  prince  is  in  the 
act  of  turning  over  one  head  with  his  foot  in  order  to  scan  its 
features  at  his  ease.  Around  him  wait  a  group  of  courtiers  in 
gorgeous  attire,  with  impassive  Oriental  faces. 

The  exhibition  had  not  been  open  many  days  before  a  few 
influential  officers  entered  a  protest  against  certain  pictures  which, 
they  declared,  represented  the  Russian  Army  in  an  unfavourable 
light.  Verestschagin  was  a  man  of  such  strength  of  character 
that  in  an  ordinary  way  he  would  have  held  out  against  these 
trivial  attacks.  Coming  at  a  time,  however,  when  he  was  over¬ 
worked,  in  a  fit  of  nervous  irritability  he  destroyed  three  of  the 
offending  pictures,  among  them  the  famous  “  Left  Behind.”  The 
composer  Moussorgsky  embodied  his  impressions  of  this  picture 
in  one  of  his  most  realistic  and  touching  songs. 

Speaking  of  Verestschagin’s  position  at  this  period  of  his  career 
Stassov  says  :  “  All  he  painted  in  1872  and  part  of  1873  attained 
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the  highest  level  of  technique  ;  but  as  regards  sentiment,  dramatic 
force,  and  purpose,  the  work  of  1871  still  remained  unsurpassed.’' 

Always  thirsting  for  new  adventures,  Verestschagin  quitted  St. 
Petersburg  before  his  exhibition  was  closed,  intending  to  travel 
across  Asia  to  Japan.  He  ended,  however,  by  remaining  in  India. 
Hardly  had  he  left  Russia  before  he  was  offered  a  professorship 
at  the  Academy  of  Arts,  which  he  refused  on  the  grounds  that  he 
considered  ‘  ‘  all  official  positions  and  distinctions  absolutely  inimi¬ 
cal  to  the  interests  of  art.”  But  although  he  was  indifferent  to 
such  honours,  he  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  ultimate  fate 
of  his  works.  It  was  never  Verestschagin’ s  aim  to  paint  isolated 
pictures.  His  mind  and  temperament  were  too  complex  to  be 
expressed  in  anything  less  than  a  series  of  works.  Between  the 
pictures  of  his  various  periods  there  is  always  a  close  connection, 
therefore  it  was  highly  important  for  the  true  significance  of  his 
works  that  they  should  be  kept  together  and  seen  in  juxtaposition. 
The  collection  of  1874  was  purchased  by  the  Russian  Maecenas, 
M.  Tretiakov,  and  presented  by  him,  with  many  other  national 
pictures,  to  the  City  of  Moscow.  Out  of  the  sum  received  for 
these  worka,  the  artist  gave  5 ,000  roubles  to  found  an  elementary 
school  in  the  district  of  Novgorod.  After  the  sale  of  his  Indian 
pictures  in  1880,  he  devoted  a  large  sum  to  the  establishment 
of  an  art  school. 

From  India  he  corresponded  frequently  with  his  friend  Vlad¬ 
imir  Stassov,  director  of  the  Fine  Arts  Department  of  the  Imperial 
Public  Library,  St.  Petersburg.  Verestschagin ’s  thirst  for  new 
experiences  often  led  him  into  dangerous  situations.  Thus  he 
writes  to  Stassov  in  February,  1875  :  —  ‘‘I  am  in  the  heart  of  the 
Himalayas,  in  the  little  kingdom  of  the  Sikhs.  I  have  already 
bent  my  steps  to  the  Residence ,  and  exchanged  with  the  monarch 
some  very  eloquent  letters  and  more  modest  gifts.  Just  now  I  am 
occupying  a  Buddhist  monastery.  Before  that  my  wife  and  I  were 
nearly  frozen  to  death  at  a  height  of  15,000ft.  The  snow  through 
which  we  passed  a  few  days  ago  in  ascending  Mount  Ivanchin 
(28,000ft.)  alarmed  our  fellow  travellers,  who  declined  to  go  on 
with  us.  The  snow  prevented  our  getting  any  food ;  it  extin¬ 
guished  our  fires,  and  if  my  guide  had  not  persuaded  some  of  the 
people  to  bring  us  up  a  box  containing  a  few  necessaries  of  life, 
things  might  have  gone  badly  with  us.  It  is  remarkable  that  I 
lost  my  strength,  and  showed  it,  sooner  than  my  dear  companion, 
who  is  but  a  frail  little  woman.  But  afterwards,  when  the  strain 
was  over,  she  collapsed.  After  a  few  days  at  this  altitude  my  face 
swelled  enormously,  and  I  suffered  from  a  strange  pressure  at  the 
top  of  my  head.  For  two  days  I  was  nearly  dying,  and  I  had  to 
descend  before  completing  all  the  sketches  I  had  planned.  I  shall 
make  a  fresh  attempt  at  a  different  time  of  the  year,  and  from 
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another  locality  .  .  .  they  were  so  magnificent,  those  lofty  peaks 
covered  with  ice  and  snow !  When  I  leave  the  hills,  I  will  send 
you  from  Agra  some  fifty  or  more  sketches.  Many  of  them  are 
rough,  but  some  are  highly  finished,  and  each  one  of  them,  I 
trust,  is  worth  at  least  a  Petersburg  professor !  What  I  hope  to 
do  with  the  help  of  these  studies  will  have,  I  believe,  not  only  an 
Anglo-Indian  but  a  universal  interest.  They  are  not  merely 
‘studies’  and  ‘effects,’  but  the  very  essence  of  my  pictures. 
However,  don’t  count  your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched !  ” 
Some  of  his  most  interesting  letters  at  this  time  relate  to  his 
observation  of  Indian  architecture  and  music,  in  which  he  traced 
so  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  ornament  and  folk-tunes  of 
old  Bussia. 

In  March,  1876,  he  returned  to  Europe  on  account  of  his  health, 
and  built  himself  a  modest  villa  with  two  large  studios,  at  Maisons- 
Lafitte,  near  Paris.  “  My  impressions,”  he  wrote  to  Stassov, 

‘  ‘  are  beginning  to  crystallise  into  two  series  of  pictures — two 
poems.  One  short  series,  ‘  A  Poem  in  brief,’  as  I  call  it ;  the  other 
extending  perhaps  to  twenty  or  thirty  pictures.  I  have  a  large 
canvas  in  hand,  ‘  The  Snows  of  the  Himalayas,’  the  first 
number  of  my  ‘  Poem  in  brief.’  .  .  .  All  my  pictures  are  already 
before  me  as  though  they  actually  lived.”  Many  of  the  ‘‘  Indian 
Poems”  were  finished  at  Maisons-Lafitte,  among  them  ‘‘The 
English  Envoys  Presenting  Themselves  to  the  Great  Mogul  in 
His  Palace  at  Agra,”  ‘‘  The  Procession  of  English  and  Native 
Grandees  at  Jeypore,  during  the  Visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
1875,”  and  other  pictures  dealing  wuth  Anglo-Indian  history. 
Stassov  considers  these  the  least  satisfactory  of  all  the  artist’s 
works.  ‘‘  Verestschagin,”  he  says,  ‘‘  never  showed  any  capacity 
for  penetrating  the  past  and  re-incarnating  historical  events  or 
the  sentiments  of  people  who  lived  in  days  and  countries  remote 
from  his  own.  He  excelled  as  a  painter  of  contemporary  life. 
What  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes  he  could  reproduce  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  actuality.  What  stirred  his  emotions — the  visible 
tragedies  of  daily  existence — awoke  also  the  fullest  measure  of  his 
power  and  genius.” 

While  he  was  still  busy  with  these  gorgeous  scenes  from  Oriental 
life,  rumours  of  war  were  in  the  air.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Turko-Bulgarian  War,  Verestschagin  abandoned  all  he  had  in 
hand,  and  hastened  to  the  seat  of  hostilities.  ‘‘  I  have  left  my 
work,”  he  wrote  to  Stassov,  ‘‘  not  in  order  to  see  or  reproduce  any 
particular  episode  in  the  campaign,  but  to  be  near  to  this  savage 
and  revolting  business  of  extermination  ;  to  see  and  to  study  these 
people,  and  to  feel  with  them.  I  am  prepared  for  death,  for  I 
fully  intend  to  keep  with  the  troops,  to  go  through  the  whole 
business.  I  will  face  bayonets  with  the  infantry,  charge  with  the 
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Cossacks,  and  join  the  sailors  on  the  torpedo-boats  when  they  go 
into  action.  Never  shall  it  be  said  that  Skrydlov  went  through 
the  campaign  on  his  gunboat,  and  I  was  too  lazy  to  take  part  in 
it.  Fine  victuals  make  fat  dogs  !  ” 

Early  in  the  war,  while  on  board  the  gunboat  Shutka,  com¬ 
manded  by  his  friend.  Lieutenant,  now  Admiral,  Skrydlov,  Verest- 
schagin  was  wounded.  It  was  one  of  the  most  daring  episodes 
of  the  war,  when  Skrydlov,  in  broad  daylight,  attacked  a  powerful 
armoured  cruiser  in  the  Danube,  and  came  off  with  flying  colours. 
The  artist,  struck  by  a  chance  bullet,  was  left  in  hospital  at 
Bukharest,  but  recovered  in  time  to  be  present  at  the  storming  of 
Plevna  at  the  end  of  August.  On  this  occasion  he  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  lose  his  brother  Sergius,  also  a  painter  of  great  promise. 
After  Plevna,  Verestschagin  moved  on  to  the  Balkans  with  the 
vanguard  of  the  army  under  General  Gourko.  He  corresponded 
frequently  with  his  friend,  Stassov,  and  describes  with  touching 
pathos  the  awful  sights  he  witnessed  during  the  campaign  :  the 
frequent  mutilation  of  dead  and  dying  Eussians  by  the  Turks,  the 
winter  hardships  patiently  endured,  the  episodes  which,  repro¬ 
duced  in  his  pictures  and  sketches,  afterwards  filled  all  Europe 
with  compassion  and  horror. 

He  returned  to  Paris  in  1878,  and  in  a  year  and  a  half  completed 
nearly  twenty  pictures  of  the  Bulgarian  campaign,  thus  outdoing 
all  his  previous  feats  of  rapid  workmanship.  “  These  pictures, 
the  fruit  of  his  maturity,*’  says  Stassov,  “  seem  to  be  painted  with 
his  heart’s  blood,  and  his  very  nerve-fibre.”  The  freezing  sen¬ 
tinel  depicted  in  the  triptych,  ”  All  Quiet  in  the  Shipka  Pass,” 
“  The  Graves  at  Shipka,”  and  “  Blessing  the  Dead,”  are  unsur¬ 
passable  for  poignant  emotion  and  relentless  realism.  The  tragic 
significance  of  his,  pictures  in  Turkestan,  the  splendour  of  his 
Indian  scenes,  pale  before  the  force  and  fire  which  animate  these 
representations  of  the  war  in  Bulgaria.  In  1881 — 1882  he  ex¬ 
hibited  these  works  all  over  Europe,  and  this  was  the  period  of 
his  greatest  and  most  sensational  renown. 

From  the  close  of  the  Eusso-Turkish  campaign  until  the 
declaration  of  the  present  war  with  Japan — a  period  of  about 
twenty-six  years — Verestschagin  saw  no  more  active  service.  He 
still  travelled,  however,  especially  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  a 
series  of  pictures,  mostly  dealing  with  Biblical  subjects,  was  the 
outcome  of  these  journeys. 

Deprived  of  contemporary  incidents  from  which  to  draw' 
material  for  his  chief  study,  Verestschagin  now  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  that  epic  period  in  national  history,  Napoleon’s  invasion  of 
Kussia  in  1812.  Tolstoi  had  already  made  use  of  this  dramatic 
chapter  in  Eussian  history  in  his  colossal  novel,  ”  Peace  and 
War.”  Verestschagin  treated  it  from  an  equally  original  and 
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realistic  point  of  view.  He  began  by  collecting  all  manner  of  new 
documentary  evidence,  and  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
chief  figure  in  the  drama,  carefully  “  excluding  all  inclination  to¬ 
wards  the  legendary.”  Externally,  Verestschagin  represents 
Napoleon  quite  differently  to  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  con¬ 
ventional  grey  overcoat  and  cocked  hat  in  which  he  could  not 
possibly  have  survived  a  Russian  winter,  are  replaced  by  a  long 
sable  mantle  and  a  cap  with  ear  lappets.  The  series  of  fifteen 
pictures  entitled  ”  Napoleon  in  Russia  ”  was  exhibited  at  the 
Grafton  Galleries  in  London  in  1898.  The  pictures  were  received 
with  interest,  but  they  did  not  carry  the  same  conviction  as  those 
of  Verestschagin ’s  earlier  periods.  The  same  criticism  seems  to 
apply  to  them  which  Stassov  delivered  upon  the  ‘  ‘  Indian 
Poems  ”  ;  that  in  spite  of  his  care,  thoughtfulness  and  attention 
to  archaeological  detail,  Verestschagin  was  not  at  ease  in  the  past 
precisely  because  he  had  no  imagination. 

The  ”  1812  ”  series  possesses  a  purely  literary  value,  but  for  the 
most  part  these  pictures  leave  us  cold,  and  make  no  powerful 
emotional  appeal,  such  as  compels  our  sympathy  in  his  first-hand 
experiences  of  the  Turkestan  and  Bulgarian  campaigns.  Some 
falling  off  in  his  customary  perfection  of  technique  was  also 
observable,  as  though  the  artist  was  at  last  wearing  out  his 
colossal  energy  and  power  of  taking  pains.  With  this  series  and 
some  important  studies — mostly  of  mountain  scenery — in  South 
Russia,  Verestschagin ’s  great  work  as  an  artist  may  be  said  to 
have  terminated.  What  the  stimulus  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
might  have  urged  him  to  accomplish  it  is  impossible  to  divine  ;  but 
at  sixty-two  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  had  probably  given 
out  the  best  that  was  in  him.  He  himself  must  have  felt  a 
pang  of  disappointment  that  his  life-work  had  failed  of  its  object. 

Comparing  Verestschagin  with  other  military  painters  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  Charlet,  Raffet,  de  Neuville,  or  Horace 
Vernet,  we  are  struck  by  the  justness  of  the  Russian’s  outlook,  and 
by  the  absence  of  all  false  patriotism.  He  holds  no  brief  for  any 
army,  but  raises  his  voice  in  protest  against  inhumanity  and  cold¬ 
blooded  cruelty  wherever  he  sees  it.  In  his  genius  lies  something 
often  lacking  in  great  artists  :  a  profound  sympathy  with  the  needs 
and  questions  of  his  own  day.  He  resembles  his  compatriot 
Tolstoi  in  that  he  accepts  no  traditions  of  art,  no  social  conven¬ 
tions,  no  respect  of  nationality;  and  the  profound  contemporary 
feeling  displayed  in  his  pictures  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  works 
of  the  great  novelist.  ”  Verestschagin ’s  pictures,”  said  the 
painter  Kramskoi,  ”  are  a  more  valuable  possession  to  Russia  than 
any  territorial  acquisitions.” 


Rosa  Newmarch. 


the  “  DECAY  OF  GOVERNMENT  ”  :  ANOTHER 
VIEW. 


In  the  Foktnightly  Review  for  April,  Mr.  Hamilton  Fyfe,  an 
able  and  penetrating  observer  of  public  affairs,  publishes  a  lament 
on  the  alleged  decline  of  the  Art  of  Government  in  this  country. 
That  this  decadence  is  in  progress  Mr.  Fyfe  thinks  is  self-evident. 
He  assumes  that  our  supreme  administration  is  inefficient,  and 
that  our  statesmen  are  inferior  in  ability  and  capacity  to  their 
predecessors.  Many  people  say  the  same  thing  :  many  people 
have  always  said  it.  In  George  the  Second’s  time  it  was  the 
opinion,  not  merely  of  the  ignorant,  but  of  the  finer  spirits  of  the 
age,  men  like  Pope,  and  Swift,  and  Bolingbroke,  that  the  British 
system  was  tottering  to  its  fall,  and  that  statesmanship  had  died 
with  Queen  Anne.  In  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  they  looked 
back  to  the  great  days  of  the  great  Walpole,  and  that  now  much- 
forgotten  eminent  person,  William  Pulteney ;  under  George  the 
Fourth  everybody  felt  that  the  art  of  government  had  died  with 
Pitt  and  Fox;  and  in  the  Gladstonian  and  Disraelian  era,  we 
pondered  sadly  over  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Canning. 

As  for  the  debasing  effect  of  Democracy  on  the  character  and 
personnel  of  legislative  bodies,  that,  too,  is  an  old  story.  De 
Tocqueville,  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  was  full  of  it. 
“  When  you  enter  the  House  of  Representatives  at  W^ashington,” 
says  the  author  of  Democracy  in  America,  “you  are  struck  by 
the  vulgar  aspect  of  this  great  assembly.  The  eye  looks  often  in 
vain  for  a  celebrated  man.”  That  is  what  Mr.  Fyfe  complains  of 
in  the  Commons’  Estate  of  Parliament.  His  eye  looks  for  a  cele¬ 
brated  man,  and  often  looks  in  vain.  He  surveys  the  chosen  of 
British  Democracy,  and  finds  them  quite  ordinary  personages. 
He  would  like  to  see  more  divinely-gifted  leaders,  more  talented 
administrators,  more  deep  thinkers,  more  men  with  force  and 
character  enough  to  mould  the  popular  will ,  and  ‘  ‘  subdue  it  to  the 
useful  and  the  good.”  The  present  House  of  Commons  is  very 
moderately  supplied  with  legislators  of  this  kind.  So  were  most 
of  its  predecessors.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Fyfe  would  have  met 
many  of  them  among  the  sturdy  squires  who  cheered  “  the  pilot 
that  weathered  the  storm,”  or  among  the  middle-class  manu¬ 
facturers  and  county  magnates  who  sat  behind  Peel  and  John 
Russell. 

Mr.  Fyfe  says  that  the  masses  follow  willingly  when  they  are 
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resolutely  led.  Therefore  you  want  leaders  who  know  their  own 
minds,  and  have  a  definite  policy,  which  they  intend  to  enforce, 
regardless  of  the  turns  and  shifting  of  public  opinion.  His  illus¬ 
trations  are  not  happily  chosen.  He  takes  the  success  of  the 
Progressive  party  in  the  London  County  Council  as  an  example. 
When  the  Council  came  into  existence,  he  says,  the  people  of 
London  had  no  clear  ideas  on  municipal  improvement.  “  They 
showed,  indeed,  at  the  outset,  they  were  inclined  to  wish  for  King 
Log,  by  giving  majorities  to  the  ineptly-named  Moderates.  But 
as  soon  as  they  found  the  Progressives  w^ere  the  people  who  had 
minds  of  their  own,  and  who  did  things,  they  changed  their 
allegiance  pretty  quick.”  The  defect  in  this  argument  is  in  its 
statement  of  the  facts.  It  is  as  valuable  as  a  demonstration  that 
Manchester  is  a  great  manufacturing  city,  because  it  is  situated  in 
the  county  of  Sussex.  Manchester  is  not  in  Sussex,  and  the 
people  of  London  did  not  return  Moderate  majorities  “  at  the 
outset.”  At  the  first  L.C.C.  election  in  January,  1889,  the  Pro¬ 
gressives  secured  73  seats  out  of  118;  at  the  second,  in  March, 
1892,  83  Progressives  were  returned,  and  only  35  of  their  oppo¬ 
nents.  The  “  ineptly-named  Moderates  ”  have  never  had  a 
majority  at  the  polls.  They  once  secured  the  same  number  of 
seats  (59)  as  the  Progressives ;  but  that  was  not  till  the  third 
election,  in  1895,  when  the  men  “  with  minds  of  their  own  ”  had 
been  “  doing  things  ”  for  six  years. 

The  “  lost  art  of  Government,”  we  are  told,  “  will  not  be 
recovered  until  there  arise  upon  the  political  scene  men  who  have 
strong  ideas  of  their  own  as  to  what  is  needful  for  the  health  of 
the  State,  w^ho  will  put  their  ideas  clearly  and  fearlessly  before 
the  nation,  and  who  are  ready  to  carry  them  into  effect  without 
respect  of  persons  or  personal  interests !  .  .  .  .  The  consent  of 
Demos  will  be  readily  given  if  the  Best  Minds  ask  it,  and  are  ready 
to  face  the  task  without  faltering.”  Lord  Palmerston,  of  all 
people  in  the  world,  is  oddly  enough  selected  as  a  type  of  the  kind 
of  statesmanship  which  cares  nothing  for  the  party  machine,  and 
is  not  always  fidgeting  about  the  “  feeling  of  the  country.”  But 
surely  no  man  understood  better  than  Palmerston  how  to  trim  his 
sails  to  catch  the  popular  breeze,  or  had  less  scruple  in  playing  to 
the  gallery.  We  need  not  go  so  far  back  to  find  public  men  who 
have  “  strong  ideas  of  their  own,”  which  they  will  put  “  clearly 
and  fearlessly  before  the  nation.”  There  are  instances  of  more 
recent  date.  Whatever  opinions  may  be  formed  as  to  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain's  fiscal  policy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  action  has 
been  precisely  that  which  is  commended,  with  much  less  justifi¬ 
cation,  in  the  case  of  Palmerston.  The  ex-Colonial  Secretary  may 
be  right  or  wrong  about  “  Tariff  Eeform.”  But  can  his  bitterest 
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opponents  deny  that  he  has  “  strong  ideas  of  his  own,”  and  that 
he  has  put  them  boldly  and  clearly  forward,  without  much  concern 
for  ”  the  feeling  of  the  country,”  and  with  so  little  regard  for  the 
“party  machine,”  that  he  has  very  nearly  wrecked  it?  In  the 
personal  qualities  of  our  leading  men,  I  cannot  see  that  we  need 
make  disadvantageous  comparisons  with  the  mid- Victorian  period, 
any  more  than  I  can  recognise  any  very  marked  change  in  the 
composition  and  character  of  the  rank  and  file  of  Parliament. 

If  the  level  of  political  efficiency  is  low,  is  it  not  because  we 
have  changed  too  little  rather  than  too  much?  The  “  decay  of 
government  ”  is  relative  rather  than  absolute.  We  are  governed 
quite  as  well  as  we  have  been  at  almost  any  period  of  our  past 
history ;  but  no  doubt  we  ought  to  be  governed  much  better. 
“Nothing  ever  happens  in  England,”  said  that  shrewdest  of 
observers,  Charles  Greville,  the  Diarist.  Everything  has  changed 
in  the  last  sixty  years,  except  English  politics.  Germany,  France, 
Austria,  Italy,  have  been  re-fashioned  during  that  period;  Kussia 
has  undergone  a  social  revolution ;  even  the  United  States, 
crystallised  as  its  forms  and  methods  are  supposed  to  be  by  the 
Constitution,  has  passed  through  more  changes  than  ourselves. 
Who  could  now  say,  as  De  Tocqueville  said  of  the  Senate,  that  its 
“  narrow  area  enclosed  a  large  proportion  of  the  celebrities  of 
America,”  or  that  it  was  almost  without  exception  composed  of 
famous  men — great  lawyers,  distinguished  generals,  brilliant 
orators,  able  publicists?  The  United  States  Senate,  for  good  or 
evil,  in  1904  is  a  good  deal  unlike  the  Senate  of  1840.  But  the 
House  of  Lords  is  unchanged.  The  House  of  Commons  is  not 
very  different.  The  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  men  who  sat  in  the 
first  Parliament  of  Queen  Victoria  filled  the  benches  of  the  last. 
The  new  couches  sociales,  which  have  become  prominent  in  the 
interval,  have  scarcely  made  their  mark  on  the  composition  of 
either  Chamber.  A  minute  group  of  Labour  members  and  a 
sprinkling  of  journalists,  solicitors,  and  professors,  have  found 
their  way  into  the  House  of  Commons.  But  in  the  main 
the  two  Houses  are  drawn  from  the  territorial,  the  aristocratic, 
and  the  plutocratic,  elements  of  English  society.  They  are  per¬ 
meated  by  the  traditions  of  an  age,  when  agriculture  was  the  all- 
important  industry  of  Great  Britain,  when  a  gentleman  was  a 
person  who  owned  land  and  lived  on  it,  and  w’hen  urban  interests 
were  secondary.  The  business  of  Imperial  government  is  still 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  a  wealthy  and  leisured  class,  rural  in  its 
sympathies,  and  very  inadequately  in  touch  with  that  four-fifths 
of  the  population  who  reside  in  towms  and  obtain  their  existence 
by  mercantile  pursuits  and  daily  labour. 
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Mr.  Fyfe,  it  seems  to  me,  lays  his  finger  on  the  real  difficulty 
when  he  says  that  “  a  nation  can  no  more  govern  itself,  in  any 
true  sense,  than  a  garden  can  flourish  without  the  aid  of  trained 
gardeners,  or  a  complicated  engine  do  its  work  in  the  absence  of  a 
skilled  mechanic.”  This  is  perfectly  true,  though  the  writer  does 
not  quite  follow  out  the  meaning  of  his  own  observation.  “  The 
spread  of  democracy,”  said  the  late  Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin,  the 
American  publicist,  “  has  been  accompanied  by  a  great  increase 
in  the  complexity  of  human  affairs.”  And  not  the  spread  of 
democracy  alone.  “  The  size  of  all  undertakings,  either  of  pro¬ 
duction,  or  exchange,  or  transportation,  is  tasking  the  human 
faculty  of  administration  to  the  uttermost ,  and  leads  a  great  many 
people  to  suppose  that  individuals  are  no  longer  equal  to  the  task, 
and  that  it  must  hereafter  be  assumed  by  the  State.  For  success 
in  any  business  now,  an  amount  of  knowledge  is  necessary  which 
in  the  last  century  hardly  one  man  in  a  million  possessed ;  decisions 
must  now  be  made  on  the  moment  for  which,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  a  merchant  might  take  half  a  year.”  ^ 

In  other  words,  more  trained  faculty  is  needed.  We  get  it. 
we  must  get  it,  in  every  great  business,  if  failure  is  to  be  avoided. 
But  in  the  greatest  business  of  all,  that  of  government,  we  remain 
content  with  a  low  level  of  amateurish  ability.  We  are  satisfied 
if  our  rulers  are  honest,  and  very  moderately  zealous;  we  do  not 
test  their  intelligence ;  and  we  take  no  security  that  they  shall  be 
adequately  equipped  with  the  precise  and  varied  knowledge  de¬ 
manded  for  successful  administration  under  modern  conditions. 
We  require  some  special  acquaintance  with  the  technique  of  their 
work  from  the  subordinate  officials,  but  none  from  the  responsible 
chiefs.  A  youth  must  pass  an  examination  in  arithmetic  before 
he  can  hold  a  junior  clerkship  in  the  Post  Office  ;  but  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  may  be  a  middle-aged  man  of  the  world, 
innocently  anxious  to  know  the  meaning  of  ‘  ‘  those  damned  little 
dots,”  when  first  confronted  with  Treasury  accounts  worked  out 
in  decimals.  A  young  officer  will  be  refused  his  promotion  to 
captain’s  rank,  if  he  cannot  show  some  acquaintance  with  tactics 
and  military  history ;  but  the  Minister  for  War  may  be  a  man  of 
peace— we  have  had  such — who  regards  all  soldiering  with  dislike, 
and  has  sedulously  abstained  from  getting  to  know  anything 
about  it. 

By  a  strange  anomaly  the  real  professional  administrator,  the 
skilled  man  who  knows  the  work,  is  subordinated,  either  in  place 
or  power,  to  the  uninstructed  amateur,  who  decides  on  policy.  It 
goes  through  all  the  grades  of  our  hierarchy.  The  King  himself 
may  be  called  the  first  Civil  Servant  of  the  nation.  He  is,  and 
(1)  E.  L.  Godkin,  “  Unforeseen  Tendencies  of  Democracy,”  p.  38. 
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must  be,  a  professional  politician  in  the  best,  and  highest,  sense. 
C’est  mon  metier  d'Stre  royaliste,  as  Joseph  II.  of  Austria  said 
when  invited  to  sympathise  with  the  French  Eevolution.  The 
business  of  the  Empire  is  his  Majesty’s  business,  it  is  with  him 
day  and  night  and  always,  and  he  cannot  get  away  from  it  while 
he  lives.  But  the  central  axiom  of  our  constitutional  theory  is, 
that  while  this  august  expert  may  advise  and  suggest,  the  actual 
decision  rests  with  a  person,  who  may  be  a  Minister  to-day,  a 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  to-morrow,  and  a  private  gentleman, 
absorbed  in  his  books  or  his  sports,  six  months  hence. 

If  I  want  something  done  by  a  Government  Department,  the 
Board  of  Trade,  or  the  Local  Government  Board,  or  the  Home 
Office,  I  may  indeed  lay  my  case  before  an  accomplished  per¬ 
manent  official,  who  will  have  grounded  himself  in  the  details  of 
railway  administration,  or  mining  regulation,  or  whatever  the 
matter  may  be  ;  but  his  judgment  may  be  overridden  by  his  Chief, 
perhaps  a  popular  M.P.,  who  scarcely  knew  of  the  existence  of 
this  particular  bureau  till  he  came  to  draw  a  salary  from  it.  Go 
lower  down,  and  you  have  the  same  experience.  If  my  local 
drains  and  lamp-posts  are  to  be  relaid  or  relighted,  I  suppose  the 
actual  work  is  done  by  men  who  are  intimate  with  pipes  and 
cables ;  but  it  would  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Streets  Committee, 
or  a  Highways  Committee,  whose  members  may  be  butchers,  or 
dissenting  ministers,  or  retired  Colonels.  Power  without  Ke- 
sponsibility  is  bad  enough ;  but  in  a  highly  complicated  modern 
State,  it  is  less  dangerous  than  Power  without  Knowledge. 

The  Art  of  Government  is  not  lost.  But  it  has  not  kept  pace 
with  other  practical  arts,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  not  been 
developed  by  the  same  methods.  If  engineering  workshops  were 
exclusively  conducted  by  men  who  had  picked  up  a  little  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  mechanical  industry,  in  the  intervals  of  other  occupa¬ 
tions,  or  had  taken  to  it  in  the  waning  years  of  a  life  passed  in 
quite  different  pursuits,  we  should  scarcely  have  had  the  Forth 
Bridge  or  the  electric  tramway.  Politics  is  a  difficult  and  exact¬ 
ing  business,  and  it  cannot  possibly  be  well  done  unless  it  is 
managed,  as  other  businesses  are,  with  the  same  kind  of  com¬ 
petence,  and  the  same  kind  of  steady  and  unremitting  attention. 
If  a  politician  would  take  as  much  trouble  to  learn  his  trade  as  a 
doctor,  a  barrister,  or  a  house-painter,  and  would  work  at  it  for  as 
many  hours  a  day,  he  would  no  doubt  be  equally  a  master  of  his 
craft.  We  object  to  the  term  “  professional  politician  ”  ;  but  one 
does  not  see  why.  In  most  callings  and  avocations  it  is  the  un¬ 
professional  practitioner  we  distrust.  If  your  bones  were  broken 
you  would  not  call  in  an  amateur  surgeon ;  you  do  not  consult  an 
amateur  architect  when  your  house  is  to  be  rebuilt ;  if  it  were 
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burning,  you  might  not  feel  quite  happy  with  the  amateur  fire 
brigade.  Even  the  amateur  actor  and  the  amateur  author  are 
regarded  with  suspicion.  No  work  is  worth  much,  in  these 
specialised  days,  unless  it  be  done  with  professional  thoroughness 
and  professional  skill. 

It  used  to  be  the  theory  that  we  virtually  obtained  a  body  of 
professional  politicians  of  the  best  sort,  by  inducing  the  able  young 
men  of  the  leisured,  educated  classes  to  devote  themselves  to 
public  affairs  at  an  early  age.  To  a  certain  extent  the  theory  still 
applies.  Such  men  as  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Curzon,  Lord  Selborne. 
Mr.  Brodrick,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  are  professional  politicians 
in  this  laudatory  sense  :  that  is  to  say,  they  have  made  politics 
the  only  serious  interest  of  their  lives,  and  have  devoted  most  of 
their  energies  to  it.  But  the  number  of  such  public  men  tends 
to  decrease  with  the  opening  of  so  many  other  avenues  for  talent 
and  ambition.  Science,  commerce,  finance,  the  Army  and  Navy, 
literature,  art,  compete  for  the  cream  of  the  young  talent  of  the 
country ;  they  offer  more  immediate  satisfaction ,  richer  material 
rewards,  and  at  least  equal  possibilities  of  distinction.  Men  go 
into  politics  after  they  have  poured  the  force  of  their  minds,  and 
the  vigour  of  their  bodies,  into  professional  or  commercial  pur¬ 
suits.  The  art  of  government  is  too  exacting  an  art  to  be  pursued 
successfully  by  young  men  interested  in  other  things,  or  by 
elderly  men  not  keenly  interested  in  anything. 

The  remedy  for  the  evil  of  which  Mr.  Eyfe  and  other  dissatis¬ 
fied  critics  complain  is  to  get  our  politics  into  the  hands  of  trained 
and  capable  persons,  who  will  work  at  it  as  if  it  were  indeed  a 
vocation  rather  than  a  distraction.  Payment  of  members  would 
not  of  itself  do  much  towards  this  end,  unless  it  were  possible  to 
arrange  for  some  method  of  payment  by  results.  A  salary  of  three 
hundred  pounds,  or  five  hundred  pounds,  a  year  would  not  be 
enough  to  attract  into  politics  a  poor,  ambitious  man  who  has 
hopes  of  success  in  some  other  sphere  of  activity.  But  it  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  public  service  might  itself  be  allowed  to  offer  prizes 
which  would  be  awarded  not  as  the  “  spoils  ”  of  party  warfare, 
but  as  the  reward  of  merit  and  ability.  The  connection  between 
the  legislative  assemblies  and  the  executive  establishment  might 
be  rendered  closer  and  more  regular ;  and  a  man  who  had  for  some 
years  worked  diligently  in  Parliamentary  and  Committee  work, 
might  legitimately  expect  a  post  in  the  permanent  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice,  where  he  could  pass  his  life  in  useful  administrative  labour. 
There  w  ill  be  plenty  of  room  for  such  arrangements  in  the  future ; 
for  while  the  salaries  of  Cabinet  Ministers  and  Parliamentary 
Under-Secretaries  may  be  cut  down,  it  is  certain  that  there  will  be 
a  great  increase  in  the  higher  appointments  of  the  executive 
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bureaucracy,  with  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  pecuniary 
position  of  the  holders.  Able  men — equal  in  capacity  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  character  to  the  managers  of  great  industrial  under¬ 
takings,  to  the  leading  engineers,  and  the  successful  bankers  and 
lawyers — will  be  w’anted ;  and  they  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
income  of  a  superior  clerk.  Something  might  be  done  towards 
making  government  indeed  an  “  art,”  and  Parliament  a  legitimate 
career,  for  clever  men  of  small  means,  as  w^ell  as  for  wealthy 
persons  of  leisure,  by  this  widening  of  the  administrative  circle.  It 
may  be  said  that  this  is  only  a  reversion  to  eighteenth  century 
practice,  when  public  appointments  of  all  kinds  were  habitually 
conferred  on  politicians.  But  Democracy,  with  the  Press,  and  the 
practice  of  public  discussion,  have  made  a  difference.  What  was 
favouritism,  and  jobbery,  and  corruption,  under  the  old  oligarchy, 
could  now  be  guarded  so  carefully,  that  it  would  only  be  a  method 
of  selection  by  merit,  after  a  severe  kind  of  open  com]>etition. 

But  the  greatest  difliculty  of  all  is  to  provide  the  proper  training 
for  politicians.  We  have  some  coherent  notion  of  educating  prac¬ 
titioners  for  every  other  calling,  but  not  for  this.  It  seems  strange 
that  so  little  systematic  attention  is  devoted  to  the  subject,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  our  statesmen  and  members  of  Parliament  have  now- 
less  special  education  for  their  functions  than  their  predecessors. 
Down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  our  legislators  in  both  Houses  were  engaged  in  carrying  on  the 
actual  government  of  the  rural  districts,  in  which  the  majority 
of  the  population  lived.  But  England  is  now  a  country  of  towns  ; 
the  important  local  government  is  that  of  the  m-ban  districts  and 
the  borough  councils  ;  and  with  these ,  the  persons  w-ho  fill  the  two 
Houses  have,  as  a  rule,  very  little  to  do.  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  made  a  condition  precedent  to  the  election  of  a 
member  of  Parliament,  that  the  candidate  should  have  served  for 
a  certain  period  on  some  municipal  body,  and  should  bring  evidence 
of  a  satisfactory  record  of  attendances  at  one  or  other  of  the 
principal  administrative  Committees.  This  would  at  least  be  some 
guarantee  that ,  before  undertaking  the  greater  matters  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  aspirant  had  endeavoured  to  qualify  himself  by  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  less.  We  should  expect  a  naval  officer  to  have  handled 
a  destroyer  or  gun-boat  before  he  takes  over  a  battleship  ;  and  not 
even  the  British  War  Office  would  give  an  Army  Corps  to  a  soldier 
who  had  never  commanded  a  company. 

Sidney  Low. 
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It  has  become  a  commonplace  with  that  sober  member  of  society, 
the  man  in  the  street,  who,  after  all,  has  the  privilege  of  a  vote 
even  if  he  avail  himself  of  it  but  little,  that  for  principle  and  prac¬ 
tical  result  there  is  now  little  to  choose  between  our  two  English 
political  parties.  To  the  members  of  those  parties,  however,  there 
is  all  the  difference  between  the  sunshine  of  office  and  the  cold 
shades  of  opposition,  victory  and  defeat,  and  so  individuals  ordin¬ 
arily  indistinguishable  by  birth,  education,  thought,  and  habit  of 
life,  sitting  on  opposite  sides  of  the  House,  rarely,  if  their  public 
statements  are  to  be  believed,  view  any  question  which  they  dis¬ 
cuss  in  any  but  entirely  different  lights.  The  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  a  great  empire  is  merely  a  grand  and  exciting  game 
which  goes  on  merrily  between  two  sides,  with  the  occasional 
ebullitions  of  temper  still  inseparable  from  contests,  played  princi¬ 
pally  with  an  eye  for  the  gallery ,  because  with  it  rests  the  ultimate 
selection  of  the  next  teams.  This  is  no  exaggeration.  Says  the 
Prime  Minister,  drawing  fresh  inspiration  from  his  recent  visit  to 
the  final  Cup-tie  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  “we  should  not  consent  to 
allow  their  (Colonial)  interests  to  be  made  the  football  of  party 
politics.”^  It  is  unsportsmanlike  and  contrary  to  the  etiquette 
of  the  game  to  make  Foreign  and  Colonial  questions  the  subject  of 
strife.  It  may  be  asked,  why  is  it  more  advantageous  to  the  nation 
that  domestic  questions  should  be  made  so  ?  But  occasionally  a 
captain  executes  a  complete  change  of  front,  whether  from  Pro¬ 
tection  to  Free  Trade,  Union  to  Home  Rule,  or  Free  Trade  to 
Protection,  with  such  rapidity  that  less  agile  followers  cause  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  combination.  The  party  machinery  is  momentarily 
thrown  out  of  gear,  and,  if  it  cannot  exactly  be  said  that  honest 
men  come  by  their  own,  at  any  rate  they  learn  who  are  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  whom  conviction  triumphs  over  partisanship  ;  and  they  may 
even  look  for  a  period  of  sober  government  from  the  centre,  freed 
from  extremists  on  either  side. 

The  latest  wreck  which  ^Ir.  Chamberlain  has  contrived  ap¬ 
peared  eminently  likely  to  produce  such  a  situation,  and  the  ranks 
on  both  sides  being  torn  by  dissension ,  a  faint  hope  had  even  arisen 
that  from  the  chaos  some  men  might  be  produced  with  courage 
to  shake  off  the  incubus  of  the  caucus  and  to  seek  election  merely 
with  the  object  of  serving  the  Empire,  refusing  to  buy  nomination 
and  support  with  contributions  to  the  party  war-chests  and  pro- 

(1)  Address  to  the  Primrose  League  Meeting  at  the  Royal  Albert  HalL 
May  6,  1904. 
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raises  of  obedience  to  the  party  ■wire-puller.  But  if  it  has  to  be 
sadly  conceded  that  it  is  useless  to  hope  to  see  in  Parliament  any 
members  subservient  to  no  Party  Whip,  for  Whitaker  does  not 
find  it  necessary  to  record  one  such  in  his  list  dating  from  1832,^ 
it  is  a  matter  for  serious  alarm  that  the  likelihood  of  electors  ha'ving 
any  other  choice  than  that  of  Protection  or  government  by  Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman,  possibly  -uith  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George,  to  the  tune  called  by  Mr.  Eedmond,  is  gro’^’ing  rapidly 
less.  The  months  pass  by,  the  Protectionists  capture  the  Union¬ 
ist  machinery,  and  marshal  their  forces  for  the  coming  election, 
whilst  the  scattered  forces  of  the  Opposition  hope  to  climb  into 
office  through  the  divisions  in  the  Government  ranks,  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  attempt  to  formulate  a  programme  which  might  re-open  old 
differences  amongst  themselves.  But  what  are  the  Unionist  Free 
Traders  doing  to  save  themselves  from  being  completely  squeezed 
out*?  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  satisfied  with  one  attempt  to 
rescue  the  Liberal  Unionist  organisation  from  the  embrace  of  Pro¬ 
tection,  and  failing  in  his  object,  takes  no  step  to  counteract  its 
pernicious  influence.  Lord  George  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Eitchie  are 
apparently  more  exercised  at  having  unnecessarily  sacrificed  a 
short  term  of  office  than  about  saving  the  country  from  the  evils 
with  which  it  is  threatened.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  after 
heroic  endeavours  to  believe  that  support  of  the  Government  does 
not  involve  assistance  to  Protection,  throws  up  the  sponge,  and 
repays  his  “  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  his  supporters  ”  by  leaving 
them  no  other  choice  than  Protection  or  Home  Eule.  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil,  the  promised  future  Prime  Minister,  who  was  earning  in¬ 
creasing  respect  for  the  apparent  sincerity  of  bis  convictions,  pro¬ 
duces  more  and  more  an  impression  in  the  fiscal  debates  that  the 
anxiety  uppermost  in  his  mind  is  that  the  Conservative  machinery 
will  be  used  in  the  interest  of  Protectionists,  and  not  in  that  of 
Free  Traders,  and  in  his  letter  to  the  Times,  he  frankly  shows  his 
hand.  “  No  one  now  doubts  that  Protective  taxation  of  food  is 
profoundly  unpopular.  ...  If  they  (the  Unionist  Party)  vote  for 
Hr.  Black’s  resolution,  they  will  be  able  to  say,  with  happy  effect, 
when  the  election  comes  on,  that  upon  the  issue  of  food  taxation 
they  voted  for  cheap  food.  .  .  Why  should  supporters  of  the 

Sheffield  policy  involve  themselves  in  that  very  unpopularity  which 
it  was  the  object  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  speech  at  Sheffield  to  avoid? 
.  .  .  After  all,  it  is  Mr.  Chamberlain  who  shot  the  albatross. 
H  hy  should  the  whole  crew  bear  the  curse  ?  ”  ^  The  cleverest  and 

(1)  Mr.  Cayley  sat  for  the  North  Riding  of  Y'orkshire  as  an  Independent 
some  forty  years  ago,  and  neither  John  Stuart  Mill  nor  Mr.  .Joseph  Cowen  could 
be  regarded  as  party  men.  No  doubt  other  instances  will  occur  to  readers. 

(2)  Times,  May  7,  1904. 
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most  promising  recruit  which  Parliament  has  had  for  a  long  time  is 
driven  out  of  the  Conservative  Party,  and  agrees  to  fight  in  the 
Liberal  ranks  at  the  next  election.  He  is  unmindful  of  the  danger 
of  a  disgusted  country  returning  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  power  after 
suffering  a  period  of  Radical  Government  if  no  third  course  be 
open  to  it.  Does  the  Liberal  side  now’  hold  out  the  prospect  of 
more  rapid  advancement?  i\Ir.  Ivor  Guest  is  also  willing  to 
appear  under  the  same  banner ;  Sir  Michael  Foster  already  acts 
with  the  Liberals. 

The  member  for  the  Isle  of  Wight  resigns  unnecessarily  with  the 
object  of  testing  opinion  in  his  constituency,  he  himself  rightly 
pointing  out  that  he  has  not  altered  those  Conservative  principles 
which  gained  him  election,  and  fails  in  his  object  because  he  in¬ 
forms  the  local  Liberal  Association  that  he  wdll  not  contest  the 
seat  as  Liberal  or  Independent  at  the  following  election  if  the 
Liberal  Association  support  him  at  this,  but  that  otherwise  he 
would  certainly  contest  it  at  the  General  Election ;  whilst  Mr. 
Maybrick,  Protectionist  driver  of  the  local  Conservative  engine, 
w’ho  should  surely  lose  no  opportunity  of  educating  the  electors  in 
the  perils  w'hich  threaten  their  Empire,  tells  those  who  call  them¬ 
selves  the  patriotic  party,  “  that  although  the  conduct  of  Major 
Seely  has  much  exercised  the  minds  of  the  loyal  members  of  our 
party  ...  it  is  thought  best  in  the  interests  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  Party  to  reserve  themselves  for  the  next  General  Election, 
when  we  shall  use  every  endeavour  to  return  a  candidate  on  whose 
principles  we  can  safely  rely,  and  whose  party  loyalty  wdll  admit  of 
no  possible  doubt  ” — surely  the  sentence  should  read,  on  whose 
lack  of  principles  w’e  can  safely  rely  for  party  loyalty.  What  are 
the  interests  of  an  empire  in  danger  of  disintegration  and  of  a 
country  drifting  to  decay,  compared  with  those  of  a  party?  All 
that  Major  Seely  has,  therefore,  gained  by  resignation,  is  that  he 
now  represents  the  Liberals  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  has  given 
a  rebuff  to  the  Conservatives  which  would  prevent  their  selec¬ 
tion  of  him  as  a  candidate  again. 

If,  then,  no  lead  is  to  be  looked  for  from  present  politicians, 
must  there  be  no  course  open  to  the  Conservative  Unionist  elector 
than  the  support  of  a  party  tainted  with  Home  Piule,  one  tainted 
w’ith  Protection,  or  effacement?  Is  there  no  alternative  to  govern¬ 
ment  by  Caucus?  It  is  to  be  feared  that  living  in  an  age  of  com¬ 
bines,  leagues,  and  associations,  the  reply  to  the  second  question 
must  regretfully  be  given  in  the  negative,  but  a  more  hopeful  reply 
can  be  made  to  the  first  if  he  bestir  himself  in  time.  By  getting 
into  touch  with  those  of  his  neighbours  of  like  mind  wdth  himself, 
and  so  directing  their  influence  in  unity,  he  may  find  that  they 
are  sufficiently  numerous  to  affect  ainDreciably  the  composition  of 
the  next  Parliament.  Existing  organisations  which  still  succeed 
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in  maintaining  their  independence  of  the  two  parties  are  mainly 
directed  to  the  furtherance  of  some  selfish  interest,  whether  it  be 
Labour,  “  the  Trade,”  Property  Defence,  or  what  not.  The  Free 
Food  League  offers  no  refuge  to  such  distressed  electors.  There 
never  has  been  any  serious  proposal  to  tax  no  food,  and  it  savours 
too  much  of  the  cant  about  the  big  and  little  loaf,  and  of  a  bribe 
which,  being  addressed  to  the  belly,  must  reach  every  voter,  to 
attract  the  one  under  consideration.  What  shall  they  call  them¬ 
selves  to  make  themselves  known  to  one  another?  It  is  difficult  to 
picture  enthusiasm  over  a  rally  at  the  sign  of  the  “  Little  Pig.” 
The  name  Independent  is  too  suggestive  of  that  tone  expressed  in 
the  Meredithian  aphorism,  ”  Dissent  rings  out  finely,  and  appro¬ 
val  is  a  feeble  murmur — a  poor  introduction  of  one’s  self.”  They 
have  little  taste  for  self-advertisement,  and  seek  the  support  of  all 
measures  calculated  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  without  undue 
interference  with  the  individual,  from  whatever  source  they  come. 
They  are  debarred  from  the  use  of  Imperialist  as  a  distinctive 
name,  partisans  on  all  sides  being  eager  to  claim  so  popular  a 
title.  To  adopt  that  of  National  is  not  very  happy.  Nationalist 
being  commonly  accepted  in  the  sense  of  a  Separatist ;  but  until 
a  better  can  be  suggested  it  must  serve.  It  is  not  unreasonable 
to  ask,  with  regard  to  those  whose  aim  is,  not  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  of  w’hich  they  form  a  small  part,  but  the  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  a  separate  Irish  nation,  that  the  use  of  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  which  is  required  to  describe  their  ideal  may  be  observed. 

It  has  to  be  admitted  that  the  prospects  of  returning  our  truly 
National  member  to  Parliament  are  not  good,  to  judge  from  his¬ 
tory  in  the  United  States,  where,  rather  than  see  power  pass  from 
the  caucuses,  opponents  have  helped  each  other  against  those 
who  have  dared  to  intervene  in  their  profitable  game.  But  were 
any  returned,  their  influence  in  the  House  should  be  very  great ; 
nor  do  the  careers  of  the  members  of  the  Fourth  Party  and  of  the 
Liberal  Unionists  suggest  that  they  would  be  permanently  de¬ 
barred  from  rendering  services  to  their  country  in  office.  As  yet, 
however,  there  is  little  sign  that  candidates  are  prepared  to  pre¬ 
judice  their  chances  of  a  seat  by  defying  the  established  caucuses, 
and  few  electors,  save  the  happy  inhabitants  of  Greenwich,  who 
are  threatened  with  a  surfeit,  seem  likely  to  be  offered  a  wide 
choice.  There  are  still,  it  is  true,  between  twenty  and  thirty 
constituencies  returning  more  than  one  member,  sole  remainder 
of  the  attempt  to  preserve  some  opportunity  for  the  representation 
of  minorities.  In  one  of  these  the  present  member  is  sitting  on  the 
fence  hoping,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  to  be  able  to  come  down  on 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  side,  if  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  Conservative 
Association  make  up  their  minds  to  approve  such  a  course.  His 
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colleague,  an  absentee,  quite  the  most  acceptable  supporter  of  a 
Government,  if  paired,  is  not  seeking  re-election.  The  candidate 
chosen  to  replace  him  opposes  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and,  not  being 
famous  for  Imperialism,  Preferences,  but  favours  a  ten  per  cent, 
duty  on  all  Foreign  and  Colonial  manufactures.  These  candidates 
support  each  other,  and  presumably  are  agreed  to  wait  until  they 
are  returned  to  the  House  to  learn  from  the  Party  Whip  what  are 
the  convictions  which  they  share.  There  are  tw-o  Liberal  candi¬ 
dates  in  the  field.  In  such  instances,  might  there  not  be  some 
little  chance  of  returning  a  National  Unionist? 

But  if  we  may  have  no  National  Unionist  members,  we  can  at 
least  have  such  voters,  and  they  may  find  their  influence  not 
inconsiderable.  Even  in  one-member  constituencies,  if  it  be  found 
that  they  contain  but  a  hundred  avowed  National  Unionists,  may 
not  the  knowledge  have  a  wonderful  effect  in  revealing  to  a  Con¬ 
servative  candidate  how  little  he  desires  to  see  the  affairs  of  the 
Empire  conducted  by  a  Spoils  Committee,  or  to  a  Liberal  that  he 
regards  Home  Eule  as  being  as  dead  as  Mr.  Gladstone? — and  to 
the  caucuses  in  time,  that  able  candidates  have  their  value,  as 
well  as  merely  rich  and  submissive  ones? 

Supposing  that  the  General  Election  takes  place  this  autumn, 
what  would  be  the  nature  of  the  address  which  would  command 
the  active  support  of  the  National  Unionist?  Eecoguising  that 
Free  Trade  v.  Protection  must  be  the  main  issue,  he  would 
strenuously  oppose  that  system  w'hich  is  the  vehicle  for  the 
manipulation  of  a  Tariff  in  order  to  benefit  certain  classes  at  the 
expense  of  others,  pithily  illustrated  in  the  statement  that  under 
it  the  business  manager  must  be  sought,  not  at  his  office  or  hi& 
works,  devoting  his  full  energies  to  production  and  distribution, 
but  in  the  lobbies  of  the  House ;  which  is  recommended  at 
Greenock  on  account  of  its  power  to  restore  the  prosperity  of  the 
noble  occupation  of  sugar-refining,  the  manufacture  of  jam  and 
pickles  being  despicable;  in  Wales  by  the  promise  of  orders  for 
tinplates  to  replace  those  lost  owing  to  the  determination  of  the 
United  States  to  make  her  own  tinplates,  and  to  shut  out  those 
dumped  by  a  foreign  nation,  which  works  for,  comparatively 
speaking,  sweater’s  wages ;  in  London  by  the  offer  to  save  that 
banking  and  commerce  which,  to  so  well-informed  an  audience, 
cannot,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  lost,  but  wiiich  is  in  jeopardy  unless 
its  direction  be  entrusted  to  those  whose  vocation  is  party  politics ; 
to  the  working-man  “  with  whom  the  ultimate  decision  must 
rest,”  by  cajolery,  and  the  promise  of  more  employment,  more 
wages,  and  a  smaller  contribution  to  the  National  Exchequer; 
and  to  the  Irish  voter,  being  over-represented,  by  the  omission  of 
any  tax  on  those  imported  foods  which  are  his  particular  pre- 
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dilection;  a  system  in  short,  to  borrow  the  language  of  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill — 

by  which  nobody  is  to  suffer,  everybody  is  to  gain.  Employment  will  be 
regular,  wages  will  rise.  The  miller  is  to  be  protected.  The  labourer  will 
return  to  the  land.  .  .  .  The  cost  of  food  will  remain  unaltered,  but  those 
who  sell  it  are  to  get  a  better  price.  Manufacturers  will  make  larger 
profits,  but  the  consumer  wull  pay  no  more.  By  a  proposal  so  small  as  not 
to  dislocate  our  trade,  our  industries  are  to  be  sustained,  and  our  Empire 
consolidated,  and  without  any  extra  charge  to  the  taxpayer,  the  Exchequer 
will  be  embarrassed  every  year  with  a  mighty  surplus. 


He  has  seen  no  evidence  produced  of  a  decline  in  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  having,  on  the  contrary,  seen 
evidences  of  greater  prosperity  about  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  spite  of  a  costly  war,  than  ever  before,  he  will  not  be 
disposed  to  believe  that  those  who  now  warn  him  that  the  country 
is  on  the  brink  of  decay,  unless  its  financial  policy  be  reversed,  are 
more  reliable  judges  than  were  those  who  affirmed  the  same  things 
and  advocated  the  same  remedies  in  the  years  of  depression  in  the 
sixties,  in  the  eighties,  before,  and  since;  and  he  wfill  decline  to 
waste  time  in  discussing  by  inductive  reasoning  whether  England’s 
prosperity  is  due  to  Free  Trade  or  America’s  to  Protection,  holding 
that  the  factors  in  this  problem  are  of  too  divergent  and  com¬ 
plicated  a  nature  to  admit  of  a  solution  being  arrived  at  by  this 
method.^  Believing  that  the  British  character  is  still  sufficiently 
self-reliant  and  capable  to  successfully  manage  its  own  business 
without  the  interference  of  Governments  never  conspicuous 
for  the  ability  wherewith  they  have  administered  such  great 
Departments  as  those  of  Defence  and  Foreign  Eelations, 
which  are  necessarily  entrusted  to  them,  and  holding  that 
the  Empire’s  greatness  has  been  built  up  rather  by  the  sturdy 
qualities  of  its  individuals  than  by  the  fostering  care  of  its 

(1)  To  quote  Mr.  Chamberlain :  “  The  more  carefully  the  institutions  and 
systems  of  other  nations  are  studied,  the  more  clearly  it  is  seen  that  they  can 
never  afford  a  sure  and  certain  guide  to  or  warning  for  ourselves.  There  is 
such  a  multitude  of  circumstances  and  details  which  contribute  to  the  final  result, 
there  are  so  many  allowances  to  be  made  for  national  characteristics,  for  par¬ 
ticular  experience,  for  the  influence  of  past  history,  that  it  would  be  the  height 
of  presumption  to  say  that  the  effect  of  any  scheme  of  organisation  would 
necessarily  be  exactly  alike  when  applied  to  the  United  states  and  to  England 
respectively,  and  the  presumption  is  not  lessened  when,  as  in  the  present  case, 
the  application  is  varied  in  many  points  of  cardinal  importance.”  The  writer 
wishes  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  this  passage  is  not  quoted  with  a  view  to 
adding  the  weight  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  authority.  It  was  written  without 
reference  to  the  question  of  Protection,  but  it  expresses  so  much  better  than  he 
could  himself  the  thought  in  the  writer’s  mind  that  he  could  not  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  borrow  it,  and  he  has  not  liked  to  appropriate  so  much  without 
.acknowledgment. 
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politicians,  he  will  be  jealous  of  their  attempts  to  interfere  with 
the  free  institutions  of  which  he  is  proud.  He  will,  therefore,  be 
suspicious  of  the  ardent  desire  expressed  by  a  Ministry  w’hich 
imposed  a  tax  upon  corn,  and  entered  into  the  Sugar  Convention 
for  a  mandate  from  the  country  before  modifying  its  fiscal  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  freedom  to  negotiate,  and  that  blessed  word  Retalia¬ 
tion,  with  its  appeal  to  the  pugnacious  instincts  of  his  race,  will 
alike  fail  to  tempt  him  into  the  Protectionist  trap. 

Recognising  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many  Colonists  for  preferen¬ 
tial  arrangements,  and  accepting  their  assurance  that  they  do  not 
desire  such  as  would  benefit  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
Mother  Country,  he  would  welcome  a  representative  conference 
to  discuss  the  possibilities,  believing  that  the  value  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  question  outside  the  arena  of  party  politics,  and  the 
better  understanding  of  each  other  which  it  should  produce,  w'ould 
be  well  worth  the  attempt,  although  not  disguising  from  himself 
the  probability  that  practical  difficulties  would  prevent  the 
unanimous  recommendation  of  any  far-reaching  scheme  being 
agreed  upon.  He  would  expect  to  see  pointed  out  in  such  a  con¬ 
ference  that  England’s  ideal  lies  in  the  direction  of  a  Free  Trade 
Zollverein ;  that  she  is  opposed  in  principle  to  measures  favouring 
special  interests,  whether  at  home  or  in  the  Colonies;  that  a 
preference  of  33  1-3  per  cent,  off  a  tariff  designed  to  protect  the 
home-manufacturer,  whilst  appreciated  on  account  of  its  friendly 
intention,  is  hardly  an  equivalent  to  the  benefit  received,  almost 
gratuitously,  of  the  protection  of  the  most  powerful  Navy  in  the 
world.  So  far  from  considering  financial  ties  a  desirable  kind,  he 
may  hold  that  as  in  the  case  of  the  individuals  of  a  family  so  in 
that  of  States,  intercourse  is  likely  to  be  the  more  cordial  the 
more  financial  entanglements  can  be  kept  in  the  background.  But 
should  it  be  found  that  Colonial  opinion  was  in  accord  in  not 
accepting  these  views,  he  would  not  be  obstinate  in  refusing  to 
defer  to  it  to  the  extent  of  entering  into  an  arrangement  which 
appeared  to  be  equally  advantageous  to  all  the  parties  to  it.  In 
illustration  of  his  position,  it  may  be  suggested  that,  whilst 
opposed  to  the  removal  of  the  Corn  Duty,  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  pleased  at  an  exception  being  made  in  the  case  of  corn  im¬ 
ported  from  Colonies  granting  preferential  treatment  to  British 
goods  on  account  of  the  gratification  which  such  a  preference 
would  cause  them ,  without  being  a  concession  to  which  there  are 
grave  practical,  as  distinguished  from  theoretical,  objections.  But 
with  or  without  preference  he  wull  have  approved  the  re-imposition 
of  the  Corn  Duty,  considering  it  well  conceived,  in  view  of  the 
need  for  widening  the  basis  of  taxation,  to  increase  the  revenue 
without  being  unjustly  oppressive ;  and  he  will  have  held  con- 
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temptible  its  withdrawal  because  the  electioneering  agent 
whispered  that  it  lent  itself  to  misrepresentation,  especially  after 
a  Free  Trade  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  incurred  the  odium 
attaching  to  its  imposition  on  the  understanding  that  it  would  not 
be  repealed  in  the  immediate  future. 

He  would  oppose  any  candidature  showing  the  least  disposition 
to  coquette  with  Home  Rule,  believing  it  to  be  anti-National  to 
sacrifice  industrious  and  loyal  Irish  to  the  clamour  of  the  delegates 
of  a  Church  which  shows  less  concern  for  the  advancement  of 
the  country  than  for  temporal  power  over  it,  and  of  the  tenants 
of  land  who  hope  to  benefit  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
owners — who  are  content  to  be  represented  by  men  who  have 
fought  against  their  country  in  the  service  of  its  enemies,  and 
who  cheer  its  reverses. 

Xot  feeling  justified,  in  view  of  the  enormous  public  expendi¬ 
ture  of  recent  years,  in  building  free  schools  for  all  children  at 
present  taught  in  Church  schools,  to  please  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  militant  Dissenters,  he  would  have  little  comfort  to 
offer  the  Passive  Resister,  accepting  the  Education  Acts  as  a 
genuine  attempt  to  improve  education  without  excessive  cost. 
Such  alterations  in  the  Acts  as  the  disputants  might  be  able  to 
agree  to  after  experience  of  their  w’orking  would  have  his  support. 

He  will  attach  great  importance  to  his  Majesty’s  Ministers 
being  selected  because  of  their  suitability,  and  he  will  discounten¬ 
ance  the  distribution  of  office  merely  as  a  reward  for  services  ren¬ 
dered  to  a  party.  He  will,  therefore,  have  been  less  outraged  by 
Lord  Rosebery’s  suggestion  that  Lord  Kitchener  might  not  be  an 
impossible  Secretary  for  War  than  w’as  the  Prime  Minister  at  a 
proposal  to  appoint  to  that  office  a  man  who  had  never  craved  a 
vote.  Nor  would  he  have  felt  it  necessary  to  place  the  difficult 
duties  of  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  charge  of  a  man  w'ho 
had  been  found  unequal  to  those  of  the  Secretary  for  War  when 
there  are  such  men  as  Lord  Cromer  in  the  service  of  their  country, 
or  those  of  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  in  charge  of  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  Englishmen  when  there  are  such  Irishmen  as  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett.  Lest  it  be  thought  that  this  reference  to  the  Foreign 
Secretary  is  ungracious  after  the  Anglo- Japanese  and  Anglo- 
French  Agreements,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  to  a  public  whose 
memory  is  notoriously  short  that  there  have  also  been  a  Vene¬ 
zuelan  mess,  a  Bagdad  Railway  scheme,  almost  thrust  upon  an 
unwilling  nation  before  it  was  aware,  and  last,  but  not  least,  an 
Alaskan  Boundary  Tribunal.  The  simplest  child  could  have  fore¬ 
seen  the  result  of  appointing  an  English  judge  as  the  sixth  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  Tribunal,  appointed  to  give  a  judicial  opinion,  which  would 
be  abortive  unless  there  were  a  clear  majority,  when  three  mem- 
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bers  were  Americans,  who  could  be  depended  upon  to  win,  tie,  or 
wrangle.  No  advantage  could  accrue  to  the  Empire  from  such  an 
arbitration;  it  could  not  obtain  a  favourable  result,  whilst  an 
unfavourable  result  was  certain  to  be  attributed  to  the  English 
member. 

He  would  expect  his  representative  to  give  a  decent  hearing  to 
members  of  the  ability  of  Major  Seely  on  a  subject  which  he  had 
had  a  better  opportunity  of  considering  in  its  local  bearings  than 
the  majority  of  those  who  prevented  his  being  heard ;  in  such 
circumstances  he  would  himself  have  welcomed  his  assistance, 
although  he  might  no  doubt  have  eventually  decided  that  the 
Chinese  Labour  Question  was  one  for  settlement  in  the  Transvaal, 
and  he  would  have  been  content,  in  the  absence  of  better  know¬ 
ledge  to  the  contrary,  to  accept  the  statement  of  such  a  man  as 
Lord  Milner,  in  the  position  he  occupies,  that  its  introduction  was 
generally  desired,  was  required,  and  should  not  be  delayed.  It 
is  perhaps  needless  to  add  after  what  has  already  been  said,  that 
he  would  have  been  disgusted  at  the  conduct  of  an  Opposition 
which  refused  last  year  to  raise  by  vote  of  censure  the  discussion 
on  the  question  of  Fiscal  Eeform,  so  desirable  in  the 
public  interest,  but  which  showed  no  reluctance  in  using  that 
method  when  a  chance  occurred  of  currying  favour  with  the 
Labour  vote.  He  will  also  expect  that  no  gross  discourtesy  should 
be  shown  towards  any  member  who  prefers  expressing  his  con¬ 
viction  of  the  truth  to  veering  with  the  party  vane. 

Once  more  there  is  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  nation ,  and  she 
stands  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  “  Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  lest  ye 
die,”  cries  the  Prophet,  and  the  startled  people  look  for  guidance 
to  their  appointed  leaders.  “  I  wish  him  success,”  replies  the  fore¬ 
most,  a  palliative  must  be  applied — after  our  present  term  of  office 
has  expired.  Well  may  Mr.  Hamilton  Fyfe  lament  the  Lost  Art 
of  Government,  and  the  absence  of  a  name  to  conjure  with.^  There 
is  one  name  which  raises  men’s  enthusiasm,  but  that  enthusiasm 
is  the  response  to  the  appeals  to  their  greed  and  to  their  Chauvin¬ 
ism.  With  what  acclamation,  then,  will  the  statesman  be 
received  whose  divine  fire  once  again  appeals  to  the  best  that  is 
in  them,  w^hose  cry  is  Eight,  not  Advantage ;  an  enthusiasm  free 
from  mafficking,  in  which  there  is  no  shame !  What  a  following 
awaits  a  leader  who  shows  his  determination  to  lead  by  stating 
boldly  his  disinterested  convictions  on  important  questions  of 
policy ;  not  by  attentive  listening  for  the  echoes  of  what  is  being 
said  by  the  elector,  who,  being  occupied  in  earning  his  living  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  pays  him  not  unhandsomely  in  fame  and 
otherwise  to  do  the  thinking  and  advising  for  him ! 

(1)  Fortnightly  Review,  April,  1904. 
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When,  distracted,  the  people  look  toward  other  leaders,  what 
help  do  they  receive?  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  President  of  the 
National  Liberal  Federation,  directs  his  pretty  wit  to  the  pitiable 
spectacle  of  the  Ministerial  Front  Bench,  in  the  absence  of  its 
leader;  less  happily,  it  has  to  be  confessed,  than  is  his  wont,  on 
the  text,  “  Have  you  no  opinion  of  your  own?  ”  and  concludes  by 
expressing  his  own  that,  “  If  Liberals  are  wise  enough,  and  the 
richer  men  among  them  generous  enough,  the  more  months  the 
General  Election  is  postponed,  the  greater  will  be  the  rout  of  the 
Protectionists.”  ^  What  of  the  injury  to  the  nation,  whose  pulse 
will  beat  uncertainly  so  long  as  political  unsettlement  overhangs 
it?  Mr,  Joseph  Ackland,  juggling  with  the  figures  of  recent 
elections  in  the  Tariff  Eeformer’s  best  manner,  finds  that  ‘‘  the 
slight  decline  in  the  figures”  (representing  Liberal  votes)  “as 
compared  with  the  enormous  total  of  the  earlier  part  of  1903, 
appears  to  indicate  that  the  English  Education  Acts  are  the  best 
weapons  the  Liberal  Party  have  in  their  armoury.”  ^  Is  this  the 
patriots’  way  of  showing  solicitude  for  the  country’s  welfare,  and 
their  fitness  to  direct  it — to  re-open  a  difficult  question,  a  moderate 
settlement  of  which  has  been  arrived  at  after  much  trouble  and 
discussion,  and  to  fan  into  activity  for  party  gain  all  the  bitterness 
of  sectarian  strife,  where  the  greatest  toleration  is  called  for?  Is 
our  ancient  Parliament,  which  has  in  past  days  been  a  model 
for  other  nations,  to  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  a  party  cockpit, 
in  which  one  combatant  may  be  figured  as  a  phalanx  for  recording 
the  decisions  of  a  Cabinet,  which  the  other  combatant  strives  to 
dislodge,  deeming  scarce  any  means  too  unpatriotic  or  too 
unworthy  to  be  employed  in  the  attempt? 

Mr.  Markham  almost  shows  himself  a  man,  and  worthy  of 
acceptance  by  National  Unionists — and  s^wils  all  by  offering  to 
resign  as  “  the  present  organisation  of  Liberals  in  the  Mansfield 
Division  is ,  he  ventures  to  think ,  second  to  none  in  the  country , 
and  no  difficulty  should,  therefore,  be  experienced  in  ascertaining 
the  wishes  of  the  electors,  by  which  he  will  abide” — a  position 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  his  later  assertion,  that  “he  is  not  a 
delegate  to  Parliament,  and  cannot  possibly  surrender  convictions 
on  a  subject  which  he  has  closely  studied  for  many  years.”  ^ 

Taxation  for  Eevenue,  the  Union,  Efficiency,  above  all.  Parlia¬ 
ment  a  deliberative  assembly  for  the  reconciliation  of  conflicting 
class  interests  instead  of  their  promotion.  Who  will  rally  to  the 
standard?  S.  Hutchinson  H.\rris. 

(1)  Contemporary  Review,  March,  1904. 

(2)  Ibid. 

(3)  Letter  to  the  Mansheld  Central  Liberal  Council,  dated  April  8,  1904. 


THE  FUTUEE  OF  BALKISTAN. 


All  over  the  world  the  new  century  seems  to  be  coinciding  with 
a  new  era.  The  old  familiar  faces  are  disappearing  from  thrones 
and  chanceries ;  the  policies,  the  ideas,  the  traditions  of  the 
last  generation  are  abruptly  passing  aw'ay.  Nowhere,  perhaps, 
is  the  change  of  scene  more  striking  than  in  the  East  of  Europe  to¬ 
day.  For  there  the  shadow  of  the  bear  obscured  the  whole  horizon 
and  has  suddenly  been  removed. 

Like  the  frog  in  the  fable  Eussia  has  constantly  struggled  for 
an  artificial  expansion  ;  unlike  those  countries,  whose  dense  popu¬ 
lation  required  fresh  fields,  she  seemed  to  expand  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  expansion,  to  gratify  the  ambitions  of  political  per¬ 
sonages.  Debt  like  galloping  consumption,  growing  disaffection 
at  home  and  universal  mistrust  abroad  did  not  deter  them. 
After  all,  it  was  possible  that  their  gambling  nation  might  win  in 
the  long  run  by  dint  of  bluff  and  cozening.  No  treaties  bound 
her,  the  most  solemn  assurances  of  her  diplomatists  were  full  of 
guile.  In  the  restlessness  of  her  aggressions  she  menaced  inter¬ 
national  security  as  dangerously  last  year  as  Napoleonic  France 
did  a  century  ago.  Her  long  arm  was  everywhere,  from  Morocco 
to  Ethiopia,  from  the  uttermost  East  to  the  frontiers  of  Ind ;  most 
grasping  of  all,  perhaps,  in  the  ever  irredentist  peninsula  of 
Balkistan.  We  may  have  been  moved  to  incredulity  by  much 
melodramatic  romance,  by  many  stories  of  the  mysterious  Third 
Section,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  intrigues  of  Eussian  emis¬ 
saries  were  far  stranger  and  far  more  appalling  in  truth  than  even 
in  fiction. 

But  now  of  a  sudden  the  long  arm  has  been  withered.  Eussia 
has  thoughtlessly  embarked  upon  a  struggle,  which  is  like  to  tax 
all  her  energies,  exhaust  all  her  resources  and  extinguish  all  her 
hopes  of  expansion  for  at  least  a  generation.  This  has  inspired 
sighs  of  relief  throughout  Asia,  but  for  Eastern  Europe  it  amounts 
to  the  removal  of  an  incubus.  When  the  Tsar  declared  war  upon 
Japan,  he  delivered  to  Balkistan  an  ukaz  of  emancipation,  no  less 
complete  and  irrevocable  than  that  which  his  predecessor  bestowed 
upon  the  serfs.  For  years  we  have  read  in  the  newspapers  of 
independent  States  and  independent  policies  in  the  Balkan  Penin¬ 
sula.  But  all  the  time  Eussia  remained  a  silent,  implacable 
tyrant. 

Take  the  recent  history  of  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Eoumauia. 
Peace  and  prosperity  have  only  been  permitted  to  them  so  long  as 
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they  consented  to  remain  the  abject  cat’s-paws  of  the  Tsar.  At 
the  outset  of  the  Kusso-Turkish  war,  Eoumania  was  mistrusted 
for  her  incipient  independence  and  her  offers  of  help  were  con¬ 
temptuously  rejected.  It  was  only  when  Russia  began  to  fear 
lest  the  defeat  of  Turkey  might  be  deferred  for  years,  that 
Koumania  w^as  plied  with  piteous  appeals  to  come  to  the  rescue. 
These  appeals  were  generously  heard,  the  brave  Roumanian  army 
turned  the  scale  in  the  conflict  and  the  allies  advanced  to  the  gates 
of  Constantinople.  Roumania  was  then  rewarded  by  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  her  best  province,  and  Russia  endeavoured  to  con¬ 
solidate  her  influence  in  the  Balkans  by  the  erection  of  a  great 
Bulgaria. 

Had  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  been  ratified  and  a  Russian 
puppet  been  placed  upon  the  new  throne,  all  Balkistan  would 
have  lain  at  the  mercy  of  the  Tsar.  His  policy,  however,  was 
frustrated  at  Berlin  and  the  first  Prince  of  Bulgaria  displayed  un¬ 
expected  independence.  Russia,  baffled  and  dismayed,  embarked 
upon  her  usual  policy  of  intrigues.  She  provoked  the  Servo- 
Bulgarian  w’ar  and  instigated  the  kidnapping  of  Prince  Alexander 
in  his  hour  of  victory.  Warned  that  Russia  would  never  acquiesce 
in  his  restoration  and  that  his  resistance  w’ould  expose  him  to  a 
worse  fate  than  that  which  he  had  just  escaped,  he  lost  his  nerve 
and  agreed  to  abdicate.  He  has  been  the  object  of  much  adulation 
and  was  doubtless  a  well-meaning  man,  but  courage  was  not  his 
strong  point.  He  had  run  away  from  Slivnitsa  and  was  far  from 
possessing  the  iron  resolution  w’hich  could  alone  have  enabled  him 
to  stand  up  against  the  ceaseless  intrigues  of  his  unscrupulous 
enemy. 

The  Russians  then  strove  to  set  up  one  of  their  own  people  in 
his  stead.  The  Prince  of  Mingrelia  and  other  Russians  were 
mentioned,  but  once  again  the  ingenuity  of  Muscovite  diplomacy 
was  stultified.  A  few  peasant  statesmen  ransacked  Europe  for  an 
independent  Prince  and  suddenly  the  world  w^as  startled  by  the 
appearance  of  a  young  Austrian  lieutenant  upon  the  vacant  throne. 
Eussia  was  naturally  as  furious  as  a  hungry  tiger  suddenly  bereft 
of  its  prey.  No  effort  of  diplomacy  or  conspiracy  was  neglected. 
For  many  long  years  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  Turkey, 
so  that  the  Suzerain  withheld  his  recognition  from  Prince 
Ferdinand  :  Bulgaria  was  ostracised  by  Europe  because  she  had 
ventured  to  choose  her  own  ruler  without  consulting  Russia,  and 
diplomatists  only  visited  the  palace  unofficially,  almost  by  stealth. 
In  1891,  when  I  was  received  by  the  Prince,  he  told  me  that 
scarcely  a  day  passed  without  the  discovery  of  some  fresh  plot 
against  his  life  or  that  of  his  Prime  Minister.  Only  the  highest 
courage  and  the  highest  statesmanship  could  have  stood  out  against 
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such  persistent  intrigues,  and  those  who  know  the  inner  history 
of  Bulgaria  during  this  period  of  storm  and  stress  must  recognise 
Prince  Ferdinand  as  one  of  the  chief  wonders  of  this  age. 

At  last  the  Russians,  despairing  of  success  by  foul  means,  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  the  wiles  of  pretended  friendship.  A  blunt  refusal 
from  the  Prince  would  merely  have  perpetuated  persecution,  and 
he  reflected  that,  after  all,  he  owed  very  little  to  the  Russophobe 
powers,  who  had  never  stirred  a  finger  to  help  him  in  his  unequal 
contest.  Moreover,  Stambulof,  the  Prime  Minister,  a  rough 
peasant  who  had  begun  his  career  as  a  pot-boy,  was  growing 
openly  insubordinate,  insulted  the  Prince  and  Princess  and  posed 
as  the  Bismarck  of  the  Balkans.  If  the  Prince  was  to  be  master 
in  his  own  dominions  he  must  rid  himself  of  the  insufferable 
upstart,  who  took  Austrian  pay  and  fleeced  the  Sofiotes  after 
the  approved  manner  of  Louis  Napoleon  Buonaparte  and  Baron 
Haussmann.  An  understanding  with  Russia  would  facilitate  the 
removal  of  this  incubus,  would  terminate  Russian  persecution, 
and,  with  so  astute  a  politician  as  Prince  Ferdinand,  need  not 
mean  a  betrayal  of  Bulgarian  independence. 

But  the  dismissal  of  a  Bismarck  was  no  light  task  and  required 
all  the  courage  which  Prince  Ferdinand  had  already  displayed  so 
conspicuously.  Even  so,  it  would  scarcely  have  been  possible 
without  Russian  support.  I  was  at  Sofia  when  this  State-stroke 
was  preparing,  and  I  can  testify  that  it  was  a  very  exciting  time. 
I  remember  one  day  seeing,  from  my  windows  at  the  Hotel  Bul- 
garie,  Stambulof  drive  up  to  the  palace  with  the  usual  armed 
escort  caracolling  round  his  carriage.  He  remained  a  long  time 
within.  When  at  last  he  emerged  Prince  Ferdinand  and  his 
mother  came  on  to  the  balcony  and  watched  him  depart.  For  a 
long  time  they  gazed  in  silence.  Then  the  Prince  said  something 
and  they  both  wrung  their  hands. 

Stambulof  certainly  did  not  resign  without  struggles  and 
threats.  The  Prince  said  one  day  to  the  British  Minister  :  “  Mon¬ 
sieur  Stambulof  is  plotting  my  murder.”  Some  time  later  the 
British  Minister  called  again  at  the  palace  and  the  Prince  asked 
him,  ‘‘  Avez  vous  vu  mon  premier  ministre?  qu’est-ce  qu’il  dit  de 
moi?  ”  (a  favourite  inquiry,  which  he  was  wont  to  put  to  many 
visitors).  ‘‘I  told  him  what  you  said.  Monseigneur,”  was  the 
reply.  “What!  you  told  him  that?”  “Yes,  and  he  said  to 
me,  ‘  The  Prince  thinks  that  I  am  plotting  his  murder !  Why,  I 
would  as  soon  think  of  murdering  my  own  son.  It  was  I  who 
made  him  Prince.  I  placed  him  upon  the  throne,  and  what  was 
far  more  difficult  I  kept  him  there.’  ”  “Well,”  said  the  Prince, 
“  even  if  he  did  put  me  on  the  throne  for  his  own  purposes,  that 
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is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  try  to  put  me  off  again  when  he 
can  no  longer  make  me  do  his  bidding.” 

Indeed,  it  became  clear  that  either  the  Prince  or  the  Premier 
must  soon  go,  and  all  the  energies  of  Eussia  were  directed 
to  widening  the  breach  between  them.  When  at  last  Stambulof 
was  dismissed,  Eussian  agents  had  laid  their  plans  so  astutely  that 
his  power  for  evil  seemed  to  be  at  an  end.  But  Eussia  never  does 
things  by  halves  and  she  determined  to  guard  against  any  possible 
recrudescence  of  his  influence.  He  had  plenty  of  enemies,  friends 
or  relatives  of  political  opponents  whom  he  had  tortured  in  prison 
with  boiling  oil.  They  had  long  been  meditating  vengeance,  but 
it  had  been  impossible  to  penetrate  his  barricades  at  home  or  his 
guards  out  of  doors.  Now  that  he  was  not  in  office,  he  could  no 
longer  claim  a  troop  of  horse  around  his  carriage ;  so  one  day  the 
avengers  waylaid  him  and  hacked  him  to  pieces  with  their  knives. 

The  Prince  has  been  blamed  for  this  unfortunate  occurrence, 
which  none  deplored  more  bitterly  than  he.  But  if  any  one  can 
be  blamed  beside  the  actual  assassins,  it  must  be  the  Eussian 
intriguers,  who  were  certainly  accessories  before  the  fact.  The 
Russian  Foreign  Office  doubtless  had  no  official  cognisance  of  the 
plot,  but  the  removal  of  a  dangerous  antagonist  can  scarcely  have 
inspired  mourning  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  coast  was  now  clear 
and  Prince  Ferdinand  could  co-operate  with  Eussia  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  goal  of  a  greater  Bulgaria,  which  each  intended  to  use  for 
personal  ends.  The  Prince  obtained  his  long-desired  recognition 
by  favour  of  Eussia,  his  Turkish  vassalage  faded  away  almost 
beyond  perception,  he  became  the  spoiled  child  of  his  former  per¬ 
secutors.  But  the  friendship  of  Eussia  is  even  more  dangerous  than 
her  animosity.  The  unofficial  politicians,  who  had  countenanced 
the  murder  of  Stambulof,  now  lent  their  support  to  the  com¬ 
mittees,  who  exacted  tribute,  blew  up  banks  and  organised 
massacre  in  Macedonia.  The  indulgence  of  Europe  w’as  sorely 
tried,  for  the  balance  of  criminality  lay  unquestionably  on  the 
side  of  Bulgarians,  and  the  Prince  was  perplexed  by  the  task  of 
discouraging  an  agitation  which  bore  every  promise  of  profit. 
In  that  task  he  may  now  be  stimulated  by  the  knowledge  that  his 
protector  is  paralysed,  but  he  has  tolerated  the  komitajis  for  so 
long  and  they  are  now  so  well  supplied  with  the  sinews  of  w’ar, 
that  they  may  refuse  to  hear  his  call.  However,  he  has  concluded 
a  solemn  engagement  with  Turkey,  in  itself  a  direct  corollary  of 
the  Japanese  war,  and  he  may  find  it  safer  as  well  as  easier  to 
fulfil  his  obligations. 

If  we  glance  also  at  the  secret  history  of  Servia ,  we  shall  find  that 
the  selfish  policy  of  Eussia  is  no  less  responsible  for  the  evils  which 
have  beset  that  unhappy  land  during  the  last  hundred  years.  As 
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every  one  knows,  the  little  swineherd  State  has  been  the  field  of 
Russian  and  Austrian  intrigues  ever  since  her  emancipation.  The 
only  difference  has  been  that,  while  Austria  respected  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  decent  diplomacy,  Russia  stuck  at  nothing.  As  a  Servian 
saying  sums  up  the  situation,  “  Austria  changes  our  Governments, 
but  Russia  changes  our  Sovereigns.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  Servians  unaided  had 
defeated  the  Ottoman  arms,  the  Porte  was  ready  to  come  to  terms 
and  concede  independence.  A  man  named  Ichko  was  authorised 
to  conclude  what  is  known  in  history  as  the  Peace  of  Ichko.  But 
Russia  intervened;  Kara  George,  the  Servian  leader,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  send  Ichko  away  unsatisfied,  and  hostilities  were  resumed. 
The  consequences  w’ere  disastrous  to  Servia,  the  revolutions 
fizzled  out  and  Russia  came  in  as  pacificator,  concluding  the 
Treaty  of  Bucharest,  whereby  the  Servians  w^ere  left  at  the  mercy 
of  Turkey.  Indeed,  to  complete  her  work,  Russia  compelled  Kara 
George  and  his  principal  lieutenants  to  leave  their  country.  A 
fresh  insurrection  was  soon  organised  by  Milosh  Obrenovich,  the 
true  liberator  of  Servia.  The  Russians  forbade  the  return  of  Kara 
George,  but  he  disobeyed  and  was  immediately  killed.  His  death 
is  usually  attributed  to  the  orders  of  Milosh,  though  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  was  engineered  in  Russia.  Milosh  displayed  the  utmost 
grief  when  he  heard  of  his  old  leader’s  fate  and  erected  a  church 
at  the  scene  of  the  crime. 

In  1839  Milosh  was  compelled  by  Russian  intrigues  to  abdicate 
and  crowds  of  weeping  subjects  accompanied  him  to  the  frontier ; 
in  1842  the  same  fate  befel  his  son,  Michael,  though  the  people 
w^ere  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  rule.  Alexander  Karageorgevich 
ascended  the  throne,  but  he  proved  even  less  Russophil  than 
Milosh  and  Michael.  Accordingly,  he  too  was  deposed  and  old 
Milosh  returned.  When  Michael  succeeded  he  laboured  for  the 
extension  of  Servian  influence  beyond  the  Turkish  border,  in 
Bosnia,  Herzegovina  and  Old  Servia  ;  he  even  extended  his  influ¬ 
ence  into  Montenegro,  whose  Prince,  Danilo,  ably  seconded  his 
efforts.  Russian  emissaries  were  set  to  work,  with  the  result  that 
both  Michael  and  Danilo  were  brutally  murdered. 

Then  the  hand  of  Russia  w’as  exposed  with  the  utmost  cynicism. 
Ristich,  the  leading  man  in  Servia,  was  informed  that  Michael’s 
next  of  kin,  Milan  Obrenovich,  would  only  be  permitted  to  ascend 
the  throne  on  certain  conditions,  the  chief  of  which  was  that 
Servia  must  immediately  abandon  all  relations  with  the  Servians  of 
Turkey,  otherwise  a  foreign  prince  would  be  imposed.  Needs 
must  when  Russia  drives,  and  accordingly  for  many  years  dis¬ 
affection  among  the  Servians  of  Turkey  was  organised  under 
Russian  supervision  by  committees  at  Bucharest. 
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Eussian  methods  were  again  illustrated  in  1870,  when  Servia 
rashly  declared  war  against  Turkey.  The  Eussian  Foreign  Office 
thundered  against  the  disturbance  of  the  peace,  wffiile  secret  assur¬ 
ances  of  support  were  lavished  and  Eussian  officers  were  supplied 
galore.  Having  secured  Eistich,  who  became  Eegent,  Eussia 
regarded  Milan  as  her  deputy.  But  he  showed  signs  of  independ¬ 
ence  and  a  campaign  was  inaugurated  against  him.  A  certain 
Pashich  travelled  to  St.  Petersburg  and  offered  to  form  a  Eadical 
party,  which  should  oppose  Milan  in  every  w’ay ;  the  Eussians, 
suddenly  sympathetic  wdth  Eadicalism,  gave  him  their  entire  sup¬ 
port,  abandoning  the  old  Liberal  party,  which  had  always  been 
honestly  Eussophil  but  had  no  great  strength  in  the  country. 

Thenceforward  the  Eadicals,  bribed  and  supported  by  Eussia, 
laboured  incessantly  against  the  Obrenovich  dynasty.  Their 
demand  for  reform  was  only  intended  to  embarrass  the  King,  and 
every  liberty  w’hich  they  were  able  to  extort  was  turned  into  a 
weapon  against  him.  The  cause  of  Queen  Nathalie  was  taken  up 
merely  to  discredit  Milan,  and  she  did  not  perceive  that  she  was 
being  used  as  an  instrument,  but  so  soon  as  Milan  was  finally 
expelled  the  Eussians  and  Eadicals  ceased  to  take  any  further 
interest  in  her.  The  estrangement  of  Milan  and  Alexander  was 
also  made  in  Eussia ;  it  was  Eussia  who  facilitated  the  marriage 
of  Alexander  and  Draga.  He  had  been  refused  a  Eussian  prin¬ 
cess  and  prevented  from  marrying  a  Greek  one.  When  he  dis¬ 
played  a  partiality  for  Draga  Mashin,  Eussian  agents  encouraged 
him  to  raise  her  to  the  throne.  The  Tsar  was  represented  at  the 
wedding.  But  no  sooner  was  the  marriage  accomplished  than 
Russian  arts  were  employed  to  discredit  the  new  Queen  and  her 
family.  It  was  quite  untrue  that  Alexander  wished  to  appoint 
Draga’s  brother  as  his  successor.  But  the  Eussians  knew  that 
Servian  officers  would  be  discontented  if  this  invention  were 
believed.  So  no  effort  was  spared  to  invest  it  with  an  appearance 
of  truth.  Documentary  evidence  was  even  forged  for  that 
purpose. 

By  his  marriage,  King  Alexander  had  arrayed  against  himself 
not  only  his  own  personal  enemies  but  all  the  numerous  partisans 
of  his  father.  The  foes  of  the  King  and  Queen  grew  in  number 
and  plots  were  prepared  for  deposition,  but  the  conspirators  were 
divided  as  to  the  choice  of  a  successor.  The  Eussians  were  deter¬ 
mined  that  he  should  be  one  of  their  owm  people  and  even  during 
Milan’s  lifetime  they  had  intrigued  to  set  up  the  Grand  Duke 
Vladimir,  Most  of  the  Eadicals  were  prepared  to  obey,  but  one 
group  of  them  was  for  the  Prince  of  Montenegro,  another  for  a 
Republic,  in  which  they  should  play  prominent  parts,  while  the 
malcontent  officers  were  for  Peter  Karageorgevich. 
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These  officers  accordingly  hurried  on  the  plot  and  murdered 
Alexander  before  the  Russians  and  Radicals  were  ready.  So 
soon  as  the  news  reached  St.  Petersburg,  Novakovich,  the  Servian 
Minister,  was  sent  off  post-haste  to  Belgrade  with  the  mission  to 
urge  the  Servians  to  choose  Cyril,  the  son  of  Vladimir,  for  their 
King.  But  the  murderers  had  been  too  quick  and  had  already 
proclaimed  Peter  Karageorgevich, 

These  facts  explain  the  subsequent  action  of  Russia,  her  dis¬ 
pleasure  against  Peter  and  her  attempts  to  overthrow  the  regi¬ 
cides,  who  are  his  only  support.  The  murder,  or  at  any  rate  the 
deposition  of  Alexander,  had  been  foreseen  by  Russia  and  had 
aroused  no  thrill  of  horror ;  she  was  merely  disappointed  when  she 
did  not  attain  her  object  and  reduce  Servia  to  the  position  of  a 
vassal.  Accordingly,  she  continued  her  intrigues  and  fostered  a 
Radical  campaign  against  the  Karageorgevich  family,  similar  to 
that  which  she  had  fostered  against  the  Obrenovich  dynasty. 

The  future  of  Servia  is  now  exceedingly  obscure.  Peter  Kara¬ 
georgevich,  the  accessory  of  regicide,  has  never  obtained  any  hold 
upon  the  country,  and  the  days  of  his  inglorious  reign  are  assuredly 
numbered.  But  no  other  claimants  appear  to  stand  a  chance. 
Some  are  for  setting  up  the  youth  who  is  alleged  to  be  Milan’s 
illegitimate  son,  but  his  mother  has  signed  (for  a  consideration  of 
£20,000)  a  document  denying  Milan’s  paternity.  The  Princes  of 
Montenegro  could  only  hope  to  succeed  by  favour  of  Russia,  who, 
even  if  she  were  not  now  powerless  in  Balkistan,  would  still  in¬ 
trigue  for  one  of  her  own  grand  dukes.  The  best  friends  of  Servia 
can  only  foresee  a  long  period  of  chaos  and  weakness.  Some  advan- 
turer  may  make  a  wild  bid  for  popularity  by  invading  the  vilayet 
of  Kosovo,  but  what  chance  of  success  would  be  stand  without 
arms,  without  money,  without  credit,  against  the  combined  forces 
of  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Austria?  No  doubt  it  seems  hard  that 
the  little  State,  which  behaved  with  scrupulous  correctness 
while  Russia  and  Bulgaria  were  organising  criminal  conspiracy  in 
Macedonia,  should  be  the  loser  by  her  moderation,  but  she  would 
doubtless  have  fared  better  if  she  had  not  slaughtered  all  her  best 
statesmen.  It  would  not  surprise  me  to  see  her  once  again  under 
foreign  tutelage. 

Austria,  for  instance,  has  long  been  struggling  for  expansion 
towards  Salonica.  She  has  established  herself  in  Bosnia,  and  her 
incessant  intrigues  in  the  vilayet  of  Kosovo  have  now  culminated 
in  a  claim  to  establish  herself  at  Uskub.  This  claim  is  admitted 
by  the  scheme  of  reforms,  to  which  the  Powers  have  given  their 
sanction,  and  would  probably  lead  to  an  occupation  of  the  vilayet 
analogous  to  the  administration  of  Bosnia.  But  the  Turco-Bul- 
garian  agreement  will  doubtless  be  alleged  as  a  pretext  for  defer- 
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ring  reforms,  which  may  no  longer  be  necessary,  and  the  Porte’s 
procrastination  may  once  more  succeed  in  deferring  the  evil  day. 

Common  fairness  must  compel  us  to  admit  that  the  Sultan  is 
amply  justified  in  making  every  effort  to  keep  out  foreign  adminis¬ 
trators.  After  all,  a  call  for  good  government  is  only  the  pretext 
for  interference,  which  will  lead  to  annexation.  If  Austria  desired 
good  government  in  Turkey,  she  could  have  done  much  to  promote 
it  during  recent  years.  Instead  of  that,  she  has  encouraged  the 
excesses  of  Albanians  and  the  crimes  of  komitajis,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  an  excuse  for  interference.  She  can  only  be  compared  to 
a  doctor  who  tries  to  create  a  practice  by  inoculating  a  sick  man 
with  the  germs  of  some  deadly  disease.  Italy  and  Kussia  have 
pursued  a  similar  policy  in  the  vilayets  of  Monastir  and  Salonica. 

If  Austria,  Italy,  and  Kussia  are  now  to  administer  the  three 
vilayets,  which  have  so  long  been  disturbed  by  their  artifices, 
Turkey  in  Europe  will  be  practically  reduced  to  the  vilayet  of 
Adrianople,  where  the  old  methods  of  agitation  will  assuredly  be 
organised  by  some  covetous  Christian  State.  The  Porte’s  resist¬ 
ance  against  so-called  reforms  is  really  a  struggle  for  existence,  and 
if  it  fails  I  foresee  the  time  when  the  Sultan  may  sink  into  the 
position  of  a  Mahommedan  Pope,  and  the  prisoner  of  the  Vatican 
may  find  a  counterpart  in  the  prisoner  of  Yildiz.  Once  it  is 
admitted  that  privy  conspiracy,  rebellion  and  outrage  are  the  pass¬ 
ports  of  emancipation,  every  Christian  subject  of  Turkey  will  seek 
profit  in  disorder.  Armenians  will  remind  Europe  that  their 
claims  are  as  good  as  those  of  Macedonians,  Syrian  Christians  will 
rise  in  revolt,  and  Arabian  Moslems,  already  insubordinate,  will 
snatch  their  independence. 

No  doubt  this  consummation  would  be  viewed  with  considerable 
equanimity  by  many  political  tyros  and  sentimentalists  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  whether  our  country  would  derive  any  advantage  remains 
open  to  serious  doubt.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  have 
many  millions  of  Moslem  fellow-subjects  in  India — all  the  finest 
fighters — and  that  their  loyalty  will  be  strained  if  we  acquiesce  in 
the  spoliation  of  their  Caliph.  Moreover,  the  Turk  has  his  uses 
in  Europe,  if  only  because  he  occupies  territory  where  most  of  his 
rivals  would  afford  a  standing  menace  to  the  world’s  peace. 

Which  of  them  stands  the  best  chance  of  success  is  not  easy  to 
decide.  Russia  has  now  been  sterilised  so  far  as  the  Balkans  are 
concerned.  Austria  is  ambitious,  but  the  best  observers  consider 
her  influence  to  be  on  the  wane.  The  long  reign  of  Francis 
Joseph  has  been  marked  by  disasters  and  galloping  disintegration, 
while  at  the  same  time,  by  a  strange  paradox,  his  person  is  gener¬ 
ally  admitted  to  be  the  one  link  which  keeps  his  heterogeneous 
empire  together.  Germany,  Italy,  and  Roumania  seem  likely  to 
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acquire  the  provinces  where  their  languages  predominate ;  Russia, 
if  she  recovers  from  her  imminent  troubles,  may  extend  her  Polish 
frontier ;  Hungary  and  Croatia  may  break  away ;  indeed  it  seems 
impossible  to  see  for  certain’that  any  Austria  will  remain.  Nor  do 
her  failures  in  Bosnia  justify  a  hope  that  she  will  fare  better  fur¬ 
ther  afield.  Servia  is  impotent  and  chaotic  ;  Greece  is  a  negligible 
quantity ;  an  autonomous  Macedonia  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
only  serious  pretenders  are  Bulgaria,  Italy,  and  Roumania. 

It  is  against  Bulgaria  that  she  has  allowed  her  policy  to  be 
dominated  by  murderous  desperadoes,  and  that  she  should  have 
relied  so  long  upon  a  Power  whose  support  has  ceased  to  be  avail¬ 
able.  On  the  other  hand,  her  finances  are  fairly  stable,  her  popu¬ 
lation  is  industrious,  her  soldiers  are  well  officered  and  well  armed, 
and  she  would  prove  a  valuable  ally  if  it  were  possible  to  place  any 
trust  in  her. 

As  for  Italy,  she  has  estranged  confidence  by  her  attempts  to 
grow  too  fast.  Adowa  may  perhaps  be  explained  away,  but  rash 
expenditure,  political  scandals  and  abortive  intrigues  have  dis¬ 
couraged  many  of  her  admirers.  However,  since  her  present  King 
came  to  the  throne  with  a  Montenegrin  Princess,  Italian  propa¬ 
ganda  has  made  distinct  advances  in  the  Balkan  peninsula.  I 
doubt  whether  any  foreign  ruler  could  keep  the  turbulent  Alba¬ 
nians  in  order,  but  the  general  impression  is  that  Italy  stands  the 
best  chance  of  establishing  her  influence  in  Western  Macedonia. 

Finally,  by  a  process  of  exhaustion,  I  find  Roumania  left  in  as 
first  favourite  for  the  control  of  Balkan  destinies.  To  begin  with, 
she  has  a  clean  record.  Sovereigns  can  sit  upon  her  throne  with¬ 
out  fear  of  assassination.  Her  people  are  happy  and  well 
governed.  Her  army  has  already  proved  its  prowess  in  the  field. 
Her  resources  are  very  great,  and  her  credit  stands  high.  King 
Charles  is  a  sober  statesman  of  known  prudence,  conscientious  and 
strong.  Though  he  has  constitutional  leanings,  his  influence  is 
powerful,  and  he  probably  enjoys  more  facilities  for  governing 
than  many  autocrats.  Indeed,  Roumania  is  oligarchical,  by  no 
means  democratic.  The  peasantry  have  been  accustomed  through¬ 
out  generations  and  generations  to  do  the  bidding  of  their  feudal 
lords.  In  the  towns  all  men  talk  politics,  but  only  the  great 
families  control  them. 

There  are  two  main  parties,  with  groups  and  sub-divisions,  but 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  are  at  issue  on  questions  of  method 
rather  than  of  principle,  and  might  equally  be  summed  up  as  Early 
Victorian  Whigs.  They  believe  that  politics  are  the  province  of 
specialists,  not  the  plaything  of  mobs;  they  do  not  proclaim  in 
peevish  falsetto  that  they  ‘  ‘  mean  to  lead  ’  ’  and  then  sit  help¬ 
lessly  on  the  fence  waiting  for  popular  inspiration,  but  they  know 
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their  own  minds  and  carry  out  a  policy  without  looking  to  the 
right  hand  or  to  the  left.  Their  methods  of  electioneering  are  at 
once  simple  and  efficacious.  Once  a  party  is  in  power,  it  usually 
remains  there  for  a  protracted  period.  The  Conservatives  were  in 
office  so  long  that  they  grew  arrogant  and  sought  to  strengthen 
their  position  by  letting  the  Liberals  come  in  and  expose  their 
incompetence.  The  Liberals,  however,  have  remained  in  ever 
since,  and  seem  likely  to  remain  in.  Nor  have  they  shown  them¬ 
selves  incompetent.  A  significant  side-light  is  thrown  upon  the 
political  atmosphere  of  Eoumania  by  the  fact  that  attention  centres 
upon  the  debates  in  the  Senate,  while  the  Lower  Chamber  is  com¬ 
paratively  ignored.  The  aristocracy  are,  and  seem  likely  to  re¬ 
main,  the  governing  class.  Possessing  large  means,  for  the  most 
part,  they  are  exempt  from  the  temptations  which  often  beset 
politicians  in  small,  struggling  States. 

A  very  high  state  of  civilisation  has  been  established  :  not  merely 
big  buildings,  broad  streets,  electric  lighting  and  the  accepted 
stigmata  of  progress,  but  all  the  luxuries  and  conveniences  which 
are  admired  in  the  West.  Nor  do  the  poor  feel  their  poverty,  for, 
like  the  Servians,  they  are  mostly  self-sufficing,  they  make  all 
their  own  clothes,  produce  all  their  own  food,  and  rarely  have 
occasion  to  spend  money.  Endeavours  are  afoot  to  build  up  manu¬ 
factures  by  means  of  a  heavy  tariff,  which  already  presses  heavily 
on  the  middle  classes  and  is  about  to  be  extended  enormously. 
So  far,  however,  the  peasantry  are  not  to  be  deluded  into  abandon¬ 
ing  their  pastoral  and  agricultural  pursuits,  so  that  the  usual 
consequences  of  Protection  need  arouse  no  immediate  alarm.  In 
considering  the  future  of  a  country,  it  is  important  to  insist  upon 
material  prosperity,  which  is  the  best  guarantee  against  internal 
disorder  and  reckless  foreign  adventure. 

The  well-wishers  of  Eoumania  have,  indeed,  every  reason  to 
congratulate  her  upon  the  contentment  and  orderly  temper  of  her 
people.  Socialists,  republicans  and  other  political  malcontents 
are  unknown  among  them,  while  komitajis  are  a  foreign  importa¬ 
tion,  which  the  Government  honestly  endeavours  to  repress. 
Crime  is  also  satisfactorily  rare,  and  the  model  prisons  are  prob¬ 
ably  unique  in  the  world.  Some  critics  consider  them  too  com¬ 
fortable  :  it  is  no  doubt  surprising  to  find  felons  allowed  to 
choose  their  own  hard  labour  and  receive  payment  for  doing  it. 
In  practice,  how’ever,  the  system  works  well,  for  when  they  have 
served  their  term,  they  find  themselves  possessed  of  a  trade  and  a 
little  capital,  so  that  honesty  need  not  be  beyond  their  reach  in 
the  future. 

As  to  the  army,  all  are  agreed  that  it  has  made  enormous  ad¬ 
vances  since  the  Turkish  w*ar.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  comes  up  to 
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modern  requirements  in  the  matter  of  quick-firing  guns,  but  there 
is  still  time  to  remedy  that  defect,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  eflSciency  of  the  officers  or  the  courage  and  endurance  of 
the  men.  All  Eoumanians  are  convinced  that  a  war  with  Bulgaria 
(the  only  war  whose  possibility  they  contemplate)  would  be  a 
mere  military  promenade,  and  a  mandate  to  restore  order  in  the 
peninsula  would  be  warmly  welcomed.  After  all,  if  such  a  mandate 
is  to  be  given  to  any  one,  the  honourable  record  of  Eoumania  con¬ 
fers  priority  upon  her  claim,  though  of  course  without  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Europe  or  at  least  of  Turkey,  the  task  would  tax  her 
strength  to  the  utmost. 

From  what  I  hear,  it  is  not  impossible  that  an  ally  might  be 
found  for  her  in  Italy.  Indeed,  negotiations  toward  that  end  are 
said  to  be  far  advanced  by  favour  of  Austria.  At  any  rate  I  know, 
from  what  Roumanian  statesmen  have  said  to  me,  that  they  now 
desire  to  stand  well  with  Austria,  who,  as  they  believe,  can  do 
them  much  harm  commercially  or  some  good  politically.  Austria 
and  Italy  are  now  firm  friends,  or  at  least  fellow-conspirators, 
and  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  any  day  that  they  had 
joined  with  Eoumania  in  the  formation  of  a  new  Triple  Alliance, 
which  could  soon  predominate  in  Balkistan.  If  so,  and  admitting 
the  sickliness  of  Austria,  there  would  be  a  strange  romance  about 
a  Latin  renascence  in  the  regions  which  history  has  so  persistently 
associated  with  Greece. 

Another  alternative,  by  no  means  new,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
formation  of  a  Balkan  confederation.  Tricoupis  came  very  near 
to  contriving  it  and  was  only  baffled  by  the  treachery  of  Stam- 
bulof .  And  a  proposal  was  recently  mooted  by  some  of  the  leading 
komitajis  for  uniting  Bulgaria,  Servia  and  the  three  Macedonian 
vilayets  under  the  kingship  of  one  of  Prince  Ferdinand’s  sons. 
It  is  even  alleged  that  Prince  Ferdinand  viewed  the  scheme  with 
favour,  but  that  is  to  repose  great  faith  in  an  altruism,  which  he 
has  not  hitherto  displayed. 

After  all,  there  is  now  less  need  than  ever  to  credit  rumours 
of  war  in  Balkistan.  The  passive  resistance  of  the  Porte  has  over¬ 
come  far  greater  dangers  than  any  which  menace  the  Ottoman 
Empire  to-day.  The  arch-conspirator  has  retired  hurt  and  must 
needs  hibernate  for  many  long  years  in  the  Far  East ;  her  satellites 
are  scattered  and  helpless,  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd ;  rarely 
has  there  been  a  more  glittering  opportunity  for  a  peaceful  and 
permanent  settlement  of  this  distressed  peninsula.  What  a  chance 
presents  itself  for  a  British  statesman  to  restore  an  ancient  alliance 
and  a  traditional  influence !  But  where  and  when  may  he  be 
found? 


Herbert  Vivian. 


THE  BULGAEIANS  OF  MACEDONIA : 
A  Psychological  Study. 


A  traveller’s  first  impressions  of  the  Bulgarians  of  Macedonia 
are  rarely  favourable.  It  is  a  race  with  few  external  attractions ; 
and  it  seldom  troubles  to  sue  for  sympathy  or  assist  the  process' 
of  mutual  understanding.  It  is  neither  hospitable  nor  articulate. 
The  Slav  peasant  has  no  passwords  to  the  foreigner’s  heart.  He 
cannot  point ,  like  the  Greek ,  to  a  great  past ;  he  cannot  boast  that  his 
forbears  have  been  your  tutors  in  civilisation.  He  leaves  you  to 
form  what  opinion  of  him  you  please,  and  shows  himself  only  in 
the  drab  of  his  daily  costume  of  commonplace.  He  will  not  call 
on  you  unbidden  at  your  hotel,  or  invite  you  to  his  schools,  or 
insist  that  you  shall  visit  his  churches.  And,  perforce,  you  study 
him  from  the  outside.  You  find  him  dull,  reserved,  and  un¬ 
friendly,  for  experience  has  taught  him  to  see  in  every  member 
of  an  alien  race  a  probable  enemy.  He  lacks  the  plausibihty,  the 
grace,  the  quick  intelligence  of  the  Greek.  He  has  nothing  of  the 
dignified  courtesy,  the  defiant  independence,  the  mediaeval  chivalry 
of  the  Albanian.  Nor  has  he  physical  graces  to  recommend  him, 
and  even  his  women  are  unprepossessing.  He  has  no  sense  for 
externals,  no  instinct  for  display.  If  he  is  wealthy  he  hoards  his 
wealth.  If  he  is  poor  he  lives  in  squalor  and  in  dirt.  His 
national  costumes  are  rarely  picturesque,  his  national  dances  mono¬ 
tonous,  his  national  songs  unmusical.  You  may  learn  to  respect 
his  industry,  his  vast  capacity  for  uninteresting  work,  but  it  is  all 
the  toil  of  the  labourer,  and  the  spirit  of  the  artist  and  the  crafts¬ 
man  is  not  in  him.  He  erects  against  you  a  bulwark  of  deceit. 
He  treats  your  every  question  as  a  snare  into  which  he  refuses 
to  enter.  Either  he  answers  with  feigned  stupidity  and  an 
assumption  of  ignorance,  or  else  he  seeks  to  divine  the  response 
you  expect,  and  proceeds  forthwith  to  give  it  you  with  no  thought 
of  its  relation  to  the  truth.  It  is  not  exactly  lying  as  we  understand 
it.  Bather  the  peasant  has  no  conception  of  a  frank  relationship 
with  any  superior.  He  has  been  demoralised  by  dealing  with 
masters  who  are  childish  and  capricious  as  well  as  tyrannical.  His 
vices  are  the  mean  habits  of  the  down-trodden,  and  if  in  any 
capacity  you  have  need  of  courage,  or  honesty,  or  fidelity,  it  is  the 
Albanian  and  not  the  Bulgarian  whom  you  will  employ.  You  may 
learn  to  view  these  faults  in  a  true  historical  perspective.  You 
may  bring  yourself  to  think  of  them  rather  as  the  shameful 
evidence  of  the  conqueror’s  wrong-doing  than  any  proof  of  original 
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depravity  in  the  conquered.  The  more  you  learn  the  more  you 
will  incline  to  a  kindly  pity,  but  at  the  first  you  are  hardly  likely 
to  admire  this  stolid  and  unprepossessing  race.  Time  and  accident 
alone  are  likely  to  bring  the  clue  to  a  different  reading  of  its 
character. 

It  came  to  me  by  chance  in  the  silent  streets  of  Macedonian 
towns — this  occult  and  difficult  clue.  One  hears  in  them  neither 
music  nor  laughter.  The  peasant  trudges  silently  in,  his  wife 
some  paces  behind  him,  and  speaks  only  to  chaffer  at  the  bazaar. 
The  townsman  is  too  busy  in  dodging  spies  and  stepping  over  dogs 
to  break  the  melancholy  silence.  And  yet,  as  the  winter  went  on,  a 
plaintive  melody  began  to  detach  itself  from  the  dull  background 
of  depression.  I  hardly  heeded  it  until  one  evening  I  heard  it  at 
the  fireside  of  a  Bulgarian  house.  I  can  think  of  nothing  in  my 
experience  more  homely,  more  complacent,  more  comfortable  than 
that  family  circle  with  the  plain  daughters,  the  shy  son,  and  the 
fat  parents  in  deshabille.  It  was  an  atmosphere  of  crude  material¬ 
ism,  and  nothing  seemed  more  distant  than  ideas,  more  remote 
than  revolution.  And  then,  suddenly,  they  sang  it,  the  plaintive 
air  of  the  streets.  It  brought  a  fire  to  their  eyes,  a  resonance  to 
their  voices,  a  blush  to  their  phlegmatic  cheeks.  It  was  a  song 
of  revolt.  It  summoned  the  young  men  to  the  hills,  chid  the  old 
laggards  who  “  sit  in  cafds,”  celebrated  one  by  one  the  chiefs  who 
had  fought  and  died  in  the  autumn,  and  prophesied  a  future  of 
freedom.  From  that  evening  onward  the  air  was  always  in  my 
ears.  Sometimes  it  was  a  schoolboy  who  whistled  it  in  the  streets ; 
sometimes  a  group  of  young  men  who  chanted  it  with  all  its  daring 
words  within  earshot  of  a  Turkish  sentry.  It  mingled  wdth  the 
tread  of  armed  patrols  and  the  rumble  of  ammunition  carts.  It 
challenged  the  night-watchman,  and  insulted  the  Pashah’s  car¬ 
riage.  Let  the  Turks  be  never  so  busy  with  their  ostentatious  pre¬ 
cautions,  their  endless  mobilisation  against  the  coming  campaign, 
this  song  of  defiance  w'as  always  in  the  air,  mocking  their  dull  wits 
and  their  useless  preparations.  They  neither  heard  nor  under¬ 
stood,  foreigners  that  they  are  in  their  own  country.  It  played 
about  their  ears  unheeded,  like  a  song  of  doom,  sung  by  the  land 
itself.  And  here  at  length  w'as  the  real  rhythm  of  the  Bulgarian 
heart.  Henceforward  the  lies  and  the  silences  mattered  little. 
One  could  overhear  this  inarticulate  people  talking  to  itself.  I 
was  amid  a  race  that  was  organising  itself  for  freedom.  It  leads 
a  double  life,  caring  little  for  the  ugly,  unimportant  present  in 
which  it  suffers,  intrigues  and  compromises,  postponing  its  greater 
qualities  for  the  future  it  has  resolved  to  conquer. 

The  insurgent  movement  is  in  reality  a  genuine  Macedonian 
movement,  prepared  by  Macedonians,  led  by  Macedonians, 
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and  assisted  by  the  passionate  sympathy  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Slav  population.  There  is  hardly  a  village  that  has  not  joined  the 
organisation.  In  the  larger  towns,  like  Monastir,  there  are  few 
individual  Bulgarians  who  are  not  active  and  willing  members. 
Ten  and  twenty  years  ago  the  children  in  Macedonian  schools, 
trained  to  render  the  Sultan’s  hymn  for  the  benefit  of  official  visi¬ 
tors,  were  taught  in  secret  a  pathetic  song,  “to  the  honour  of 
him,  whosoever  he  may  be,  who  shall  be  our  liberator.”  To-day 
that  song  has  given  place  to  ballads  of  achievement  which  tell  how 
Delcheff,  or  Svetkoff,  gave  their  lives  in  open  fight  for  an  unfurled 
banner.  This  slow  and  sullen  race,  which  seems  too  degraded  by 
oppression  to  have  any  care  beyond  comfort  and  safety,  preoccu¬ 
pied  to  all  appearance  in  its  grinding  struggle  with  poverty,  leads 
all  the  while  some  ideal  life  of  aspiration  under  that  veil  of  reserve. 

The  first  surprise  was  that  this  population  rose  at  all,  and  rose 
en  masse.  The  second  surprise,  to  my  thinking  more  startling 
than  the  first,  is  that  all  the  sufferings  of  the  autumn  have  pro¬ 
duced  no  reaction  whatever  against  the  Committee  or  its  leaders. 
Over  on«  hundred  villages,  some  of  them  relatively  prosperous, 
have  been  burned  to  the  ground.  Sixty  thousand  families  have 
lost  not  merely  their  homes  but  virtually  all  they  contained.  I 
doubt  if  they  have  saved  one-tenth  of  their  cattle  and  sheep,  their 
plough  oxen,  and  their  horses.  And  there  was  massacre  as  well 
as  devastation.  Neocasi,  Armensko,  Mokreni,  Kruchevo,  Smer- 
desh,  Dymbeni,  and  Kossenetz  are  the  names  of  some  villages 
that  count  their  dead  non-combatants  by  hundreds,  or  eighties,  or 
sixties.  No  village  escaped  entirely.  Even  when  the  flight  to  the 
hills  was  carried  out  skilfully  and  betimes,  there  were  always 
stragglers — five,  or  ten,  or  twenty — mostly  the  aged  or  the  sick, 
who  paid  for  the  rising  with  their  lives.  In  many  a  village  one 
may  still  meet  some  wretched  creature  whose  brain  has  been 
turned  by  fear.  And  yet,  with  this  object-lesson  before  it,  the 
peasantry  remains  loyal  to  the  organisation  which  plunged  it  in  all 
this  misery.  Among  the  ashes  of  comfortable  villages,  or  in  the 
wards  of  the  hospitals  where  the  Belief  Society  had  gathered  the 
wounded  women  and  children,  there  were  moments  when  one 
felt  tempted  to  curse  the  whole  idea  of  insurrection,  to  think  that 
no  provocation  could  justify  a  population  in  facing  such  risks,  to 
doubt  whether  any  gain  in  freedom  could  warrant  the  mere  physi¬ 
cal  pain  involved  in  winning  it.  But  these  were  an  outsider’s 
reflections.  They  seldom  entered  the  heads  of  the  Macedonians 
themselves.  One  heard  no  recriminations,  no  blame  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  no  regrets  for  an  apparently  wasted  effort.  In  the  hospital 
in  Castoria  the  patients  in  the  men’s  ward,  recovering  slowly  from 
diseases  induced  by  hardship  and  exposure,  would  talk  almost  gaily 
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of  their  future  plans  and  of  the  struggle  they  meant  to  renew  so 
soon  as  health  and  springtime  should  bring  the  opportunity.  In 
Ochrida,  where  abject  poverty  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Albanians 
has  made  the  Bulgarian  villagers  peculiarly  spiritless,  ignorant, 
and  degraded,  I  have  known  even  old  men  declare  that  should  the 
Committee  give  the  order  to  march  once  more  this  summer  they 
will  unhesitatingly  obey.  Nor  was  this  attitude  altogether  difficult 
to  explain.  Centuries  of  oppression  have  schooled  the  Bulgarians 
to  suffer.  They  scarcely  discuss  the  motives  of  their  oppressors. 
The  idea  that  the  Turk  is  naturally  savage  and  that  their  own  lot 
is  to  suffer  is  engraved  on  their  minds.  Women  would  speak 
with  as  much  indignation  about  the  death  of  their  men-folk  killed 
in  battle  as  about  any  murder  of  non-combatants.  They  have  given 
up  all  attempt  to  understand  the  Turks.  Each  fresh  loss,  provoked 
though  it  may  have  been  by  their  own  act,  is  simply  added  to 
the  long  memory  of  age-long  miseries.  They  have  ceased  to  reason 
or  reflect.  They  can  only  suffer  and  resent.  The  rift  between  the 
two  races  is  so  profound  that  I  doubt  whether  even  a  whole¬ 
hearted  and  intelligent  attempt  at  conciliation  on  the  Turkish  side, 
were  such  a  thing  possible,  could  bring  the  smallest  improvement. 

The  more  one  learned  to  know  of  the  Bulgarians  of  Macedonia, 
the  more  one  came  to  respect  their  patriotism  and  courage.  These 
are  no  flamboyant  or  picturesque  virtues ;  they  have  grown  up  in 
a  soil  of  serfdom  among  a  reserved  and  unimaginative  race.  They 
are  consistent  with  compromise  and  with  prudence.  There  is 
something  almost  furtive  in  their  manifestations.  And  yet  when 
the  Bulgarian  seems  most  an  opportunist  and  a  time-server,  he 
still  cherishes  his  faith  in  the  future  of  his  people ,  and  still  works 
for  its  realisation.  He  has  no  great  past  to  boast  of,  no  glorious 
present  to  give  him  courage.  He  does  not  flaunt  his  nationality 
like  the  Greek,  or  claim  an  imagined  superiority.  He  will  risk  no 
needless  persecution  for  the  pure  joy  of  calling  himself  by  the 
name  of  his  ancestors.  I  knew  one  energetic  organiser  of  revolt 
who  posed  before  the  authorities  as  a  Greek,  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Athens  to  give  colour  to  his  professions,  and  returned  with  litho¬ 
graphs  of  the  Hellenic  Eoyal  Family  with  which  he  decorated  his 
walls.  Villages  will  shift  their  allegiance  from  the  Greek  to  the 
Bulgarian  church  twice  or  thrice  in  a  year — “one  must  watch 
how  the  wind  blows,”  to  quote  their  saying — but  under  every  dis¬ 
guise  they  remain  obstinately  Bulgarian  at  heart.  I  have  even 
heard  a  Bulgarian  bishop  explaining  that  he  had  advised  certain 
villages  to  transfer  themselves  to  the  Greek  (Patriarchist)  Church 
in  order  to  distract  the  suspicions  of  the  authorities. 

The  same  strain  of  prudence  was  evident  in  the  military  conduct 
of  the  revolt.  Although  the  number  of  men  under  arms  was 
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considerable — some  estimates  make  it  32,000 — the  leaders  rarely 
challenged  a  general  engagement,  and  accepted  battle  only  when 
forced.  Their  early  successes — the  capture  of  the  three  towns 
Kruchevo,  Neveska,  and  Klissoura — were  all  surprises  in  which 
large  bands  of  insurgents  overpowered  much  smaller  detachments 
of  regulars.  When  a  battle  did  take  place — as,  for  example,  in 
the  mountains  of  Peristeri  in  October — Turkish  officers  who  were 
present  bear  witness  to  the  splendid  obstinacy  of  the  Bulgarians. 
But  their  tactics  were  seldom  aggressive.  They  never  attempted 
to  storm  a  bridge  against  cannon,  for  example,  as  the  Albanian 
tribesmen  did  last  spring  at  Mitrovitza.  They  waged  a  guerilla 
warfare,  enduring  immense  fatigues  and  great  privations,  content 
to  weary  and  baffle  the  Turks  in  an  endless  pursuit.  I  have  often 
asked  ex-insurgents  what  they  thought  of  their  chiefs.  The 
answer  was  always  the  same.  They  gave  the  palm  to  Tchakalaroff 
for  the  significant  reason  that  during  the  whole  campaign  he  only 
lost  ten  of  his  men.  And  yet  these  men,  when  the  occasion  came 
to  throw  their  lives  away  for  any  definite  purpose ,  were  capable  of 
an  utterly  reckless  heroism.  The  Committee  never  found  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  volunteers  for  such  work  as  mining,  bridge¬ 
wrecking,  or  bomb-throwing,  which  involved  almost  certain  death. 
Education  among  the  Bulgarians,  so  far  from  weakening  the 
primitive  tribal  instinct  of  self-sacrifice,  seems  only  to  intensify  it, 
instead  of  softening  it  with  humanitarian  scruples.  In  estimat¬ 
ing  their  courage  it  is  not  enough  to  measure  their  military 
achievements.  The  real  proof  of  courage  is  that  they  rise  at  all — 
these  peasants  accustomed  to  cringe  before  the  meanest  Turk, 
schooled  to  endure  insults  and  floggings  without  a  prospect  of 
revenge,  with  no  tradition  of  revolt  to  inspire  them,  no  military 
knowledge,  no  soldierly  past  to  give  them  confidence.  The  measure 
of  their  courage  is  the  risk  they  ran.  There  is  short  shrift  for  the 
wounded  on  a  Turkish  battlefield,  and  few  exiles  return  from 
banishment.  Nor  do  the  older  men  who  confine  themselves  to  the 
work  of  organising  the  revolt,  from  the  towns,  expose  themselves 
less  readily.  Their  work  is,  perhaps,  more  dangerous  than 
fighting.  And  yet  it  is  significant  that  the  real  leaders  and  brains 
of  the  movement  are  not  broken  men  with  nothing  to  lose,  out¬ 
laws  and  adventurers  with  everything  to  gain.  They  are,  as  a 
rule,  wealthy  and  respected  “  notables,”  merchants,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men. 

Without  this  steadfast  and  resolute  capacity  for  suffering,  this 
plodding,  if  furtive,  patriotism,  this  somewhat  passive  courage,  the 
Bulgarians  could  never  have  made  their  Committee.  Yet  another 
quality  was  necessary — loyalty — and  this,  too,  they  possess.  They 
have  no  highly-developed  sense  of  personal  honour,  as  the  Alba- 
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nians  have — for  that,  a  race  must  have  carried  arms  and  known 
no  master.  They  neither  love  truth  for  its  own  sake  nor  scorn  a 
meanness  from  self-respect.  But  some  fellow-feeling,  some  sense 
of  brotherhood,  keeps  them  true.  There  are  few  secrets  in  the 
intimate  common  life  of  the  village.  Every  one  knows  who  is 
the  Committee’s  agent,  who  harbours  the  wandering  outlaws,  who 
has  a  store  of  dynamite  or  of  rifles  buried  in  his  yard.  Most 
amazing  of  all  is  the  ease  with  which  the  leaders  of  the  revolution 
can  travel  unscathed  from  end  to  end  of  Macedonia.  The  villager 
who  has  grasped  Sarafof’s  hand  will  tell  afterwards  of  his  great 
experience,  as  a  Scottish  clansman  might  have  boasted  that  he  had 
seen  Prince  Charlie.  All  through  last  winter,  Damian  Gruyeff, 
the  President  of  the  Supreme  Macedonian  Committee,  the  real 
chief  of  the  movement,  and  the  organiser  of  last  autumn’s  cam¬ 
paign  ,  hibernated  in  a  village  not  many  miles  from  Monastir.  The 
secret  must  have  been  the  common  property  of  thousands,  and 
not  one  of  them  seems  to  have  thought  of  selling  it.  Early  in 
March  M.  Gruyeff  actually  entered  Monastir  itself,  lodged  in  a 
Bulgarian  house,  and  moved  freely  about  in  streets  that  swarm 
with  soldiers,  police,  and  spies.  His  presence  was  generally 
known  to  the  Bulgarians  of  the  place,  but  despite  the  fact  that  a 
price  of  d£10,000  had  been  placed  on  his  head,  not  a  man  among 
them  was  found  to  prefer  riches  to  loyalty.  Nor  was  this  an 
isolated  occurrence.  The  insurgent  chiefs  constantly  venture  not 
only  into  Monastir  but  even  into  Salonica,  but  no  single  instance 
of  treason  has  ever  been  known  to  occur.  When  one  compares  this 
uniform  immunity  from  treason  with  the  history  of  Irish  con¬ 
spiracies,  from  the  days  of  Wolf  Tone  to  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders,  one  is  forced  to  admit  that  somewhere  beneath  the 
awkward  reserve  of  the  Bulgarian  character  there  lies  a  fund  of 
loyalty  and  steadfast  faith  more  reliable  than  any  picturesque  or 
feudal  chivalry. 

The  psychology  of  the  Bulgar  is  an  important  factor  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Committee ;  that  of  the  Turk  is  at  least  as  important. 
“  Odysseus”  points  out  in  one  of  the  most  brilliant  passages  of 
‘‘  Turkey  in  Europe,”  that  the  Turk  remains  to  this  day  what  he 
was  at  the  conquest — a  nomad  who  occupies  a  country,  grazes,  as 
it  were,  upon  it,  but  founds  no  permanent  home.  Save  in  two  or 
three  isolated  districts  of  Macedonia,  there  is  no  true  Turkish 
population.  There  are  soldiers  brought  over  from  Asia,  and  offi¬ 
cials  who  have  left  Constantinople  with  reluctance.  These  local 
governors  are  seldom  allowed  to  stay  for  many  months  in  one 
post.  They  rarely  quit  their  offices  ;  they  know  less  of  the  country 
and  its  languages  than  many  a  European  traveller.  They  remain 
to  the  last  foreigners  and  aliens  with  no  thought  of  impressing 
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themselves  upon  the  people  whom  they  govern.  The  insane  cen¬ 
tralisation  of  the  Turkish  administration  leaves  no  scope  to  any 
energy  or  intelligence  they  may  possess.  They  are  the  mere  agents 
of  their  superiors,  who,  in  their  turn,  are  the  puppets  of  Yildiz 
Palace.  Turkish  tyranny  is  obstructive  and  negative.  It  has  its 
outbursts  of  savage  and  wasteful  energy.  But  it  does  not  meddle 
consistently  in  the  daily  life  of  the  villages.  Off  the  beaten  track 
of  the  main  roads  one  may  wander  for  two  or  three  days  without 
seeing  a  uniform  or  hearing  a  word  of  Turkish.  A  Bulgarian 
village,  unless  it  stands  near  the  high  road,  leads  its  own  life  in 
its  own  way,  so  far  as  its  armed  Moslem  neighbours  and  the  Alba¬ 
nian  gentry  of  the  district  will  allow  it,  disturbed  only  by  the 
occasional  raids  of  the  tithe-gatherers  and  the  chance  visits  of  mili¬ 
tary  patrols.  Armed  bands  may  spend  weeks  in  a  village,  and 
the  Turks  be  none  the  wiser,  and  march  from  one  centre  to  another 
—provided  they  avoid  the  roads — without  meeting  a  loyal  pair  of 
eyes.  But,  indeed,  outside  the  towns,  and  away  from  the  main 
thoroughfares,  the  ruins  of  burned  villages  are  almost  the  only 
signs  of  Turkish  authority. 

It  is  in  this  desert  governed  by  a  hurricane,  that  the  Committee 
has  grown  up.  It  is  a  government  within  an  anarchy,  and  in 
the  villages  it  wields  a  power  more  penetrating,  more  persistent, 
more  steady  in  its  pressure  than  that  of  the  Turks.  It  is  a  com¬ 
plete  mihtary  organisation  with  its  permanent  cadres  of  officers, 
its  reserves  called  out  only  on  great  occasions,  and  its  active  army, 
in  which  every  able-bodied  young  man  is  expected  to  undergo  forty 
days’  training  in  the  year.  Even  in  times  of  peace,  like  last 
winter,  its  bands  are  never  completely  dispersed.  They  perambu¬ 
late  each  district,  a  very  mobile  and  vigilant  force,  strong  enough 
to  enforce  any  decree,  to  levy  the  assessments  which  fill  its  war- 
chest,  or  to  punish  treason.  The  basis  of  it  all  is  force,  no  doubt. 
It  arrogates  to  itself  the  rights  of  a  legitimate  government.  It 
has  no  scruples  about  compelling  a  reluctant  village  to  rise.  It 
supplements  the  volunteers  in  its  bands  by  a  species  of  conscrip¬ 
tion.  The  risk  of  assassination  lies  behind  its  demands  for  money. 
But,  whatever  we  may  think  of  this  machinery  of  terrorism,  it 
undoubtedly  rests  on  a  democratic  foundation.  Each  district  elects 
its  administrative  committee.  Each  village  band  elects  its  fight¬ 
ing  chief,  and  each  permanent  band  its  officers.  The  policy  of  the 
whole  movement  is  fixed  at  conferences  of  delegates,  who  also 
elect  the  supreme  chiefs,  and  seem  to  find  no  difficulty,  such  is 
the  amazing  carelessness  of  the  Turks,  in  meeting  undisturbed  in 
the  very  heart  of  Macedonia.  If  the  Committee  has  constantly 
exercised  an  immoral  and  brutalising  rigour,  at  least  one  must 
admit  that  this  discipline  is  a  burden  which  the  majority  has  freely 
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imposed  upon  itself.  It  is  but  one  of  the  many  sacrifices  which 
this  much-enduring  race  patiently  accepts  in  its  struggle  for 
liberty. 

It  would  be  no  easy  task  to  balance  the  good  and  the  evil  for 
which  the  Committee  is  responsible,  but  this  at  least  one  may  say, 
that  the  evil  should  be  temporary,  while  the  good  may  be  per¬ 
manent.  In  the  meantime,  the  evil  is  sufi&ciently  obvious.  The 
doctrine  that  any  traitor  may  be  murdered  with  clean  hands  is  a 
terrible  principle  to  preach  among  a  race  of  ignorant  peasants. 
Sentences  are  passed  by  vote  of  the  majority  with  no  sort  of 
judicial  procedure,  and  often  against  the  advice  of  the  more 
educated  chiefs.  Any  whisper  is  enough  to  mark  an  unpopular 
man  as  a  suspect,  and  private  malice  must  play  no  small  part  in 
setting  suspicion  at  work.  The  Greeks  believe  that  their  leading 
men  are  marked  down  for  assassination  simply  qua  Greeks.  That 
is  an  exaggerated  charge.  Ever  since  the  Patriarch  issued  an 
encyclical  to  his  clergy,  exhorting  them  to  act  against  the  Bul¬ 
garians  as  so  many  unpaid  spies  in  the  Turkish  service,  the  Greek 
partisans  in  Macedonia  have  waged  an  incessant  warfare  against 
the  Committee,  using  denunciation  as  their  engine  and 
the  Turkish  police  as  their  tool.  The  Greek  priests  who 
have  been  murdered  by  the  Committee  were  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  the  instruments  of  this  disloyal  policy.  They  were 
murdered  as  spies  and  not  as  Greeks.  But,  whatever  the  explana¬ 
tion  and  excuse — and  both  parties  have  some  partial  and  miserable 
right  on  their  side — this  conflict  of  ambitions  in  w'hich  espionage 
is  met  by  assassination  has  resulted  in  the  poisoning  of  every 
human  relationship  between  men  of  different  races.  Suspicion 
leads  to  intrigue,  and  treason  justifies  suspicion. 

And  yet,  despite  all  the  discreditable  past,  the  amazing  thing  is 
that  the  Committee  behaved  so  relatively  well  during  the  past 
insurrection.  The  stimulus  of  fighting  at  last  for  a  great  ideal 
certainly  influenced  its  conduct.  The  young  men  who  flung  away 
the  fez  and  shouldered  a  rifle  were  tasting  freedom  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  experience  not  seldom  exalted  them.  The  bands 
were  in  possession  of  no  less  than  three  towns  of  the  Greek  faction, 
and  carefully  refrained  from  any  act  of  outrage  or  provocation. 
In  all  the  course  of  the  insurrection  I  only  heard  of  one  act  of 
violence  towards  women — two  Turkish  ladies  were  killed  during 
the  taking  of  Kruchevo.  When  one  remembers  that  over  one 
hundred  Bulgarian  villages  were  burned,  it  seems  to  me  to  prove 
considerable  self-restraint  that  only  five  Turkish  villages  were 
destroyed  in  revenge.  The  Bulgarians  often  took  prisoners  and 
released  them  unharmed,  and  I  heard  of  only  three  instances— bad 
instances,  no  doubt — where  they  refused  to  give  quarter.  They 
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certainly  had  it  in  their  power  to  do  much  worse,  and  they  had 
precedents  enough  before  them  to  corrupt  their  canons  of  civilised 
warfare.  In  the  main,  the  Committee  is  really  fighting,  as  honour¬ 
ably  as  the  deplorable  circumstances  of  the  country  allow  and  the 
ignorance  of  its  adherents  permit,  for  an  ideal  of  liberty  and 
civilisation.  It  stands  for  something  more  than  a  protest  against 
economic  misery  and  gross  physical  oppression.  The  untravelled 
Macedonian  villagers  are,  of  all  peasants,  perhaps  the  most 
brutalised  and  unenlightened.  But  their  very  miseries  have  driven 
them  abroad.  In  the  naked  district  of  Malesia,  on  the  Albanian 
borderland,  you  will  find  in  every  village  five  or  six  men  jvho  can 
speak  German ,  and  have  learnt  in  Austria  what  order  and  civilisa¬ 
tion  mean.  Fiorina  is  leavened  by  emigrants  who  have  returned 
from  America,  while  the  comparative  wealth  of  the  southern  dis¬ 
tricts  has  been  earned  by  migratory  labour  in  Bulgaria,  Koumania, 
and  Greece.  These  travelled  peasants  return  alert  and  open-eyed. 
They  have  lived  for  a  few  years  under  freedom.  They  leave  the 
country  Orientals  and  return  Europeans.  It  is  they  who  are  the 
backbone  of  the  insurrection,  and  the  liberty  for  which  they  are 
striving  is  no  remote  or  unfamiliar  ideal. 

»*»«*** 

The  general  political  situation  remains  unaltered  by  the  rising 
of  last  autumn.  The  Turks  made  no  effort  to  use  the  respite  which 
the  winter  gave  them  to  restore  confidence  or  reform  their  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  financial  conditions  afford  the  best  test  of  the  general 
attitude.  There  is  still  some  money  in  the  country,  for  every 
little  town  has  its  small  capitalists,  Vlachs  and  Jews  for  the  most 
part,  who  make  exorbitant  gains  by  lending  to  the  peasants.  Had 
there  been  the  smallest  prospect  of  security  these  men  would  have 
plied  a  brisk  trade  after  the  insurrection.  Twelve  thousand  fami¬ 
lies  must  somehow  rebuild  their  cottages  and  replace  their  looted 
flocks  and  their  stolen  plough -oxen.  But  everywhere  one  heard 
the  same  complaint.  No  one  is  w’illing  to  lend.  The  risk  of 
another  rising  is  too  great.  The  creditor  of  to-day  may  be  the 
insurgent  of  to-morrow,  and  even  if  no  disturbance  on  a  great  scale 
should  occur,  the  roads  are  unsafe,  the  Albanians  restive,  and  the 
authorities  as  inert  and  listless  as  ever.  There  is  only  one  purpose 
for  which  a  usurer  will  lend  at  present.  He  will  always  assist  a 
Macedonian  to  emigrate,  knowing  very  well  that  money  invested 
in  this  way  in  America,  Austria,  or  Bulgaria,  even  if  he  has  no 
legal  machinery  at  his  disposal  for  the  recovery  of  his  debt,  is  safer 
than  money  sunk  under  his  very  eyes  in  Turkey. 

Massacres  had  entirely  ceased  in  October,  and  my  impression 
was  that  the  authorities  were  really  anxious  to  keep  the  peace  and 
avoid  excesses  of  severity.  And  yet  the  normal  anarchy  went  on. 
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Villages  on  the  high  roads  were  in  the  worst  case — they  see  so 
many  robbers  in  uniform.  Few  of  the  burned  villages  near  main 
roads  are  yet  inhabited.  The  peasants  dared  not  return  to  them, 
and  spent  the  winter  scattered  in  centres  which  had  escaped  devas¬ 
tation.  One  can  conceive  no  more  significant  evidence  of  the 
malignity  of  the  forces  which  elsewhere  make  for  order 
— in  Macedonia  safety  is  to  be  sought  only  beyond  the 
beaten  track  of  soldiers,  officials,  and  gendarmes.  I  once 
watched  a  highwayman  levying  blackmail  on  all  who 
passed  on  a  main  road  at  midday  within  sight  of  a  town. 
A  popular  Albanian  servant  in  our  employment  murdered  a  soldier 
in  the  street  of  a  town ,  and  he  was  not  so  much  as  arrested — the 
soldier  was  a  friendless  stranger.  One  case  only  came  to  my 
knowledge  in  which  the  authorities  showed  energy.  An  Albanian 
villager  fired  into  the  cottage  of  a  Bulgarian  neighbour,  wounding 
two  women  and  a  baby.  To  have  him  arrested  the  Kaimakam 
(Prefect)  had  to  go  in  person  with  a  strong  military  escort  to  the 
village,  and  before  his  arrest  could  be  effected  no  less  than  fifty 
men  of  the  village  had  to  be  arrested  also.  Under  such  conditions 
one  can  hardly  wonder  that  malefactors  are  usually  left  in  peace. 
Every  petty  crime  is  an  incident  in  the  war  of  races,  which  spreads 
panic  on  the  one  side  and  awakens  fanaticism  on  the  other,  and 
the  simplest  police  operation  is  apt  to  develop  into  a  punitive 
expedition.  Under  these  conditions,  the  Bulgarians  naturally  feel 
that  they  can  have  very  little  to  lose  by  rising  again. 

The  new  Austro-Kussian  reforms  have  been  condemned  with  a 
unanimity  so  unbroken  by  every  Englishman  who  can  claim  a 
right  to  speak  from  personal  knowledge  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  discuss  them  in  detail.  The  two  “interested”  Powers 
are  sincere  only  in  safeguarding  their  own  future  claims.  Both 
were  content  to  allow  the  Porte  to  spend  the  critical  winter  months 
in  haggling  over  their  programme,  although  they  know  very  well 
that  unless  the  Bulgarians  have  some  immediate  proof  that  Europe 
is  in  earnest  they  will  assuredly  rise  again.  They  delayed  the 
scheme  for  months  until  their  own  spheres  of  influence  had  been 
delimited,  as  though  they  were  more  anxious  to  acquire  a  claim 
to  certain  districts  in  the  event  of  a  military  occupation  than  to 
make  a  catastrophe  improbable  by  applying  reforms  betimes.  The 
w’hole  machinery  of  the  reforms  does  but  aggravate  the  arch-vice 
of  Turkish  administration — its  unparalleled  centralisation.  Where 
before,  each  Vali  with  consuls  at  his  elbow  was  responsible  for  his 
province,  there  is  now  a  single  Inspector-General,  Hilmi  Pashah, 
with  two  European  assessors  to  sit  on  his  right  hand  and  his  left. 
The  assessors  have  no  power  more  ample  than  a  consul’s,  while 
Hilmi  Pashah,  in  constant  telegraphic  communication  with  the 
Palace,  only  represents  a  further  concentration  of  authority  in  the 
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hands  of  one  man  who  takes  his  orders  from  Constantinople.  Half 
the  reforms  promised  in  the  two  Austro-Eussian  schemes  have 
been  forgotten  altogether — for  example,  the  tithes  will  still  be 
sold  by  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the  tax-farmer  will  make 
his  unconscionable  profits,  as  usual.  As  for  the  gendarmerie 
scheme,  it  has  little  interest  save  as  a  record  of  defeat.  The 
Powers  proposed  a  valuable  plan,  which  aimed  at  creating  a 
genuine  international  police  for  Macedonia,  under  the  supreme 
command  of  an  Italian  general,  wdth  sixty  European  officers  in 
executive  command,  and  a  multitude  of  European  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers  to  represent  them  in  every  considerable  village. 
To  carry  out  that  scheme  would  have  been  to  make  Europeans 
directly  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  order.  But  Austria 
and  Eussia  have  been  content  to  allow  the  Sultan  to  transform  and 
emasculate  this  programme.  The  Macedonian  gendarmerie  re¬ 
mains  under  the  direct  command  of  a  Turkish  Pashah  and  of  Turk¬ 
ish  officers.  The  twenty-five  Europeans  will  constitute  a  corps  of 
inspectors  outside  the  force  itself,  with  no  personal  responsibility 
and  no  pow’er  to  give  a  direct  order  to  a  Turk.  They  may 
achieve  a  little  locally  by  their  personal  influence,  but  the  battle 
has  been  lost  in  Constantinople,  and  the  defeat  which  diplomacy 
has  quietly  accepted  there  will  have  its  consequences  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  Turkey  has  succeeded  in  evading  any  approach  to  direct 
European  control. 

At  the  moment  of  writing,  the  insurgents  are  holding  a  confer¬ 
ence  somewhere  in  the  heart  of  Macedonia,  to  decide  whether  or 
not  they  wdll  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion  once  more.  Europe 
has  done  nothing  to  convince  them  that  they  may  safely  confide 
the  future  to  diplomacy.  Few  of  them  have  anything  to  lose  by 
tempting  fortune  again,  and  the  chances  are  that  they  will  fight. 
Europe,  they  argue,  is  quite  indifferent  to  their  normal  sufferings, 
and  only  moves  in  response  to  some  bloody  and  sensational  stimu¬ 
lus.  It  is  true  that  their  funds  are  low  and  that  the  Turks  are 
well  prepared.  But  they  are  quite  strong  enough  to  turn  the 
present  disorder  into  downright  chaos.  Once  more  the  blazing 
spectacle  of  ruined  villages,  exiled  populations,  and  massacred 
peasants  wdll  be  unrolled  to  convince  us  all  of  what  is  so  clear 
already — the  futility  of  half-measures.  The  only  tolerable  solu¬ 
tion  is  that  which  Lord  Lansdowne  has  twice  propounded — the 
nomination  of  a  European  governor  independent  of  Constantinople. 
The  original  false  step  was  taken  when  Europe  confided  the 
destiny  of  Macedonia  to  the  two  interested  Powers.  There  seems 
but  one  feasible  way  of  retracing  that  step  and  reopening  the 
question  under  the  auspices  of  the  whole  Concert,  and  that  is  to 
summon  a  general  European  Conference. 

H.  N.  Brailsford. 
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IMITATED  FROM  THE  “  RUDENS  ”  OF  PLAUTUS. 

Behold  me,  of  the  race  that  rules  the  sky! — 

Not  Jupiter  a  verier  God  than  I; 

A  sparkling  star,  compact  of  dew  and  flame, 

I  roll,  and  from  the  Bear  I  take  my  name. 

High  overhead,  a  god,  I  blaze  all  night, — 

But  spend  with  mortal  men  the  hours  of  light. 

In  this  I  emulate  an  endless  line 
Of  deities,  immortal  and  divine; 

Since  Jove  himself  paternally  decrees 
That  Gods  should  wander  over  lands  and  seas. 
Should  put  Man’s  worship  to  a  private  test. 

And  each  investigate  what  each  knows  best. 

Some  rogues,  litigious  without  right  or  cause. 

Suborn  false  witness  and  defy  the  laws. 

Declare  themselves  in  court,  devoid  of  shame. 
Brazen ;  but  back  to  Heaven  we  bear  each  name. 
From  us  the  Father  learns  who  weeps  for  rage. 
Powerless  to  grasp  the  ravished  heritage; 

Who,  crushed  and  shattered  by  a  lie  on  oath. 

Curses  the  lawyer,  or  the  law,  or  both. 

Back  to  his  house  he  creeps,  and  little  dreams 
Of  Jove’s  deep  knowledge  of  these  desperate  schemes. 
But  still  the  guilty  wonder,  twice  or  thrice 
Earning  no  boon  from  costly  sacrifice; 

With  clamorous  hymns  and  fat  of  many  a  bull, 
They  call  Jove  just  and  wise  and  bountiful. 

With  no  suspicion  that  from  us  he  wins 
A  perfect  knowledge  of  their  secret  sins; 

For,  taught  by  us,  the  Father  from  the  sky 
Lets  drop  no  blessing  upon  perjury. 

If  ye  are  humble,  poor  and  weak,  but  true. 

Honour  and  happiness  shall  rain  on  you. 

But  lies  and  shameful  greed,  though  loud  in  prayer. 
Shall  find  no  echo  in  the  empty  air. 
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We  watch  you  still;  unseen,  in  street  and  mart, 

We  watch  you,  and  we  know  you,  pure  in  heart. 

Stars  all  night  long,  at  dawn  we  fade  away, 

And  put  on  manhood,  and  are  yours  all  day; 

But  of  these  god-stars  gliding  from  the  sky. 

Most  wild  and  most  tempestuous  star  am  I ; 

Wild  am  I  when  I  rise,  but  when  I  set 
More  turbulent  and  more  tempestuous  yet. 

Now  listen,  for  of  elfin  storms  we  sing. 

Of  waves  that  on  the  rocks  their  burdens  fling. 

Of  homes  unroofed,  of  ships  that  strike  and  sink. 

Of  maidens  maddening  at  death’s  icy  brink, 

A  father  to  his  child  restored  at  last, 

And,  on  the  shore  of  Love,  a  lover  cast. 

These  things  regard ;  and  with  your  hands  applaud 
Invincible  Arcturus,  foe  to  fraud, 

Edmund  Gosse. 


BEHIND  THE  SCENES  OF  EMPIRE. 

(some  impressions  of  an  ENGLISH  SETTLER  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL.) 

A  LONG  file  of  OX- wagons  loaded  with  camp-equipment,  farming 
implements,  fodder,  and  tinned  foods,  slowly  trekking  across  a 
treeless  desert  of  bare,  undulating  veldt,  patch  worked  in  alternate 
colours  of  the  yellow  grass  dried  up  by  sun  and  frost,  and  black 
stretches,  burnt  by  the  wasteful  fire,  used  as  handmaid  to  labour  by 
a  careless  husbandry;  an  unostentatious  procession  this,  whose 
trumpeting  herald  is  probably  only  a  half-clad  Kaffir-boy,  with  a 
long  reim-whip,  running  by  the  side  and  urging  on  the  weary 
cattle,  oxen  or  mules,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  upon  this  tableau 
the  curtain  of  British-Empire-Drama  may  now  not  unfrequently 
be  seen  rising  in  the  Transvaal,  and  it  has  a  significance  which 
is  historical.  For  it  means  just  this,  that  the  colonising  instinct 
w'hich  has  always  been  the  keynote  to  the  pow'er  of  Britain  is 
once  more  asserting  itself,  and  that  already — in  obedience  to  that 
inner  law  for  which  the  explanation  lies  beneath  the  surface  of 
commonplace  expediency — small  groups  of  Englishmen  from  the 
Mother  Isle,  as  well  as  from  the  daughter-lands  of  New  Zealand 
and  Australia,  &c.,  are  boldly  as  individuals,  on  their  own  initia¬ 
tive,  settling  the  question  of  how  to  give  effect  and  permanence  to 
the  conquest  of  a  territory,  in  w'hich  the  conditions  of  existence 
n,re  at  the  moment  strangely  difficult  and  complicated. 

It  is  now  getting  on  for  two  years  since  the  Declaration  of  Peace 
was  signed  at  Vereeningen,  and  people  at  home  may,  by  this  time, 
be  comfortably  re-establishing  themselves,  after  the  excitement 
caused  by  a  peculiarly  critical  war,  with  the  complacent  assurance 
that  things  in  the  Transvaal  are  settling  down  all  right.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  Britain-bound  readers  to  hear,  from  personal 
experience,  a  short  description  of  some  of  the  actualities  of  life 
obtaining  for  the  “settler  ”  in  this  new  Imperial  domain.  And 
it  can  at  once  be  said  that  there  is  nothing  of  the  commonplace 
about  this  process  of  ‘  ‘  settling  ’  ’ ;  everything  is  entirely  pictur¬ 
esque,  primitive,  and,  above  all,  experimental.  Yet  there  seems 
no  doubt  that  it  is  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  these  first  experi¬ 
mental  farming  ventures  that  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  the  Colony 
as  a  whole  will  depend,  so  that  this  brief  sketch  of  English 
emigrant  experiences  in  the  Eastern  Transvaal  may  have  some 
justification. 

For,  important  as  quick  factors  of  progress,  through  their  power 
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of  attracting  capital  and  supplying  markets,  as  are  the  mines  of 
the  Transvaal,  reasonable,  too,  as  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  old 
stock  arguments  concerning  the  necessary  predominance  of  the 
mining  interest  in  the  country,  it  is  with  the  land  itself,  and  not 
with  the  earth  beneath,  that  will  rest  the  ultimate  decision  as  to 
whether  the  country,  as  a  country,  is  to  become  a  sound  and 
healthy  body  politic,  with  a  self-sustaining  and  freely  working 
vascular  system ,  or  is  to  remain  in  its  present  deformed  condition , 
humped  into  one  large  tumular  growth,  physiologically  useless  to 
the  body.  The  glamour  of  romance  and  heroic  adventure  cast, 
first  by  the  Jameson  Kaid,  and  later  by  a  three  years’  war,  with 
its  sacrificial  expenditure  of  men  and  money,  upon  the  gold- 
seekers  of  the  Transvaal,  wdll  never  deify  the  doings  of  the  land- 
seekers  of  this  El  Dorado ;  but  even  Cinderella’s  pumpkin  proved 
in  the  end  susceptible  to  a  magic  touch,  and  now  the  question 
would  seem  to  be,  is  the  fairy-godmother  of  the  farming  Cin- 
derellas  of  the  Transvaal  wuthin  hail?  That  is  a  question  which 
Time  and  the  British  Imperial  Government  will  some  day  answer. 
In  the  meantime,  the  commonplace  British  settler,  unmindful  of 
glass  slippers  and  golden  palaces,  but  in  a  more  or  less  blind 
obedience  to  the  “  flighting  ”  instinct  of  his  race,  boldly  treks  to 
the  bare  veldt  of  his  adoption. 

Having  arrived  at  his  most  convenient  base  of  supplies,  where 
there  is  a  repatriation  camp  to  render  him  assistance  with  his 
transport,  at  a  distance,  say,  of  a  hundred  miles  from  his  destina¬ 
tion,  he  will  trek  with  his  household,  camping,  and  farming 
chattels,  on  the  wagons,  over  tracks  which,  at  their  best  and 
worst,  are  wheel-scratches  or  boggy  ruts,  across  a  barren  wilder¬ 
ness  of  virgin  veldt,  passing  occasional  “pans”  or  small,  flat- 
shored  lakes  of  bright-blue,  shallow’,  and  brackish  water, 
stumbling  through,  or  sticking  in,  as  it  may  chance,  spruits  that 
in  blissful  ignorance  of  bridges  are,  even  in  w’inter,  wheel-high, 
and  in  the  wet  season  must  afford  plenty  of  incidental  variety. 
Day  after  day,  as  he  journeys  between  sunrise  and  sunset — on 
an  average  six  hours  of  trekking  and  six  hours  of  outspanning — 
he  will  see  no  fences  or  hedges  to  indicate  proprietorship,  no  trees 
except  where  here  and  there  an  occasional  little  clump  of  black 
wattle  or  blue  gum,  planted  with  the  idea  of  keeping  off  the  light¬ 
ning  round  a  Boer  farmstead,  relieves  the  monotony  of  desert,  and 
marks  the  spot  where  a  morgen  or  two  of  mealie  patches  testifies 
to  the  limitations  of  Boer  agriculture,  though  as  an  exception,  and 
as  it  were  to  confirm  suspicions  of  w’hat  the  land  could  do  if  it  were 
given  the  chance,  a  prosperous  orchard  of  peaches,  apjiles,  and 
figs,  and  various  crops,  may  at  rare  intervals  be  seen.  He  will 
journey  thus  for  days  without  meeting  a  human  being,  and  the 
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only  moving  creatures  his  eyes  will  rest  upon  will  be  probably  the 
great  white  ibis  from  Egypt,  the  solemn  secretary-bird,  the  un¬ 
wieldy  pow,  and  other  strange- winged  serious  animals  of  weird 
and  unfamiliar  nature,  whilst  the  “  Quark,  quark  ”  of  the  Koran 
(which  is  like  a  glorified  pheasant  at  close  quarters,  but  resembles 
an  uncanny-sized  duck  when  in  flight) ,  and  the  agitated  “Pit,  pit, 
pirrywit  ”  of  the  plover,  will  be  the  only  sounds  to  indicate  that 
in  this  sub-tropical  land  creation  did  not  stop  short  at  the  fifth 
day.  The  emigrant  fresh  from  the  overstocked  garden  of  England 
might  indeed  imagine  himself  the  first  white  man  to  cross  the 
land  ;  for  if  it  be  during  the  winter  months  that  he  is  trekking, 
he  will  never  even  see  the  horizon  broken  by  the  forms  of  animals, 
unless  it  were  by  a  group  of  wild  buck,  of  which  the  country  still 
boasts  many  varieties ;  for  such  cows  and  sheep  as  may  have 
been  salvaged  from  the  ravages  of  war  will  all ,  in  accordance  with 
Boer  custom,  be  grazing  down  in  the  low  veldt,  where,  owing  to 
the  warmer  climate,  green  grass  is  available  in  winter,  and 
sheds  for  shelter  are  unnecessary.  Whether  this  custom  of  break¬ 
ing  up  the  high- veldt  farm  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  year, 
and  leaving  it  rigorously  unworked  whilst  wintering  the  stock 
where  Nature  needs  no  assistance,  is  economical,  desirable,  or 
even ,  as  the  Boers  say ,  essential ,  is  a  point  of  some  interest  which 
“  brer  ”  Boer  will  probably  find  disputed  by  his  new  British 
neighbours.  So,  also,  with  that  literally  “burning”  question, 
which  deals  with  the  desirability  of  firing  the  veldt  in  spring  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  cutting  the  grass  grown  during  the  previous 
summer.  It  is,  however,  when  at  the  end  of  his  five,  six,  or 
seven  days’  trek,  the  new  settler,  as  the  emigrant  farmer  is 
termed,  makes  his  final  outspan  on  the  confines  of  his  new  domain, 
that  he  will  need  a  brave  heart,  in  addition  to  a  full  purse,  to  face 
with  courage  the  prospect  that  lies  before  him.  The  crimson  glow 
of  a  cloudless  sunset  and  the  magic  light  of  an  African  moon,  may 
for  that  first  night  poeticise  his  thoughts,  but  the  glare  of  the 
next  morning’s  sunrise  will  lay  bare  a  few  crude  facts.  For  there, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  “  settler  ”  w’ho  now  whites ,  lies  the  farm, 
alias  six  thousand  acres  of  bare  and  untouched  veldt,  stretching 
aw’ay  “as  it  was  in  the  beginning,”  in  its  undulating,  blackened 
and  yellow  patches,  towards  the  horizon  all  around.  There  is  no 
stick,  no  stone  of  shelter,  only  at  intervals  the  eye  catches  what 
looks  from  the  distance  like  a  clump  of  rocks,  and  nearer  seems 
to  be  a  nest  of  beehives,  but  is  a  Kaffir  kraal,  or  collection  of  half 
a  dozen  to  a  dozen  doorless  huts  made  of  turfs  and  osiers,  into 
W'hich  the  natives,  who  may  be  either  Zulus  or  Swazis,  creep  on 
all  fours  through  a  small  opening  near  the  ground.  Otherwise 
there  is  nothing  to  disturb  the  monotony  of  desert,  the  treeless 
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wilderness  which,  under  the  pseudonym  of  a  Government  farm, 
the  settler  now  calls  his  home.  For,  though  on  the  farm,  con¬ 
cerning  which  these  lines  are  particularly  WTitten,  the  river 
Umpulusi,  with  its  otters  and  its  yellow  fish,  winds  its  snake¬ 
like  course,  it  does  so  in  a  sotto  voce  manner,  stagnantly, 
and  concealing  its  tortuous  wrigglings  between  beds  of  thickly- 
growing  rushes  and  tall  grasses,  only  breaking  into  large  refresh¬ 
ing  pools  of  bright  blue,  natural-looking  w’ater,  round  some  un¬ 
expected  corner,  when  at  once  a  foreshadowing  of  the  fairyland 
there  might  be  is  vouchsafed.  For,  in  a  narrow  gorge  or  kloof 
of  rugged  rocks,  tree-ferns  will  spread  their  feathery  branches  to 
the  sunshine,  and  maidenhair  ferns  and  flowers  presaging  every 
variety  of  exotic — lilies,  heliotrope,  rare  ericas,  will  bring  home 
the  cheering  thought  that  energetic  work  is  perhaps  all  that  is 
needed  to  transform  the  desert  into  paradise. 

But  for  such  work,  as  well  as  for  fortitude  and  patience,  there  will 
have  to  be  an  unlimited  supply  ;  for  the  barren  wilderness  has  to  be 
reclaimed,  fenced  at  an  average  cost — owing  chiefly  to  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  transport — of  forty  pounds  a  mile,  stocked,  morass  land 
drained,  trees  planted,  and  crops  sown.  There  is  every  variety  of 
soil,  light,  heavy,  sandy,  red,  black,  brown,  good,  bad  and  in¬ 
different,  and  as  the  Boers  have  never  aspired  to  the  cultivation 
of  anything  more  than  a  few  mealies,  or,  what  is  called  in  English, 
maize  or  Indian  corn,  the  staple  food  of  the  Dutchman  as  of  the 
natives,  the  settler  has  no  handy  Tree  of  Knowledge  from  which 
he  can  shake  down  ripe  fruits  of  information,  but  must  experiment 
for  himself  as  to  whether  this  soil  is  suitable  for  barley,  that  for 
lucerne,  and  the  other  for  manna,  which  no  longer  drops  from 
heaven  in  ethereal  showers,  but  requires,  together  with  every 
other  crop,  a  vast  amount  of  material  assistance.  Then,  again, 
how  is  the  first  settler  on  the  land  to  learn ,  except  through  experi¬ 
ence,  whether  his  grasses  and  local  conditions  of  climate  and  soil, 
which  vary  incredibly  within  small  areas,  will  poison  his  stock, 
breed  the  deadly  horse-sickness,  or  best  suit  the  varying  require¬ 
ments  of  sheep  or  cows,  pigs,  goats,  horses,  mules,  or  donkeys? 
How  is  he  to  know',  until  one  after  the  other  his  sheep -have 
dropped  down  dead,  that  the  beautiful  little  yellow  tulip  flower  he 
has  so  much  admired  is  a  poisonous  weed,  or  will  he  guess,  before  it 
is  too  late,  that  the  tempting-looking  river  upon  which  he  has 
placed  a  fine  flock  of  ducks,  is  swarming  with  hungry  otters,  and 
that  he  must  therefore  confine  his  waterfowd  to  the  smaller 
spruits?  But  in  this  land  of  giant  potentialities,  good  and  evil, 
there  is  no  time  for  gloomy  thoughts,  and  morbid  soliloquy  will 
be,  as  a  rule,  ousted  at  its  birth,  and  rudely  dispersed  to  the  veldt 
breezes,  by  robust  incident,  as  the  following  experience  will  show. 
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Having,  as  before-mentioned,  outspanned  the  wagons  with  their 
hundred  Repatriation  mules,  the  last  night  of  the  trek,  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  new’  home  territory,  the  family  rose  with  the  sun, 
saddled  their  ponies,  and  leaving  the  convoy  to  cook  the  coffee 
over  a  m’longa  or  dung  fire,  and  prepare  for  the  final  inspan, 
galloped  off  to  choose  a  site  for  the  encampment  which  w’as  to  be 
home  quarters  for  who  could  tell  how  many  months,  until  a 
house  of  some  sort  could  be  built.  A  site  w’as  soon  found  on  a 
slope,  above  the  forget-me-not-blue  waters  of  the  Umpulusi  at  its 
broadest,  and  facing  towards  the  mountain-peaks  of  Swaziland. 
Another  gallop  back  to  the  hot  coffee,  and  soon  the  whole  entangle¬ 
ment  of  kicking  mules,  wagons,  and  shouting  Kaffirs  was  assorted 
and  in  train  for  single  file  procession  across  the  untrodden  veldt. 
Favoured  by  fortune,  not  more  than  one  “  stick-fast  ” — necessitat¬ 
ing  the  stoppage  of  the  w’hole  caravan  whilst  all  mules  were  un¬ 
harnessed  and  put  to  the  rescue  of  the  stuck  wagon — delayed  the 
progress,  and  before  many  hours  w’ere  passed,  the  wagons  were 
unloaded  and  a  dozen  bell-tents  and  a  marquee  to  serve  as  mess- 
room,  all  arranged  in  a  rough  circle,  were  flapping  in  gentle  greet¬ 
ing  to  their  new  surroundings.  At  that  moment  of  supreme  busi¬ 
ness  there  suddenly  floated  into  the  centre  of  the  scene  a  strange 
apparition.  Silently  three  black  and  naked  figures  of  men, 
adorned,  but  not  covered,  at  irregular  intervals  w’ith  small  scraps  of 
buckskin,  stalked  into  the  middle  of  the  camp,  and  raised  long 
sticks  in  their  right  hands,  towards  the  sky,  in  solemn  salutation. 
They  were  three  native  chiefs  from  the  kraals  upon  the  farm,  who 
had  come  promptly  to  pay  their  respects  and  to  ascertain  the 
conditions  of  labour  upon  which  they  would  be  allowed  to  remain 
upon  the  land.  Of  course,  everybody  knows  before  coming  to 
South  Africa,  that  in  their  own  haunts  the  native  treats  dress  as 
a  disfigurement  to  nature;  it  was,  therefore,  psychologically  in¬ 
teresting  to  notice  the  sensation  of  shock  w’hich,  reason  notwith¬ 
standing,  thrilled  even  the  determined  settler  prepared  for  any¬ 
thing,  at  this  first  actual  contact  with  primitive  nature.  But  shocks 
of  a  more  substantial  order  were  in  store ;  for  a  little  later,  whilst 
the  chiefs  had  retired  behind  the  shelter  of  a  rock,  to  talk  over 
the  wages  offered  to  their  umfanas  (or  boys  over  fourteen  years 
of  age),  and  terms  of  service,  wdiich  included,  in  addition  to  wages, 
food  and  lodging,  the  promise  that  their  mealie  patches  should 
be  ploughed  for  them,  and  whilst  the  inmates  of  the  camp  were 
busily  storing  away  into  tents,  by  the  barrow-load,  tins  of 
bully  beef  and  ideal  milk,  &c.,  the  chiefs  suddenly  sprang  up, 
excitedly  pointing  to  the  far  horizon,  where,  over  a  high  ridge,  a 
line  of  smoke  was  dimly  discernible.  Then  they  rushed  down  to  the 
river’s  bank,  and  cutting  twigs  from  some  small  shrubs  of  juniper. 
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dashed  off  at  full  tilt  in  the  direction  of  the  smoke.  Through  the 
long  grass,  into  bogs  and  over  rocks,  they  ran  at  a  pace  that  only 
natives  can  achieve,  and  the  new  settlers,  seeing  something  urgent 
was  on  foot,  were  soon  following,  helter-skelter  in  their  wake, 
stumbling  and  splashing  over  rocks  and  through  morass,  in  vain 
effort  to  keep  up  with  the  human  greyhounds,  for  about  a  mile 
and  a  half.  Then,  as  suddenly  as  they  had  started,  the  chiefs 
stopped,  gazed  for  a  moment  anxiously  at  the  still  distant  line 
of  smoke,  then,  with  a  cry  of  “  Umlilo,  umlilo,”  which,  being 
duplicated,  meant  that  it  was  a  big  “  fire,  fire,”  turned  tail  and 
tore  hack,  evidently  to  try  and  save,  not  the  new-born  encamp¬ 
ment,  with  its  accumulation  of  six  months’  stores,  and  household 
and  agricultural  effects,  &c.,  but  their  own  kraals  !  Eemonstrance 
was  useless,  they  were  out  of  hearing,  and  looking  about  them,  the 
settlers  realised  quickly  that  they  were,  in  their  inexperience,  face 
to  face  with  that  most  dangerous  of  enemies,  a  veldt  fire.  This 
side  of  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  the  line  of  smoke  no  longer  con¬ 
cealed  the  flaming  belt  of  fire,  which,  like  a  growing  tidal  wave, 
rolled  steadily  on  before  the  driving  wind,  tow’ards  its  rich  goal — 
the  camp.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  try  to  beat  the  confla¬ 
gration  at  its  own  game  ;  so,  left  to  their  own  resources,  the  settler 
family  promptly  themselves  set  fire  to  long  stretches  of  the  dry 
tinder-like  grass,  to  bar  the  further  progress  of  the  enemy  when  he 
should  draw  near. 

But  it  was  no  easy  task  to  furrow  the  eager  flames  in  the 
desired  direction,  and  though  for  two  hours  the  w’ork  continued, 
of  beating,  beating,  beating,  with  the  ridiculously  inadequate 
juniper  twigs,  the  rushing  flames  of  the  fire  of  defence,  these 
were  rapidly  getting  beyond  control,  whilst  steadily  onward,  lick¬ 
ing  up  everything  within  a  mile’s  breadth,  that  came  before  it, 
blotting  out  earth  and  sky  behind,  a  great  moving  inferno 
of  furious  flame  and  smothering  smoke,  suggestive  of  old  pictures 
of  the  ending  of  the  w’orld,  the  big  veldt  fire  rolled  near.  The 
chiefs,  having  completed  the  defences  of  their  kraals,  had  now 
returned,  and  with  old  bits  of  sacks  hastily  snatched  up  in  their 
flight,  and  with  newly-cut  junipers,  as  well  as  with  their  bare  feet, 
they  helped  to  fight  the  common  enemy.  But  the  time-allow'ance 
was  too  short,  and  it  was  apparent  that  the  flames  of  the  big  fire, 
which  had  always  been  beyond  all  hope  of  control,  would  sweep 
past  before  the  ring  of  protection  was  completed.  Obviously, 
then,  the  only  course  was  to  rush  back  in  front  of  the  fire  to  camp, 
and  in  the  short  space  available,  snatch  the  greatest  valuables  and 
hurl  them  into  the  less  destructive  river.  Tents,  bedding,  furni¬ 
ture,  clothes,  &c.,  to  the  value  of  many  hundreds  of  pounds,  must 
go  by  the  board.  And,  left  exposed  without  protection,  to  the  cold 
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frosts  of  night,  upon  the  high  veldt  in  winter,  their  farming  where¬ 
withal  destroyed,  the  new  settlers — what  of  them? 

But  it  is  not  only  in  melodrama  or  penny-a-line  romance  that 
the  miraculous  befalls.  At  that  critical  moment,  when  the  de¬ 
cision  to  fly,  as  a  last  resource,  back  to  the  camp  had  just  been 
made,  the  wind  suddenly  changed  its  course,  and,  in  prompt 
obedience  to  its  suggestion,  the  flames  swiftly  swerved  away  from 
the  direction  of  the  camp,  and  rushing  blindly  towards  the  river, 
were  there  cut  off,  and  the  cantonment  of  the  new  settlers  was 
fatefully  preserved  for  subsequent  adventures.  The  chiefs,  with¬ 
out  a  word  of  warning,  then  promptly  removed  any  remnants  of 
decoration  that  may  have  adorned,  but  had  at  no  time  covered, 
their  bodies,  and  plunged  into  the  river,  and  subsequently  came 
back  for  bully  beef  and  coffee  to  the  tents.  And  so  ended  the 
first  morning  of  the  new  life. 

It  is,  however,  now  time  to  supplement  this  brief  sketch  of  inci¬ 
dental  conditions,  with  a  few  words  concerning  the  general  pros¬ 
pects  of  success  likely  to  await  the  pioneer  farmer  in  the  Transvaal. 
With  the  best  intentions  of  avoiding  controversial  topics,  or  the 
discussion  of  questions,  for  which  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  country  than  that  possessed  by  the  writer  should  be  a  sine  qud 
non,  the  already  thread- worn  “  labour  question  ”  must  yet  form 
the  pivot  of  all  prognostications  concerning  the  future,  since 
labour  is,  like  the  malt  that  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built,  that 
upon  which  the  sequence  of  the  whole  South  African  story  is 
dependent.  The  report  of  the  Native  Labour  Commission  as  to 
whether  there  is  or  is  not  sufficient  black  labour  for  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  country,  is  at  the  moment  of  writing  not  yet  pub¬ 
lished.  The  verdict  is,  however,  a  foregone  conclusion.  The 
demands  of  the  mine-owners  for  Chinese  labour  will  be  granted, 
and  it  now  remains  for  English  people  to  consider  the  significance 
of  the  concession. 

The  demand  is  plausible.  The  prosperity  of  the  mines  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  there  is  not  enough  native 
labour  forthcoming  to  keep  the  mines  in  working  order,  therefore 
alien  labour  must  be  introduced.  Were  this  measure  but  a 
temporary  stop-gap  for  the  exigency  of  a  moment,  whilst  a 
broader  policy  was  in  preparation,  it  might  be  difficult,  apart  from 
sentiment,  to  counterbalance  the  arguments  in  its  favour.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  deep  down  in  the  minds,  not  of  this 
individual,  or  of  that,  but  of  the  unassorted  conglomerate  South 
African  consciousness,  remaining  over  as  an  inherited  legacy  of 
African  tradition,  there  lurks,  disguised  under  specious  aspirations 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  primitive  but  determined 
desire  of  the  stronger  animal  for  possession  of  unlimited  control 
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over  the  inferior  ;  for — in  plain  words — the  continuance  of  slavery. 
Exeter  Hall  may  roar,  and  the  Church  of  England  preach,  elo¬ 
quently  and  earnestly,  the  doctrines  of  twentieth-century  freedom  ; 
but,  unleashed  from  the  fetters  of  civilisation,  separated  by  six 
thousand  miles  of  ocean  from  the  restraints  of  the  home  sanc¬ 
tuaries,  face  to  face,  too — and  here  lies  to  some  extent  the  con¬ 
donation — w’ith  life  that  is  made  up  all  day  long  of  naked  realities 
and  not  theories,  of  facts  and  not  disguises,  and  that  has  to  deal 
with  human  and  natural  conditions  that  are  still  purely  primitive, 
modern  Man,  from  whom  advanced  European  thinkers  expect  as 
yet  too  much,  stands  appraised  at  his  true  standard  of  evolution, 
which ,  though  it  may  possibly  have  reached  that  of  the  ‘  ‘  beyond- 
animal,”  has  still  not  yet  attained  to  the  “  beyond-man  ”  of  the 
poets.  And  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conviction,  which  has,  in  the 
case  of  the  settler  now  writing,  been  photographed  as  a  first  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  film  of  an  unbiassed  mind,  that  the  feverish 
cry  for  the  cheap  labour  of  the  Chinese  is  not  unconnected,  uncon¬ 
sciously  though  it  may  be,  wdth  an  inherited  antipathy  to  free 
labour.  Black  labour  is  not  more  difficult  to  procure  now  than  it 
was  before  the  war ;  but  the  opportunity  the  war  afforded  the 
natives  of  gauging  the  true  value  of  their  work  has  not  been  lost 
upon  them,  and  they  now  demand  the  market  price  of  their  ser¬ 
vices.  This  budding  independence,  first  sign  of  a  civilised  instinct 
on  the  part  of  the  black  workman,  w’ould  of  course  be  nipped  by 
the  flooding  of  the  market  with  the  cheapest  possible  form  of 
labour,  contracted  for  in  terms  that  are  practically  those  of 
slavery. 

But  the  introduction  of  a  cheap  alien  labour  supply  is  fraught 
with  evils  extending  beyond  the  sphere  of  mere  sentiment  for  the 
progress  of  the  black  races.  It  is  connected  with  the  future  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  colony  as  a  whole.  Upon  this  sign-post  of  the 
labour  question  is  indicated  the  parting  of  the  ways.  If  the 
Transvaal  is  to  flourish  as  a  united  self-supporting  whole,  if  the 
produce  and  results  of  land  industries  are  to  supply  the  towns, 
and  these  in  their  turn  are  to  react  healthfully  for  the  benefit 
of  the  land,  wdth  their  capital  and  their  markets,  there  must  be  all 
over  the  country,  railw'ays,  roads,  schools,  churches,  all  the  para¬ 
phernalia  of  civilised  and  commercial  life,  and  for  all  this,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  mines,  indigenous  labour  is 
undoubtedly  insufficient.  No  one  could  deny  this ;  and  the  new 
settler-farmer,  not  content,  as  the  Boers  have  been,  with  growing 
a  few  crops  of  mealies,  but  ambitious  to  work  the  soil  to  the  limit 
of  its  resources,  feels  the  pinch  as  much  as  anybody.  For,  at  the 
crucial  period  when  the  time  has  come  to  plough  and  sow  his 
“  broad  acres,”  he  will  probably  find  his  “  boys  ”  all  trekking 
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off  to  their  various  kraals  to  dig  or  plough  their  own  mealie  patches, 
and  he  will  be  left  high  and  dry  with  perhaps  only  a  chance 
“  jiiccannin  ”  to  help  him  in  the  multitudinous  labours  of  an  un¬ 
cultivated  farm.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  dearth  of  labour;  but 
there  is  a  hiatus  in  the  argument  which  flies  at  once  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  yellow  immigrant  i-s  therefore  a  necessity.  If 
white  men  and  their  children  are  going  to  use  the  railways  and  the 
roads,  the  schools  and  churches,  why  will  not  w'hite  men  labour  at 
the  construction  of  their  own  means  of  civilisation?  Chiefly,  it 
must  be  said,  because  of  the  ineradicable  superstition,  which  Boer 
rule  has  done  nothing  to  diminish,  that  in  a  country  where  there 
is  coloured  labour,  the  w’hite  man  loses  caste  if  he,  too,  works 
with  his  own  hands.  This  is  exemplified  at  the  first  railway 
station,  town,  or  hotel,  at  which  the  observer  may  land  in  South 
Africa.  “  Is  that  a  white  man’s  work  in  this  country?  ”  inquired 
the  “  boots  ”  at  an  hotel,  when  asked  to  carry  the  writer’s  Glad¬ 
stone  bag  to  the  bedroom  from  the  front  door. 

But,  it  will  be  contended,  the  white  man  starves  at  a  wage 
which,  to  the  black,  is  opulence,  and  that  the  cost  of  living  is  in 
the  towns  prohibitive,  except  at  a  w^age  which  would  spell  ruin  to 
the  employer.  These  arguments  are,  however,  to  their  full  extent 
applicable  only  to  a  time  that  is  now  past.  For  already  black 
boys  are,  since  the  w^ar,  earning,  as  farm  labourers,  house-boys, 
cooks,  and  in  Government  departments,  wages  amounting  to  £6 
and  £8  a  month,  in  addition  to  lodging  and  food,  the  latter  being 
no  longer  confined  to  mealie-pap,  but  including  meat,  white  bread, 
and  coffee,  &c.  Now,  are  there  not  hundreds  of  English  boys  and 
men,  who,  if  it  were  not  considered  an  indignity  to  drive  mules 
or  plough,  or  carry  pails  beside  a  black  man,  would  be  willing  to 
work  for  such  wages,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  life  of  freedom, 
and  the  glorious  climate?  Just  as  there  are  swarms  of  English 
girls,  who,  discontented  in  their  homes  of  idleness,  could  be 
happily  employed  doing  the  work  in  house,  garden,  dairy,  and 
poultry  yard,  which  now  falls  to  the  share  of  incompetent  black 
boys,  to  the  distraction  of  the  unfortunate  farmer’s  wife,  who, 
without  any  feminine  assistance,  is  a  drudge  of  all  work,  and  is 
alone,  of  all  people  and  classes  in  South  Africa,  not  ashamed  to 
work  with  her  own  hands.  As  regards  the  argument  that  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  towns  is  prohibitive  to  the  introduction  of 
white  labour,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  country  of  the 
Transvaal  is  now  open ;  and  if  English  men  and  women,  brought 
up  to  regard  w’ork  as  the  guerdon  rather  of  free  men  than  of 
slaves,  and  accustomed,  too,  to  English,  rather  than  Colonial, 
habits  of  thought,  will  only  come  out  and  work  with  their  own 
hands,  using  black  labour  as  a  supplement  to  their  own,  and  if. 
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putting  away  Arabian  Nights  notions  of  gold  and  diamond  palaces, 
they  will  be  content  to  earn  a  wholesome  living,  the  future 
of  the  land  of  the  Transvaal,  and  of  the  Transvaal  as  a  vital 
portion  of  the  British  Empire,  is  assured.  Once,  however, 
let  it  be  established  as  an  axiom  that  all  labour  is  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  no  interest  in  the  country,  the  result 
will  be,  not  a  general  access  of  prosperity  and  progress,  but  an 
exaggeration  of  monopolies.  Mines,  land,  commerce,  all  wdll  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  exploiters  of  what  would  be,  if  it  w^ere  all 
coloured,  practically  slave-labour;  and  as  a  white  man’s  country, 
in  the  extensive  sense  of  the  term,  the  Transvaal  wdll  be  doomed. 
The  present  is  a  psychological  moment  in  the  history  of  this 
colony  and  a  great  opportunity  is  before  the  English  people.  Two 
courses  are  open  for  adoption  : — (1)  To  allow  labour,  which  is  the 
real  life  of  the  land,  to  be  in  the  hands  of  those  w^ho  have  no 
interest  in  the  prosperity  and  advancement  of  the  country, 
with  the  result  that  all  the  varied  requirements  of  a  budding 
civilisation  will  be  stunted.  Or  (2)  to  refuse,  even  at  a  sacrifice, 
thus  deliberately  to  put  back  the  clock  of  civiilisation,  but  to  take 
care  instead,  that  the  influx  of  labourers  shall  be  of  a  standard  that 
is  above,  and  not  below’,  that  w’hich  w’as  obtaining  in  the  country 
when  our  predecessors  in  possession  had  control.  There  are 
already  in  the  Transvaal  an  overwhelming  number  of  mixed  and 
complicated  elements  and  interests,  English,  Boer,  Hollander, 
Afrikander,  foreigners.  Colonials,  Joiners  (as  the  national  scouts 
who  have  now  been  excommunicated  from  the  Dutch  Church  are 
called  by  their  bitter  brother  Boers),  in  addition  to  those  of  the 
various  native  races,  and  coolies  ;  and  it  does  seem,  to  the  inexpert 
onlooker,  at  least,  that  if  the  country  is  to  be  brought  into  line 
with  British,  as  apart  from  African,  ideas  of  civilisation,  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  these  varying  interests  should  be  sought,  not  by 
swamping  free  labour  in  the  dead  sea  of  an  enforced  alien  slavery, 
rendering  the  performance  of  real  and  progressive  work  by  w’hite 
men  more  than  ever  impossible,  but  by  seizing,  before  it  is  too  late, 
the  opportunity  of  stocking  the  country  w’ith  w’orkmen  and  women 
who,  high  and  low  through  all  the  grades  of  life,  will  have  per¬ 
manent  interests  in  the  land  of  their  adoption,  and  in  the  people 
amongst  w^hom  their  lot  is  cast. 

To  this  end  a  certain  amount  of  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  as  regards  emigration  and  “  first  aid,”  and  on  the 
part  of  individuals,  who  must  at  first  forego  the  accustomed  com¬ 
forts  of  a  hyper-civilised  English  life,  would  undeniably  be  neces¬ 
sary.  But  the  resulting  Utopia  would  be  based  on  strictly  commer¬ 
cial  principles.  Where  there  are  masses  of  white  workmen  and 
women,  must  there  not  be  churches,  schools,  and  general  Indus- 
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tries  established,  with  the  inevitable  interchange  between  the 
produce  of  country  and  of  town,  which,  wuth  a  coloured  popula¬ 
tion,  would  be  scarcely  required?  It  is  as  well,  then,  for 
commercial,  as  well  as  for  sentimental,  interests,  to  be  on  the 
alert;  lest  the  coming  of  the  Chinese,  harmless  it  may  be  as  a 
temporary  expedient,  should  become  a  means  of  permanently 
depositing  the  riches  of  a  wealthy  country  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
plutocrats,  while  the  general  development  of  the  land  is  neglected. 
The  soil  of  the  Transvaal  and  its  possibilities,  apart  from  its 
still  untold  mineral  resources,  are  on  both  high  and  low  veldt, 
magnificent,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  experiments 
already  made,  it  would  seem  that  a  fine  future  may  be  in  store 
— when  once  a  knowledge  of  the  individualities  of  the  soil  has 
been  acquired — for  those  who  stake  their  prospects  on  the  land. 
The  two  conditions,  however,  essential  for  success,  are  ;  —  (1)  That 
there  shall  be  a  regular  supply  of  reliable  labour ;  (2)  that  there 
shall  be  established,  and  that  speedily,  before  the  early  settlers 
have  had  time  to  lose  heart,  some  system  of  transport.  Wagons 
drawn  by  oxen  or  mules,  with  transport  riders,  who  charge  rates 
that  are  prohibitive  to  the  farmer,  adding  unreasonably  to  the 
natural  cost  of  living,  are  at  the  moment  the  sole  means  of 
conveyance  for  goods  or  foodstuffs.  This  is  of  importance  not 
only  for  the  prosperity  of  the  individual  settler,  but  to  enable  the 
land  to  do  its  full  share  of  public  work  by  reducing  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  towns,  through  the  introduction  of  indigenous  food 
and  the  elimination  of  the  present  ubiquitous  and  ruinously 
expensive  tinned  provisions  which  are  now  almost  the  only  form 
of  diet  procurable. 

An  effective  network  of  railways  is  at  present  impossible 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  labour ;  but  if  only 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells’  prophecy  in  his  “  Anticipations  ”  could  be 
realised,  and  the  cumbersome  iron  railway  train  be  replaced  by  a 
system  of  road  trains  or  motors,  the  arterial  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  head,  limbs,  and  trunk  of  the  whole  body  w’ould  be 
established,  and  the  greatest  hindrance  to  profitable  cultivation 
of  the  land  and  the  encouragement  of  a  good  class  of  settlers  would 
be  removed.  It  is  not,  as  a  rule,  to  the  first  pioneers  of  any 
movement  that  the  harvest  of  success  falls ;  and  in  the  case  of 
land  settlers  in  the  Transvaal  they  will  probably  have  to  be  con¬ 
tent,  though  not  by  any  means  necessarily  so,  with  acquiring  at 
a  price  experiences  by  which  their  successors  are  to  benefit. 
But  any  settler,  however  new  and  inexperienced,  who  is  zealous 
for  the  advancement,  not  only  of  his  own  interests,  but  of  those 
of  the  Empire  under  whose  flag  his  tent-pole  stands,  can  safely 
prophesy  that  the  success  of  the  Transvaal  with  its  illimitable 
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possibilities,  as  a  colony,  will  be  dependent  not  upon  an  influx 
of  alien  labour  from  below  the  present  standard  of  human  value — 
an  influx  of  labourers  whose  presence  in  the  country  will  do  less 
than  nothing  to  forward  the  higher  interests  of  civilisation  and 
of  freedom — but  by  the  admission  of  a  stream  of  free  labourers 
from  above,  who  will  introduce  the  true  spirit  of  a  progressive 
democracy,  in  accordance  with  which  it  shall  no  longer  be  deemed 
an  offence  against  accepted  canons  for  a  white  man  to  work  with 
his  own  hands,  if  he  so  chooses.  The  introduction  of  the  Chinese 
must  be  regarded  as  an  indication  that  there  is  something  unsound 
in  the  condition  of  a  society  w’hich  requires  this  kind  of  artificial 
economic  nutriment.  It  rests  with  the  political  physicians  of  the 
British  Empire  to  see  to  it  that  a  temporary  expedient  of  emer¬ 
gency  shall  be  superseded,  as  quickly  as  may  be,  by  some  more 
wholesome  and  natural  method  of  sustenance. 

M.  A.  STOB.4RT. 


THE  NIECE  OF  NAPOLEON. 


Her  brow  was  formed  to  wear  the  diadem.  Her  features,  pure  as 
those  of  an  antique  cameo,  her  shoulders,  her  magnificent  arms, 
her  hands — the  hands  of  the  Bonapartes  :  all  denoted  an  illustrious 
race,  and  by  her  regal  bearing  one  recognised  the  niece  of  Caesar. 

Never,  perhaps,  has  been  seen  a  more  perfect,  more  attractive, 
more  majestic  type  of  classical  beauty  in  woman.  Old  age  had 
little  dominion  over  her ;  up  to  her  last  day  her  features  preserved 
their  purity  of  line,  and  her  figure  remained  erect  and  noble.  Her 
well-formed  eyes  reflected  the  purpose  or  the  action  of  her  mind; 
with  those  whom  She  honoured  by  her  friendship,  her  glance, 
quick,  ardent,  went  out  to  meet  their  thoughts,  as  if  to  tell  them : 

“  Fear  nothing,  trust  yourselves  to  me  in  all  security.” 

Her  admirable  physique,  of  which  no  detail  was  incomplete, 
was  the  exact  counterpart  of  her  moral  nature.  In  her,  dignity 
was  allied  with  strength,  kindness  with  intelligence,  uprightness 
with  ardour.  Her  character  was  a  perfect  whole,  simple  and  open ; 
any  one  who  conversed  with  her  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  could 
know  her. 

It  was  impossible  for  her  to  conceal  her  impressions,  her  enthu¬ 
siasms,  or  her  antipathies.  A  woman  of  action,  going  straight  to 
the  point.  She  emitted  her  thoughts  without  reserve  in  their 
entirety,  careless  of  shocking  people.  She  greeted  a  duchess  who 
had  come  to  call,  and  whom  She  knew  to  have  expressed  distaste  for 
her  society,  with  the  question : — “Why  do  you  come  to  see  me  if 
you  don’t  want  to?  ”  She  was  enamoured  of  everything  great,  noble, 
and  honest;  duplicity  or  cunning,  indecision  or  want  of  frank¬ 
ness,  drove  her  beside  herself.  She  rebelled  against  all  that 
appeared  to  her  neither  loyal  nor  just,  anything  done  in  the  dark, 
in  hiding.  In  her  eyes  one  should  never  act  save  in  broad  day¬ 
light.  Thus  politics  were  always  distasteful  to  her;  She  could 
never  grasp  the  compromises  and  bargainings  involved :  “  One 
should  always  think  out  loud,  and  never  ally  one’s  self  with  people 
one  dislikes  or  despises.” 

This  woman,  who  could  form  for  herself  an  intimate  circle 
which  included  all  the  great  minds  of  nineteenth-century  France, 
was  in  that  respect  self-made.  She  was  born  in  exile,  at  Trieste, 
on  May  27th,  1820,  a  year  after  the  death  of  Napoleon.  Her 
father,  Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  was  the  last  of  the  Emperor’s 
brothers,  and  her  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Wiir- 
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temberg.  Her  father’s  almost  sole  pre-occupation  was  how  to  get 
money  for  the  maintenance  of  his  numerous  mistresses.  Her 
mother  was  hopelessly  in  love  with  her  husband,  and  the  more  he 
deceived  her,  the  more  she  pursued  him  with  her  affection.  “I 
would  give  all  my  children  for  Fifi’s  little  finger  ”  (Fifi  was  her 
husband),  she  would  say,  before  her  sons  and  her  daughter.  The 
Princess’s  parents,  therefore,  troubled  themselves  little  about  her 
education ;  fortunately,  however,  her  mother  had  as  lady-in-wait¬ 
ing  the  Baroness  Heding,  a  woman  of  as  much  devotion  as  good 
sense,  who  became  tenderly  attached  to  Princess  Mathilde,  and 
who,  not  leaving  her  until  her  marriage,  developed  all  her  natural 
good  qualities. 

Older  by  two  years  than  Prince  Napoleon,  Princess  Mathilde 
had  lessons  with  him  from  a  rather  odd  Savoyard  professor  named 
Tapasse.  He  was  very  ill-dressed,  never  wore  a  waistcoat,  and, 
attired  in  jacket  and  trousers  of  nankeen,  used  to  deliver  his  lessons 
seated  in  an  armchair  with  his  feet  on  the  table  at  which  his  two 
pupils  were  writing.  His  morals  were  not  above  reproach,  and 
one  evening  he  went  so  far  as  surreptitiously  to  enter  the  Princess’s 
sleeping  apartment,  but  the  noise  h«  made  attracted  the  attention 
of  Baroness  Beding,  who  got  him  dismissed  from  the  house. 

Princess  Mathilde’s  earliest  recollection  was  of  seeing  Pius  VII., 
who  had  consecrated  Napoleon.  She  may  have  been  about  three 
years  old.  She  was  driving  with  her  father  and  mother  and  Prince 
Napoleon  in  the  Boman  Campagna,  when  Pius  VII.’s  carriage 
came  by.  According  to  custom,  the  King  and  Queen  and  their 
children  alighted  from  their  carriage,  and,  seeing  them,  the  Pope, 
who  had  made  his  own  carriage  stop,  invited  the  Queen  and  her 
children  to  get  in  with  him.  This  made  a  great  scandal  in  Borne, 
because  the  Queen  was  a  Protestant. 

She  also  remembered  the  mother  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  this  is  the 
portrait  She  drew  of  her.  She  was  very  old,  and  spoke  very  little, 
appearing  always  absorbed  in  thought.  She  had  retained  the 
Corsican  accent,  and  always  spoke  of  “  Napolione.”  She  spent 
nearly  the  whole  day  on  the  sofa,  for  she  was  no  longer  able  to 
walk.  She  had  fine  regular  features,  almost  entirely  fleshless ;  she 
was,  indeed,  so  thin  that  one  could  almost  see  through  the  parch¬ 
ment  skin  of  her  hands,  which  were  very  beautifully  formed, 
though  her  right  forefinger  had  been  broken  and  badly  set.  She 
wore  a  white  cap,  and  her  gowns  were  always  either  blaek  or  puce- 
coloured.  Beside  her  stood  her  chevalier  d'honneur,  a  Colonna, 
who  still  wore  a  powdered  perruque,  and  who  claimed  to  have 
visions  of  the  Virgin.  In  her  chamber  there  was  a  fine  bust  of 
Napoleon,  by  Canova,  its  white  marble  profile  standing  out  against 
the  red  damask  hangings  of  the  salon.  On  Sundays,  after  the 
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dijeuner,  her  grandchildren  were  brought  to  kiss  her  hand,  and  to 
recite  a  fable.  Princess  Mathilde  came  willingly,  but  Prince 
Napoleon  grumbled  a  good  deal.  “  I  don’t  want  to  kiss  that  old 
woman,”  he  would  say,  “  and  I  don’t  want  her  to  kiss  me.”  Some¬ 
times,  when  the  fable  had  been  well  said,  Mme.  Mere  would  call 
old  Saveria,  who  had  been  in  her  service  when  Napoleon  I.  was 
born,  and  tell  her  to  give  the  children  some  cakes.  “And  how 
nasty  they  were !  ”  Princess  Mathilde  would  add,  laughing. 

Queen  Catherine  showed  small  affection  for  her  daughter;  she 
reserved  all  her  favour  for  the  youngest  of  her  children,  that 
Prince  Napoleon  who  was  always  called  Plon-plon.  She  spoiled 
him  utterly ;  and  till  he  was  fourteen  years  old  she  invariably  went 
herself  to  get  him  up  in  the  morning,  and  put  on  his  stockings. 
The  Prince  was  consequently  very  disagreeable  and  bad-mannered ; 
and,  sure  of  not  being  scolded,  he  never  failed  to  report  every¬ 
thing  to  his  mother. 

When  the  Princess  was  thirteen  her  grandfather,  the  King  of 
Wurtemberg,  wished  to  see  her.  Queen  Catherine,  jealous  of  her 
daughter,  who  was  growing  very  pretty,  while  she  herself  was 
expanding  in  figure,  and  becoming  so  wrinkled  that  she  was  often 
taken  for  her  husband’s  mother,  began  by  resisting,  but  was  at  last 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  old  King’s  desire.  However,  she  brought 
Princess  Mathilde  dressed  like  a  very  little  girl,  with  frilled 
drawers  showing  below  her 'short  skirt,  so  that  the  King  cried 
out  on  seeing  her :  “  Oh,  what  a  fright  you  have  made  of  her !  I 
must  really  dress  her  myself.” 

The  King  of  Bavaria  was  an  excellent  man,  full  of  wit  and  good 
humour,  but  so  fat,  said  Princess  Mathilde,  that  a  piece  had  had 
to  bo  cut  out  of  the  table  at  which  he  ate,  as  otherwise  the  size  of 
his  stomach  would  have  prevented  him  from  sitting  within  reach 
of  his  plate. 

The  Princess  made  a  great  success  at  Munich ;  every  one  thought 
her  pretty,  unaffected,  and  amiable.  She  had  an  exquisite  com¬ 
plexion,  and  with  a  child’s  charming  coquetry  She  would  amuse 
herself  by  putting  a  rose-leaf  against  her  cheek,  to  see  whether 
the  flower  or  her  skin  had  the  greater  brilliance.  Doubtless  it 
was  here  that  She  made  her  first  conquest,  that  of  the  Prince  of 
Schonburg.  "Whatever  restraint  this  gallant  but  already  aged 
man  placed  upon  the  admiration  and  the  strong  feelings  that 
possessed  him,  the  Princess  failed  not  to  perceive  them,  and  to 
experience  at  the  time  a  lively  satisfaction,  which  was  accentuated 
later,  when  Queen  Sophia  of  the  Netherlands  (born  a  Princess  of 
Wurtemberg)  informed  her  that  after  her  departure  the  Prince  of 
Schonburg  had  never  ceased  speaking  of  her,  and  that  he  had  died 
suddenly  with  her  name  on  his  lips,  at  the  very  moment  when 
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he  was  preparing  for  a  journey  to  Italy  in  the  hope  of  seeing  her 
again. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  M.  and  Mme.  Thiers  and  Mile. 
Dosne  met  King  Jerome  and  Princess  Mathilde  in  Italy.  M. 
Thiers  was  strongly  attracted  by  the  beauty  and  charm  of  the 
Princess;  and  two  years  later,  when  he  was  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  he  suggested  her  name  to  King  Louis  Philippe  as  a  bride 
for  the  Due  d’Orleans.  It  was  one  of  his  political  ideas  to  unite 
as  far  as  possible  the  monarchy  of  July  with  Napoleonic  glory. 

The  King  approved,  and  the  royal  Prince — quite  in  love,  no 
doubt,  with  the  mere  sketch  M.  Thiers  had  drawn  of  the  young 
Princess — set  off  accordingly  for  Lausanne,  where  She  then  was, 
in  order  to  make  her  acquaintance. 

What  happened  ?  Whether  Queen  Catherine,  always  jealous  of 
her  daughter,  would  not  let  the  Due  d’Orleans  even  see  her; 
whether  King  Jerome,  in  quest  of  money  as  usual,  thought  this 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  trying  to  borrow  from  Louis-Philippe, 
and  the  latter,  who  was  no  lender,  refused  in  such  a  fashion  as  to 
cut  short  all  further  solicitation — whatever  it  was,  negotiations 
were  broken  off. 

What  the  minister  had  dreamed  of  for  the  younger  branch,  M. 
Berryer  also  attempted  for  the  elder;  he  wrote  that  Napoleon’s 
niece  would  be  a  fitting  mate  for  the  Comte  de  Chambord.  This 
scheme  could  not,  as  one  can  understand,  be  realised,  but  almost 
at  the  same  time  the  Princess  Lieven  designated  her  young  cousin 
to  the  Tsar  Nicholas,  as  one  of  the  princesses  worthy  to  wed  the 
Tsarevitch  (afterwards  Alexander  II.).  Here,  again,  her  mother 
interfered,  and  had  her  daughter’s  name  scratched  off  the  list 
which  Princess  Lieven  was  preparing. 

In  1835  the  Princess  lost  her  mother,  and  soon  after  She  went 
to  Arenenberg  with  her  father,  to  stay  with  her  aunt.  Queen 
Hortense.  The  latter  had  for  long  thoroughly  appreciated  her 
niece,  and  eherished  a  secret  wish  to  see  her  become  her  daughter- 
in-law.  “  I  do  not  want  to  make  you  vain,  my  dear  child,”  she 
wrote  to  her  in  1833,  after  a  first  stay  at  Arenenberg ;  “  but  it  is  to 
encourage  you  to  remain  always  the  same  that  I  tell  you  how 
every  one  thought  you  very  charming,  agreeable,  and  natural.  I 
myself,  have  enjoyed  all  the  praises  of  my  dear  Mathilde,  and  do 
not  doubt  that  she  merits  them  in  every  case.” 

In  the  summer  of  1836  the  marriage  was  decided  upon,  and  in 
the  month  of  August,  King  Jerome  went  to  arrange  the  terms  of 
settlement  with  his  sister-in-law.  Both  sides  were  soon  in  agree¬ 
ment,  and  King  Jerome  bought  the  Chateau  de  Gottlieb,  on  Lake 
Constance,  close  to  Arenenberg,  where  the  young  couple  were  to 
be  installed.  Louis  Napoleon  presented  his  very  modest  engage- 
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ment  ring,  a  turquoise  set  in  gold  (Princess  MatKilde  kept  it  all 
her  life),  and  paid  his  court  to  his  betrothed.  In  the  daytime 
there  were  mountain  walks,  boating  on  the  lake,  driving  excur¬ 
sions.  In  the  evening  every  one  gathered  about  a  round  table 
lighted  by  a  tall  lamp,  in  the  great  salon  of  the  chateau;  and 
there,  beneath  the  eyes  of  David’s  “  Napoleon  passing  the  Great 
St.  Bernard,”  and  of  Prud’hon’s  portrait  of  the  Empress  Josephine 
lying  on  a  mossy  bank,  they  drew,  they  chatted,  they  played 
innocent  games,  or  perhaps  they  “  made  blots.”  This  game  con¬ 
sists  in  pouring  ink  in  large  drops  on  paper,  and  then  trying  so 
to  spread  each  “  blot  ”  and  arrange  it  with  a  pen,  as  to  form  it 
into  some  sort  of  picture.  This  little  game  had  already  been 
practised  with  a  certain  artistic  effect  by  various  English  guests 
of  Queen  Ilortense  at  Arenenberg — Lord  Holland,  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  Colonel  Bruce,  and  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour.  There  exists 
now  among  Princess  Mathilde’s  papers,  bequeathed  by  her  to 
Count  Primoli  (whom  She  loved  most  among  her  nephews  and 
friends,  and  who  tended  her  devotedly  during  her  illness),  some 
of  these  “  blots,”  made  by  her  when  betrothed  to  her  cousin. 

She  quitted  Arenenberg  with  her  father  in  order  to  return  to 
Rome,  where  her  marriage  was  to  take  place  in  the  beginning  of 
the  winter.  Louis  Napoleon  appeared  to  be  deeply  in  love ;  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  already  thinking  of  his  coup  de  main  at  Strasbuig, 
which  he  executed  six  weeks  later,  not  one  of  his  relations  having 
had  the  least  suspicion  of  his  project. 

The  thunderclap  produced  in  France  and  Italy  by  the  news 
of  this  abortive  attempt  at  revolution  struck  especially  the 
members  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  It  was  not  so  much  the 
imprisonment  and  deportation  of  Louis  Napoleon  that  affected 
them,  but  the  fear  of  disturbance  to  their  own  tranquillity;  each 
of  them  cried  out  in  reprobation  of  the  inconsiderate  evil-doer  who 
was  making  trouble  everywhei’e,  Jerome  being  no  less  violent  in 
his  recriminations  than  Joseph  or  Louis  Bonaparte. 

Louis  Napoleon,  however,  despite  his  uncles,  was  still  thinking 
of  his  cousin,  and  wrote  from  America  to  her  father,  who,  of 
course,  gave  no  sign  of  life  in  return.  The  whole  plan,  conse¬ 
quently,  vanished  in  smoke. 

Of  all  Princess  Mathilde’s  suitors,  Louis  Napoleon  was  the  only 
one  She  knew  personally,  and  although  She  was  very  fond  of 
him,  and  always  showed  him  much  devotion.  She  was  never  at  all 
in  love  with  him.  She  appreciated  his  unfailing  kindness,  but 
saw  nothing  captivating  in  him.  In  the  latter  part  of  her  life, 
when  asked  if  She  had  regretted  any  of  those  proposals  of 
marriage  which  had  seemed  to  promise  so  much  for  the  future : 
“  Yes,”  replied  She,  “  that  of  the  Due  d’Orleans,  because  I  had  an 
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irresistible  longing  to  return  to  France.  I  had  been  bom  in 
exile,  I  was  still  proscribed,  and  here  was  the  chance  offered  me 
of  entering  my  mother-country,  and  going  to  reside  in  Paris.  It 
would  have  been  the  fulfilment  of  my  most  fervent  wish.”  It 
was  not  love  that  spoke  here,  but  that  sentiment  of  patriotism 
which  was  ever  present  in  her,  and  which  showed  itself  in  so 
unexpected  and  amusing  a  fashion  when  for  the  first  time  She 
trod  the  soil  of  France.  This  must  have  been  in  1843;  the 
Princess  had  crossed  the  bridge  of  Kehl  in  her  post-chaise,  when 
She  perceived  on  the  French  bank  of  the  river  a  sentinel,  with 
tricolour  cockade  and  red  trousers :  “  He  was  the  first  French 
soldier  I  had  seen,  and  it  was  my  country,  hitherto  unknown,  that 
appeared  to  me  in  his  form.  I  stopped  the  carriage.  I  got  out, 
and  quickly  kissed  the  sentinel  on  both  cheeks;  then  I  went  on 
my  way  quite  happy,  feeling  as  though  it  were  my  flag  I  had 
embraced.” 

Much  astonished  as  the  little  soldier  on  sentry-go  may  have 
felt,  how  much  more  so  would  he  not  have  been,  could  he  have 
guessed  that  the  beautiful  woman  who  had  just  kissed  him  was 
the  niece  of  the  Great  Napoleon  ! 

For  some  time  King  Jerome  had  much  frequented,  while  in  Italy, 
the  society  of  a  very  rich  Russian  nobleman.  Prince  Demidoff,  of 
San  Donato,  and  one  fine  day  people  learned,  not  without  surprise, 
that  the  King  was  bestowing  his  daughter  upon  him.  Had  the 
Princess  been  consulted?  Did  She  know  the  man  She  was 
espousing?  ....  In  any  case,  this  marriage,  which  was  more 
like  an  affair  of  business  than  anything  else,  could  not  be  happy, 
and  it  was  soon  dissolved;  a  journey  made  by  the  Princess  to 
Russia  the  following  year  furnished,  in  fact,  the  occasion. 

On  arriving  in  Petersburg,  the  Princess  was  in  some  dread  as  to 
what  sort  of  reception  would  be  given  her  by  the  Tsar  Nicholas, 
who  had  been  represented  to  her  as  a  terrible  autocrat.  He  might 
reproach  her,  with  some  show  of  justice,  for  having  preferred  as  a 
husband  a  simple  subject  rather  than  the  heir  to  the  throne.  The 
first  words  were,  indeed,  glacial :  “  Why  had  you  your  name 
erased  from  the  list  of  princesses  proposed  for  my  son  ?  ”  asked 
the  Tsar.  The  Princess  replied  so  naturally  and  simply,  without 
in  the  least  hiding  the  truth,  and,  besides.  She  was  so  beautiful, 
that  the  Tsar  was  conquered  at  once,  and  from  that  moment 
evinced  an  affection  for  her  that  bordered  on  tenderness.  He 
went  about  with  her  constantly,  and  to  all  sorts  of  places.  One 
day  (as  She  used  to  relate),  when  She  was  walking  with  him  in 
the  Nevski  Prospect,  a  regiment  came  marching  by.  “  Wait  for 
me  an  instant,”  said  the  Tsar,  “w'hile  I  speak  to  the  Colonel.” 
Then,  returning  a  moment  after,  beside  himself  with  anger :  “  Do 
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you  know  what  I  have  just  discovered?  In  order  to  save  some¬ 
thing  for  himself  out  of  the  equipment  of  his  men,  that  Colonel 
makes  them  go  without  trousers  in  this  freezing  cold;  those 
soldiers  have  only  drawers  on  under  their  long  coats  I  ” 

“  I  know  you  are  not  happy,”  he  said  to  her  one  day ;  “  when  life 
becomes  altogether  intolerable,  write  to  Orloff,  and  I  will  arrange 
matters.”  And,  in  fact,  shortly  afterwards,  the  Princess  having 
communicated  with  the  Tsar,  the  latter  intimated  to  Prince 
Demidoff  the  conditions  that  must  be  imposed  on  him  in  order 
to  ensure  to  the  monarch’s  cousin  an  independent  and  honourable 
existence. 

When  the  Princess  went  to  Paris,  her  first  visit  was  to  King 
Louis-Philippe.  She  presented  herself  one  evening  to  the  family 
circle  in  the  Tuileries.  At  the  table  sat  Queen  Marie  Amelie, 
Mme.  Adelaide,  the  King’s  sister,  and  the  Duchesse  d’Orleans, 
reading  or  working ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  apartment  the  King  was 
walking  up  and  do\vn  with  Count  Mole.  The  latter,  formerly  one 
of  ISiapoleon’s  ministers,  on  seeing  the  young  lady  enter,  said  to 
the  King :  “  I  do  not  know  this  beautiful  woman,  but  I  am  sure 
she  is  a  Napoleon ;  I  see  it  in  her  bearing.” 

Her  reception  was  cordial;  and  some  little  time  afterwards  the 
Prince  de  Joinville  came  to  visit  her,  in  order  to  give  her  some 
souvenirs  of  Napoleon  that  he  had  brought  from  St.  Helena.  The 
Due  d’Aumale  was  likewise  presented  to  her,  and  did  not  disguise 
his  admiration  for  her,  an  admiration  which  he  always  retained. 
He  said  once  to  Bonnat,  who  had  painted  her  portrait :  “  She  was 
terribly  beautiful.” 

The  Princess  then  established  herself  in  the  Hotel  de  Perigord, 
Hue  St.  Dominique,  and  afterwards  moved  to  a  little  hotel  in  the 
Rue  de  Courcelles,  where  She  began  to  gather  round  her  a  chosen 
circle  of  friends.  Thei’e  were,  in  the  first  place,  Ingres — whom  She 
had  known  in  Rome — with  Ary  Scheffer,  Amaury  Duval,  Ernest 
Hebert,  and  later,  Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  Arago,  Lamennais, 
Alexandre  Dumas  (who  had  already  written  a  sonnet  to  her),  Jean 
Reynaud,  M.  Thiers,  Count  Mole,  and  Mignet.  Eor  some  time  She 
occupied  herself  with  painting,  especially  in  water-colours ;  Raffet 
had  been  her  first  master,  and  Eugene  Giraud  succeeded  him. 
The  violinist,  Sauzet,  gave  her  music  lessons.  She  was  enthu¬ 
siastically  interested  in  the  exhibitions,  and  in  all  other 
manifestations  of  Art.  Altogether,  She  thoroughly  enjoyed 
Paris,  her  home,  her  country. 

Then  came  1848.  She  remained  in  France,  and  She  had  gone  to 
the  seaside,  at  Dieppe,  in  the  September  of  that  year,  when  her 
cousin,  Louis  Napoleon,  came  over  from  England  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  Paris  at  the  Hotel  du  Rhin,  Place  Vendome,  with  the 
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intention  of  offering  himself  to  popular  suffrage  as  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency  of  the  Republic.  Princess  Mathilde  had  not  seen 
him  since  1836.  She  received  a  telegram  from  him  begging  her 
to  come.  She  hastened  to  him ;  they  talked  together  of  the  past ; 
and  then  the  Prince,  having  expounded  the  situation,  said  to  her : 

“  I  have  no  money,  and  I  need  it  for  the  electoral  campaign ;  can 
you  get  some  for  me  ?  ” 

The  Princess  did  not  hesitate ;  She  sent  a  portion  of  her  jewellery 
in  pledge  to  Hancock,  the  London  jeweller,  and  thus  realised 
200,000  francs. 

After  Louis  Napoleon  had  been  made,  first  President  of  the 
Republic,  and  then  Emperor,  it  was  Princess  Mathilde  who  did 
the  honours  at  the  Elysee  and  at  the  Tuileries.  She  it  was,  again, 
who  introduced  to  him  all  the  notabilities  of  France,  whom  he  had 
not  previously  met,  his  life  having  hitherto  been  spent  alternately 
in  prison  and  in  exile. 

When  once  he  was  on  the  throne,  Napoleon  III.  again  wished 
to  marry  his  cousin,  and,  sounded  by  him,  the  Pope  consented  to 
dissolve  the  marriage  with  Prince  Demidoff,  on  the  score  of  irre¬ 
gularities.  But  when  the  Emperor  spoke  to  the  Princess  She  did 
not  hesitate ;  She  refused  him.  She  had  now  made  for  herself  a 
personal  position  which  She  owed  solely  to  her  own  initiative,  one 
that  would  enable  her  to  play  a  congenial  part  in  the  world  of 
letters,  art,  and  science.  Henceforward  She  was  to  have  a  court, 
or,  rather,  an  intimate  circle — where,  without  distinction  of 
opinions.  She  could  bring  together  the  people  whom  She 
loved.  These  included  the  elder  and  the  younger  Dumas, 
Theophile  Gautier,  Flaubert,  the  brother's  de  Goncourt,  Taine, 
Renan,  Paul  Bert,  Merimee,  Thiers,  Mignet,  Emile  Augier,  Paul 
Baudry,  Ernest  Hebert,  Niewenkerque,  Eugene  Giraud,  Gounod, 
and  also  Sainte  Beuve,  whose  confidante  She  became,  for  to  the 
Princess  the  celebrated  critic  would  recount  the  smallest  details  of 
his  life,  the  story  of  his  domestic  matters,  and  of  his  love  affairs, 
of  his  successes,  and  of  his  mortifications.  He  had  been,  he  told 
her  one  day,  madly  in  love  with  Mme.  Victor  Hugo,  and  could 
devise  no  better  means  for  gaining  access  to  her  than  to  dress 
himself  in  woman’s  clothes  and  introduce  himself  into  the  house  as 
a  servant,  which  his  clean-shaven  face  and  babyish  air  rendered 
easy.  He  was  instantly  discovered,  and,  he  added :  “  I  looked  as 
pitiable  as  ridiculous.” 

Younger  men  followed  in  the  track  of  their  elders.  There  were 
Ch.  Yriarte,  Coppee,  Lavisse,  Bourget,  Guy  de  Maupassant, 
Claudius  Popelin,  Albert  Vandal,  Henry  Houssaye,  Bonnat, 
Detaille,  J ules  Lefevre.  Throughout  the  Second  Empire  She  used 
to  assemble,  in  her  delightful  country  house  at  St.  Gratien,  on 
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the  shores  of  Lake  d’EnghicB,  the  elect  of  her  intimates :  the  two 
Goncourts,  Flaubert,  Theophile  Gautier,  Paul  Baudry,  Eugene 
Giraud,  and  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  younger. 

During  the  evenings  Flaubert  read  passages  from  “  Salammbo,” 
which  he  was  then  writing,  or  Theophile  Gautier  his  poems; 
Baudry  and  Hebert  painted,  as  did  also  the  Princess,  who  exhibited 
every  year  in  the  Salon.  She  loved  to  walk  in  the  park  with  one  or 
other  of  her  friends,  and  then  they  would  exchange  ideas  by  the 
hour. 

Often,  when  the  Princess  had  gone  up  to  bed,  her  guests  would 
adjourn  to  Theophile  Gautier’s  room,  where  he,  clad  in  a  red  dress¬ 
ing-gown  and  yellow  slippers,  and  extended  on  his  bed  with  a  long 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  would  preside  over  a  gathering  whence  pro¬ 
ceeded  a  continual  firework-display  of  wit,  anecdotes,  and  hons- 
mots. 

In  such  a  company  there  was  no  shirking  even  of  practical  jokes. 
One  day  when  Ernest  Hebert  was  driving  to  the  station  in  the 
Princess’s  carriage,  he  espied  in  an  orchard  by  the  way  an  apple 
blazing  with  colour,  a  perfect  model  of  an  apple  for  a  picture  of 
Eve’s  temptation.  He  stopped  the  carriage  and  picked  the  apple. 
The  coachman,  no  doubt,  told  tales,  and  the  story  thus  came  to 
the  ears  of  the  Princess’s  guests,  among  whom  that  day  was  Chais 
d’Est  Ange,  procureur-general  in  the  Court  of  Appeal.  After  con¬ 
sultation  with  him,  a  summons  was  fabricated,  requiring  the 
painter  of  “  Malaria  ”  and  of  the  “  Cenmroles,”  to  attend  at  the 
police  court  and  answer  to  a  charge  of  larceny  by  which  he  had 
compromised  the  Princess ;  and  then  the  next  day  there  came  an 
intimation  that  judgment  had  been  given  against  him,  by  which 
he  was  condemned  to  several  days’  imprisonment.  Though  at  first 
a  little  uneasy,  Hebert  ended  by  laughing  as  heartily  as  those 
who  had  played  off  the  joke  on  him. 

This  intimacy  with  men  already  famous  incited  the  Princess  to 
the  discovery  of  youthful  geniuses  as  yet  unknown,  that  She  might 
help  them  to  rise,  and  furnish  them  with  means  to  develop  their 
capabilities. 

One  day  Renan  came  to  see  her :  “  A  friend  of  mine,”  he  told 
her,  “  my  best  friend,  whose  intellect  is  of  the  highest  scientific 
power,  is  vegetating  in  an  inferior  position,  where  he  cannot  make 
the  researches  he  dreams  of.  The  Emperor  must  be  induced  to 
found  a  cbair  of  organic  chemistry,  and  give  it  to  him.”  The 
Princess  went  off  to  the  Tuileries  immediately,  and  did  not  leave 
until  She  had  obtained  what  She  asked. 

One  of  the  greatest  authors  in  her  circle  having  married  his 
daughter  a  young  poet,  the  Princess,  with  the  Emperor’s  con¬ 
sent,  announced  to  her  friend  that  his  son-in-law  would  receive 
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a  pension,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  man  of  letters.  But  Mar¬ 
shal  \aillant — then  Minister  of  Fine  Arts — made  difficulties. 
Tired  of  his  embarrassed  explanations,  the  Princess  interrupted 
him:  “You  don’t  want  to  pay  the  pension?  Very  well,  I  shall 
pay  it  myself.  But,  that  no  one  may  know  anything  about  it,  I 
shall  send  you  the  money,  and  you  must  pay  it  through  your 
office.” 

The  man  of  science  and  the  poet  have  now  become  famous,  and 
probably  both  of  them  are  ignorant  of  the  above-related  facts ;  for 
M.  Renan  would  of  course  have  kept  silence  in  deference  to  the 
Princess’s  wish,  and  Marshal  Yaillant,  would  hardly  be  likely  to 
boast  of  his  share  in  the  second  story. 

Princess  Mathilde  was  wise  enough  to  notice  and  to  buy  the  first 
pictures  exhibited  in  the  Salon  by  Bonnat,  J ules  Lefevre,  Roybet, 
Detaille,  and  many  other  painters  then  unknown,  who  have  since 
become  acknowledged  masters.  These  artists  love  to  describe  the 
delight  they  felt  when,  still  young,  shy,  and  uncertain  of  their 
future,  they  found  themselves  distinguished  by  the  notice  of  an 
Imperial  Highness,  whose  choice  pointed  them  out  to  the  public  as 
artists  with  greatness  before  them;  and  who,  not  content  with 
possessing  their  works,  wished  also  to  have  themselves  as  friends. 

“  If  you  know  any  young  poets  in  whom  you  discern  talent, 
bring  them  to  me,”  She  said  to  Theophile  Gautier ;  and  thus  it  was 
that  on  the  day  after  the  first  performance  of  “  Le  Passant,”  the 
author  of  “  Emaux  et  Camees”  took  Francois  Coppee  with  him  to 
St.  Gratien. 

It  was  for  the  individual  and  his  personal  value  alone  that  She 
cared.  At  her  house,  therefore,  were  to  be  met  people  of  the  most 
various  origins  and  of  all  shades  of  thought.  She  often  inveighed 
against  politics,  for  alienating  from  her  certain  persons  whom  She 
liked,  and  with  whom  She  would  have  desired  to  keep  in  touch. 
Do  I  not  remember  the  pleasure  which  Bonnat  gave  her,  when  he 
was  the  means  of  renewing  her  acquaintance  with  the  Due 
d’Aumale,  whom  She  had  not  seen  since  1848?  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  agreeable  to  her,  a  Frenchwoman  and  a  Bona¬ 
parte,  than  to  re-establish  her  intimacy  with  that  perfect  specimen 
of  the  French  soldier.  M.  Thiers  She  continued  to  see.  He  often 
came  to  dine  at  St.  Gratien,  with  Merimee,  Mignet,  the  Marchesa 
Roccagione,  and  various  other  literary  and  scientific  personages. 

She  frequently  protected  persons  who  were  hostile  to  the  Empire 
— among  others,  Charles  Blanc,  for  whom  She  obtained  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  which  at  the  instance  of  his  brother,  Louis  Blanc,  he 
refused,  though  this  action  on  his  part  did  not  prevent  his  being 
granted  shortly  afterwards  a  subvention  of  50,000  francs  for  the 
publication  of  his  great  work  on  the  history  of  painting. 
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She  was,  above  all,  individual  in  her  tastes,  and  detested  blind 
adherence  to  the  fashions  or  crazes  of  the  day.  She  followed  her 
own  ideas  and  her  own  wishes  in  the  choice  of  her  dress  as  She 
did  in  the  buying  of  her  pictures ;  with  good  reason,  too,  and  not 
without  a  certain  coquetry,  for  She  knew  what  became  her.  She 
loved  gowns  with  flowing  simple  lines,  made  of  rich  material  cal- 
eulated  to  show  off  the  majesty  of  her  figure.  She  could  not  abide 
frills  and  furbelows,  nor  any  of  those  arrangements  of  frippery 
that  destroy  harmony  of  contour. 

“  Every  one  is  wearing  that  now,”  somebody  once  said  to  her, 
and  She  replied  :  “  What  is  that  to  me  ?  In  the  first  place,  I  am 
not  ‘  every  one  ’ ;  and  in  the  second,  I  dress  as  it  pleases  myself,  not 
as  it  pleases  others.” 

And  She  was  right ;  no  one  had  better  taste  in  such  matters  than 
herself. 

When  She  received  the  Emperor  Nicholas  II.  and  the  Empress 
of  Russia  at  the  Invalides,  to  do  the  honours  of  her  uncle’s  tomb, 
She  wore  a  long  cloak  of  purple  velvet,  a  train  of  iridescent 
colouring,  and  a  little  bonnet  which  gave  the  effect  of  a  coronet  on 
her  head.  Her  majestic  air  made  a  great  impression  on  all 
present.  Although  eighty  years  of  age,  when  presented  to  the 
Tsaritsa,  the  latter  thought  her  appearance  so  youthful  that  she 
was  quite  taken  aback,  unable  to  imagine  it  to  he  really  Princess 
Mathilde  whom  she  saw  before  her ;  and,  fearing  some  mistake,  she 
seemed  uncomfortably  puzzled  at  finding  the  niece  of  Napoleon  I. 
still  so  fascinating. 

For  She  was,  above  all  things,  a  woman;  loving  to  please,  to 
captivate,  to  be  admired;  and  with  her  fine  sincerity  she  openly 
showed  what  pleasure  She  took  in  her  successes  and  conquests. 

Her  desire  to  he  of  use  to  people  of  distinction  did  not  prevent 
her  from  also  doing  good  in  general  whenever  She  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  assisting  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  Misery  of  any 
kind  appealed  to  her  sympathy;  to  make  others  happy  was  her 
supreme  delight.  She  founded  the  Asile  Mathilde,  a  Home  for 
Incurables,  where  She  gave  shelter  to  300  little  crippled  girls, 
whom  She  loved  to  visit,  talking  to  them,  cheering  them.  A  month 
before  her  death  four  of  them  brought  her  a  bouquet  of  artificial 
flowers,  which  they  had  made  on  purpose  for  her.  She  received 
them  lying  in  her  bed,  which  She  could  no  longer  leave,  thanked 
them,  and  then  said :  “  Come  and  let  me  kiss  you.”  The  way  in 
which  the  faces  of  those  four  afflicted  little  ones,  humpbacked, 
lame,  or  deformed,  lighted  up  at  her  words,  showed  the  pleasure 
given  by  her  simple  kindness;  and  nothing  could  have  been  more 
touching  than  the  affectionate  manner  of  the  dying  Princess  as 
She  embraced  her  little  protegees. 
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ThougK  She  ignored  politics,  and  though  her  principles  in¬ 
clined  her  towards  the  Eepublican  form  of  government,  She 
remained  none  the  less  a  Bonaparte,  proud  of  her  name,  and  of  the 
incomparable  glory  which  her  uncle  had  given  to  France.  On 
that  subject  She  was  uncompromising,  and  would  never  permit 
the  smallest  lack  of  respect  for  Napoleon’s  name.  His  memory 
was  sacred  to  her;  and  how  could  one  blame  her  for  preferring  to 
break  with  a  friend  rather  than  suffer  a  slight  to  her  most 
cherished  heritage? 

Princess  Mathilde  was  pre-eminently  a  woman  of  heart.  The 
staunchness  of  her  friendship  became  proverbial.  Affection,  in 
liicr,  was  instinct  with  the  enthusiasm  of  force  and  intelligence 
that  was  at  the  root  of  her  character.  She  trusted  in  her  friends 
unreservedly,  as  She  wished  them  to  trust  in  her.  None  of  her 
friends  could  ever  appear  indiscreet  in  her  eyes.  If  She  learned 
that  one  of  them,  whether  through  delicacy,  timidity,  or  fear  of 
seeming  importunate,  had  not  confided  some  trouble  to  her,  or 
asked  her  help  when  it  might  have  been  useful.  She  would  be 
really  distressed.  How  often  She  has  been  heard  to  say,  her  face 
glowing  with  affection  :  “  Why !  how  absurd  you  are !  You  could 
not  tell  me  about  your  affairs?  You  know  quite  well  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  help  those  I  care  for.  Be  sure  you  never  keep 
me  in  the  dark  again  !  ” 

Furthermore,  if  She  herself  had  anything  special  to  com¬ 
municate,  She  said  it  directly  and  simply.  It  was  only  those  of 
whom  She  was  fondest  that  She  ever  took  to  task,  and  then  with 
that  delicacy  which  true  affection  alone  can  give.  Edmond  de 
Goncourt  had  an  explanation  with  her  at  St.  Gratien  one  day, 
when  She  showed  such  a  touching  candour,  that  the  author  of 
“  Manette  Salomon  ”  was  moved  to  tears. 

When  it  was  an  affair  of  the  heart.  She  was  never  at  a  loss; 
according  to  circumstances.  She  knew  whether  to  encourage, 
support,  counsel,  soothe,  or  console;  and  always  with  a  tact  and 
understanding  which  made  every  word  and  action  effective. 

The  affection  She  bestowed  on  those  She  loved  never  failed  for 
a  single  day;  and  during  the  last  six  months  of  her  life,  when 
She  was  entirely  confined  to  bed.  She  kept  herself  informed  about 
her  friends,  and  asked  constantly  to  see  them,  finding  in  their 
society  alone  pleasure  and  solace  for  her  sufferings. 

Her  health  had  matched  her  physical  and  moral  stature,  and 
since  at  two  years  of  age  She  had  finished  cutting  her  teeth.  She 
had  never  been  ill,  nor  even  had  had  to  spend  a  day  in  bed  on 
account  of  indisposition.  An  unforeseen  accident  struck  her 
down.  She  expired  surrounded  by  her  friends  and  old  servants. 
And  as  She  lay  sleeping  her  last  sleep,  her  face  took  on  a  striking 
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resemblance  to  the  mask  of  Napoleon  modelled  at  St.  Helena. 
There  was  the  same  broad  forehead,  the  same  delicately  arched 
eyebrows,  the  same  finely  chiselled  nose,  the  same  commanding 
expression. 

How  much  She  will  be  missed  by  those  who  knew  they  could 
count  on  her  at  any  moment,  and  in  any  circumstances,  and  to 
whom  She  was  a  counsellor  and  confidante  full  of  good  sense ! 
Her  death  leaves  a  great  blank  in  many  hearts ;  and  I  can  scarcely 
convey  the  profound  admiration  and  respectful  gratitude  with 
which  her  closest  friends  (among  whom  it  is  my  pride  to  include 
myself)  will  preserve  her  memory. 

Germain  Bapst. 

Translated  by  Helen  Chisholm. 


THE  PLAGUE  OF  NOVELS. 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  remarks  somewhere,  that  every  man 
has  within  him  the  material  for  at  least  one  novel.  As  the 
greater  contains  the  less,  this  must  hold  true  of  woman  as  well. 
At  any  rate,  the  excessive  production  of  novels  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  not  only  has  every  man  and  woman  the  material 
for  one  novel — nay,  for  a  score  of  novels — but  that  every  man 
and  woman  is  bent  upon  putting  that  material  inside  the  covers 
of  a  book.  Last  year  no  fewer  than  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  novels  were  published  in  this  country.  The  figures  are  really 
astounding.  Just  think  of  it — say  five  novels  S  day!  Nor  is  that 
all,  for  the  eighteen  hundred  do  not  include  new  editions  of  old 
novels — the  sixpenny  reprints,  for  example,  which  alone  represent 
a  vast  constituency  of  readers.  Probably,  too,  if  one  were  to  be 
quite  exact,  a  large  number  of  foreign  novels  ought  to  be  added, 
thus  bringing  the  total  up  to  a  good  round  two  thousand  or  more. 

It  will  hardly  be  contended,  even  by  the  most  ardent  lover  of 
fiction,  that  this  enormous  output  of  so-called  “  light  literature  ” 
is  a  commendable  thing.  It  might  be  a  commendable  thing  if 
every  one  of  the  eighteen  hundred  novels  were  a  work  of  art, 
like  the  novels  of  Scott,  or  Dickens,  or  Thackeray.  Nay,  if  every 
one  of  the  eighteen  hundred  was  even  a  passably  good  novel,  one 
might  look  at  the  figures  with  a  certain  equanimity,  though  the 
effect  upon  serious  literature  of  such  a  preponderance  of  the  fiction 
element  would  still  give  rise  to  disquieting  reflections.  But  the 
trouble  is  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  current  fiction  is  so  bad — so 
distressingly  and  so  appallingly  bad.  Not  more  than  five  out  of 
every  hundred  novels  published  are  artistically  satisfying;  not 
one  in  every  thousand  has  the  slightest  chance  of  immortality. 
Many  of  these  novels  are  not  even  written  in  decent  English.  The 
plots  are  incoherent  when  they  are  not  hackneyed,  the  characteri¬ 
sation  is  limp  and  feeble,  the  dialogue  is  imbecile  and  superficial ; 
in  short,  the  whole  performance  is  not  worth  the  ink  and  paper 
expended  upon  it.  This  is  admitted  by  everybody  who  has  any 
right  to  express  an  opinion  at  all.  Reviewers  are  heartily  sick 
of  these  miserable  “  romances,”  and  say  insincere  things  about 
them,  having  the  fear  of  the  advertisement-manager  before  their 
eyes.  The  public  are  sick  of  them,  for  they  do  not  buy  them; 
and  the  booksellers  are  sick  of  them  because  they  cannot  sell 
them.  Why,  then,  are  they  published? 
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That  is  the  puzzle.  In  this  world  most  people  want  to  make 
money.  The  average  novelist  certainly  does.  True,  he  may  want 
to  make  fame  as  well,  hut,  unless  he  is  a  person  of  independent 
means,  he  will  want  to  make  fortune  first  and  fame  afterwards. 
Now  what  are  the  chances  of  fortune  for  the  writers  of  these 
eighteen  hundred  novels?  How  many  of  them  actually  find 
purchasers?  The  circulating  libraries,  of  course,  use  up  a  large 
number  of  novels  by  even  comparatively  unknown  writers.  But 
do  the  comparatively  unknown  writers  sell  in  the  bookshops? 
And  how  does  it  fare  with  the  writers  who  are  totally  unknown? 
There  are  thousands  of  people,  regular  readers  of  fiction,  who 
would  never  dream  of  buying  a  novel,  especially  a  six-shilling 
novel,  even  by  an  author  of  repute.  “  The  hook  is  no  use  after 
it  is  once  read,”  they  will  tell  you,  and  they  save  their  money  for 
works  that  can  he  put  on  the  shelf  and  read  again  and  again.  In 
the  case  of  the  author  who  has  still  to  make  a  name,  the  prime 
difficulty  must  be,  not  to  find  purchasers,  hut  to  find  readers. 
Not  long  ago,  according  to  the  Publishers'  Circular,  a  bookseller 
in  a  large  way  of  business  stated  that  he  had  fifteen  different  new 
six-shilling  novels  offered  to  him  in  one  day,  and  that  he  had 
declined  to  subscribe  for  any  of  them.  “  I  have  too  many  of  the 
same  kind  on  my  shelves  already,”  he  said.  Shortly  afterwards 
an  evening  paper  reviewed  these  fifteen  new  novels  in  a  slump 
notice  of  half -column  length — ^not,  perhaps,  the  identical  fifteen, 
but  what  does  it  matter  about  the  identical  fifteen  ?  Judging  from 
one’s  experience,  they  would  he  all  as  like  as  two  peas.  The  point 
is,  how  many  copies  of  the  fifteen  were  actually  sold  ?  How  many 
of  the  fifteen  paid  for  the  mere  cost  of  production?  Probably 
less  than  five  hundred  copies  of  the  entire  lot  were  sold ;  probably 
not  one  of  the  fifteen  paid  its  expenses. 

And  here  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  what  are  the  expenses  of  a 
six-shilling  novel  ?  They  vary  somewhat,  no  doubt,  hut  one  may 
easily  get  at  the  average  cost.  Speaking  generally,  the  cost  of 
producing  a  six-shilling  novel  is  one  shilling  per  copy.  If  the 
number  he  large,  the  average  is  reduced  to  ninepence  per  copy; 
if  very  small  it  is  increased  to  one  and  threepence.  The  novelist 
who  pays  for  his  vanity — that  is,  who  bears  the  expense  of  seeing 
himself  in  print — will  have  to  pay  anything  from  £50  to  £100. 
One  has  heard  of  £150  being  asked.  It  all  depends  upon  the 
particular  house  to  which  the  aspirant  may  carry  his  manuscript. 
A  popular  novelist  has  recounted  to  me  a  little  incident  in  his 
own  experience.  At  the  outset  of  his  career,  he  wrote  a  hoy’s 
hook.  He  sent  it  to  a  London  firm  of  publishers,  who  said  they 
liked  it,  and  would  he  glad  to  publish  it  if  he  paid  £85  towards 
cost  of  production.  Happening  to  know  something  about  the 
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trade,  tlie  author  saw  at  once  that  this  was  nearly  double  the  actual 
cost,  and  he  accordingly  asked  for  the  return  of  his  manuscript. 
When  it  came,  he  posted  it  off  to  another  firm,  and  in  due  course 
received  an  offer  of  £50  for  the  copyright,  which  of  course  he 
accepted.  If  he  had  not  known  better,  he  would  have  written  a 
cheque  for  £85 — supposing  he  had  the  money — and  the  com¬ 
mission  firm  would  have  put  his  book  on  the  market.  That  is  the 
way  with  three-fourths  of  the  unknown  novelists.  They  send' 
their  manuscripts  to  the  publisher;  the  publisher  says:  “Yes, 
your  story  is  very  good.  I  will  be  glad  to  produce  it  if  you  will 
contribute  so  much  towards  the  cost.”  As  a  rule  the  “  so  much  ” 
is  the  total  cost  and  a  little  over.  The  publisher  loses  nothing; 
the  author  loses  the  amount  of  his  cheque ;  and  the  public — well, 
the  public  read  another  wretched  novel  for  want  of  something 
better  to  do,  and  oblivion  immediately  scatters  her  poppies  over 
the  author.  He  gets  into  the  “  remainder  ”  lists,  at  a  price  which 
represents  little  more  than  the  binding  alone,  and  if  the  remainder 
list  fails  to  get  rid  of  him,  he  goes  to  the  butterman.  And  yet 
he  continues  to  write !  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  breast  of  the 
unappreciated  novelist — the  hope  of  finding  himself  some  day  in 
the  front  rank,  to  be  named  in  literary  history  with  the  great  gods 
of  fiction  whom  the  publisher  reprints  gladly. 

How  far  the  publishers  are  to  blame  for  the  continued  appear¬ 
ance  of  these  half-baked  novelists  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  say  that  the  publisher  should  accept  only  such 
novels  as  his  advisers  know  to  be  thoroughly  good,  that  he  should 
accept  no  novel  upon  which  he  would  not  risk  his  own  money. 
But  this  is  an  unattainable  ideal;  and,  moreover,  supposing  it 
were  attainable,  it  would  always  involve  the  possible  chance  of 
the  public’s  losing  a  good  thing,  whose  merit  had  not  struck  the 
publisher’s  reader.  Publishers’  readers  are  but  human  after  all; 
they  have  before  now  declined  books  which  turned  out  a  success 
when  issued  by  the  author  at  his  own  expense.  Mr.  James  Payn 
declined  “John  Inglesant”;  and  there  are  other  notorious  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  kind.  It  is  one  of  the  pet  contentions  of  the 
Authors’  Society,  that  publishers  should  in  no  case  encourage 
authors  to  publish  at  their  own  expense.  In  principle  the  Society 
is  right.  But  publishers  are  business  men;  and  even  publishers 
cannot  restrain  an  author  who  has  faith  in  himself,  as  every 
author  has.  To  be  sure,  a  union  of  publishers,  sworn  to  a  “  No 
Authors’  Expense  ”  policy,  might  act  as  an  effectual  check.  But 
as  things  are,  such  a  union  is  impossible.  There  are  a  dozen  or 
more  publishing  firms  whose  existence  is  practically  dependent 
on  the  author’s  cheque.  They  reply  to  aspirants’  ambitions  of 
literary  distinction  in  stereotyped  circulars.  They  never  decline 
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anything  unless  it  is  outrageously  bad.  They  will  not  risk  their 
own  money,  but  they  will  risk  the  author’s ;  and  when  the  author 
sends  the  stipulated  sum  “  to  cover  cost  of  production,”  they  will 
“  at  once  place  the  manuscript  in  the  printer’s  hands.”  Of  course 
provision  is  always  made  in  the  agreement  for  profits,  “  if  any.” 
The  author  is  to  have,  as  a  rule,  two-thirds,  the  publisher  one- 
third.  In  ninety -nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred,  the  author  gets 
nothing.  The  publisher  has  already  paid  himself  out  of  the 
author’s  cheque,  and  the  spider  and  fly  business  goes  on  as  before. 

So  long  as  these  commission  firms  continue  their  operations,  it 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  more  reputable  firms  will  refuse 
the  author’s  money.  There  was  a  time  not  so  long  ago  when  no 
reputable  firm  would  have  accepted  a  novel  for  the  production 
of  which  the  firm  were  not  prepared  to  spend  their  own  capital. 
Few  houses  of  that  kind  can  be  in  existence  now.  One  of  the  most 
significant  circumstances  in  the  recent  history  of  publishing  is  that 
even  Mr.  J ohn  Murray  has  been  obliged  to  undertake  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  novels,  in  self-defence,  as  it  were.  Albemarle  Street  never 
published  novels  in  the  eld  days,  but  Albemarle  Street  finds  that 
in  order  to  put  money  in  its  purse  it  must  do  as  other  houses  do, 
and  make  concessions  to  the  popular  craze  for  “  light  literature.” 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  Albemarle  Street  rejoices  in  the  modern 
theory  that  no  book  that  is  a  book  and  not  a  literary  miracle  can 
find  favour  if  it  does  not  offer  itself  in  the  guise  of  a  novel  ?  Not 
very  likely.  But  business  is  business.  The  novel  is  good  business, 
the  best  business;  therefore  let  the  novel  have  first  place  in  the 
publishers’  lists,  even  if  the  author  himself  is  to  pay  the  piper. 

The  idea  that  the  public  will  look  at  a  book  only  if  it  is  cast  in 
fiction  form  has  no  doubt  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  over-produc¬ 
tion  of  novels.  A  writer  may  have  something  to  say  about  Popery, 
or  Pauperism,  or  Prison  Reform,  about  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
or  the  Theory  of  Population,  about  Army  Reform,  or  the  Tyranny 
of  the  Marriage  Laws.  What  then  ?  He  knows  that  nobody  will 
read  him  if  he  writes  a  serious  book  on  his  pet  theme ;  therefore 
he  clothes  his  pet  theme  in  the  garb  of  romance.  A  good  third  of 
the  novels  published  every  year  ought  really  to  have  been  issued 
as  tracts.  Not  long  ago  a  well-known  critic  wrote  that  whosoever 
picks  up  the  most  popular  romances  of  the  day  and  opens  them  at 
hazard,  will  light,  at  every  dip,  on  such  phrases  as  “  The  Church,” 
“  The  Method  of  Christianity,”  “  Heaven,  Earth,  and  the  Soul,” 
“  The  True  Modernity  in  Woman,”  “  Occidental  Religion,”  and  so 
forth.  Speculations  on  Ether  and  Atoms  abound,  the  romancers 
being  evidently  persuaded  that  you  can  see  an  atom  under  a  micro¬ 
scope.  Even  archaeology  and  the  spirit  of  antiquity  may  be  made 
to  form  the  groundwork  of  a  novel.  But  why  labour  the  point? 
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“  It  is  the  simple  truth  to  say,”  writes  a  well-known  novelist,  that 
the  best  literary  talent  of  England  to-day  goes  into  fiction.”  It  is 
indeed  the  simple  truth  :  can  we  wonder  that  the  talent  which 
is  not  the  best  follows  the  lead  ? 

Certainly,  the  talent  which  is  not  the  best  gets  plenty  of  encour¬ 
agement  in  some  (quarters.  Ih  would  perhaps  be  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  one  great  cause  of  the  over-production  of  novels  lies 
in  the  absurd  notion  now  prevalent  that  the  art  of  fiction  can  be 
taught.  At  no  period  in  the  history  of  literature  were  novelists 
so  well  looked  after  as  they  are  to-day.  The  number  of  critics 
ever  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  tender  advice  to  them  is  rapidly* 
increasing,  and  whole  volumes  are  produced  for  the  guidance  and 
instruction  of  the  story-teller.  “  How  to  become  a  novelist  ”  is 
made  the  subject  of  symposia  in  the  magazines,  and  ”  How  to  Write 
Fiction”  finds  a  place  among  the  literature  of  the  railway  book¬ 
stalls.  It  is  all  rather  staggering  according  to  the  old-fashioned 
idea  of  romancing,  by  which  one  supposed  that  the  novelist,  as 
Izaak  Walton  said  of  the  angler,  was  “  born  to  be  so.”  But  there 
is  no  doubt  about  it.  Novel-writing  is  now  a  mere  matter  of  train¬ 
ing,  like  the  making  of  boots  or  bricks. 

Uo  you  wish  to  write  a  short  story,  for  example  ?  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  get  a  striking  idea,  a  novel  situation,  a  remarkable  trait 
of  character.  Then  introduce  your  idea  or  your  character  in  the 
first  sentence,  something  after  this  manner  :  “  She  was  one  of  those 
pretty  and  charming  girls  who  are  sometimes,  as  if  by  a  mistake 
of  destiny,  born  in  a  family  of  clerks.”  That  is  plain  enough. 
James  Payn  once  told  a  beginner  in  fiction  that  it  was  useless  to 
make  a  brilliant  start  unless  he  had  wind — that  is  to  say,  invention 
— to  cany  on  the  tale.  But  doctors  notoriously  difier.  One  reads 
in  the  symposium  that,  “  having  a  right  start,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
go  straight  ahead  to  the  end  successfully,  in  a  simple  and  natural 
manner.”  As  for  style,  the  neophyte  is  advised  to  go  back  to 
Macaulay — of  all  stylists  for  the  novelist !  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
George  Eliot :  these  need  not  be  studied,  because  ”  the  fact  is,  they 
sometimes  fail  in  their  verbal  style.”  Imagine  Thackeray  in  the 
stylists’  Index  Expurgatorius !  How  is  the  budding  novelist  to 
keep  his  head  amid  these  contradictions?  The  budding  novelist 
very  likely  pays  no  heed  to  the  multitude  of  his  counsellors,  but 
goes  right  forward  secure  in  that  belief  in  himself  which,  in  novel¬ 
writing,  fortunately  does  not  always  conquer  the  world.  The  truth 
is,  of  course,  that  novel-writing  cannot  be  taught.  As  that  already 
defunct  heroine,  Isabel  Carnaby,  remarks :  “  I  always  say  that 
writing  is  like  flirting :  if  you  can’t  do  it,  nobody  can  teach  you 
to  do  it ;  and  if  you  can  do  it,  nobody  can  keep  you  from  doing  it.” 
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The  pitiable  thing  is  that  those  who  can’t  do  it  are  not  kept  from 
trying  to  do  it ;  nay,  that  they  are  even  deluded  by  interested  persons 
into  the  notion  that  they  can  do  it. 

A  tax  upon  novels  has  been  seriously  proposed  by  some  who 
deplore  the  ever-increasing  flood  of  rubbish  which  pours  from  the 
publishers’  offices.  But  an  imposition  of  this  kind  would  be  quite 
ineffective.  No  tax  would  restrain  a  novelist  who  was  assured  of 
the  ultimate  success  of  his  own  work.  As  matters  stand  at  present, 
the  publisher  may  quote  him  a  bill  of  £80  for  the  produetion  of  a 
six-shilling  novel.  Supposing  that  £20  more  were  to  be  added  by 
way  of  tax,  would  that  prevent  the  publication  of  the  author’s 
story?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  £100  would  be  paid  as  eheerfully  as 
the  £80  by  a  writer  who  expeets  to  get  it  all  back,  and  something 
more,  when  the  merits  of  his  novel  have  at  last  dawned  upon  a 
generally  undiscerning  public.  As  for  the  publisher,  he  puts  his 
money  only  on  men  in  whom  he  has  confidence ;  and  if  he  were  to 
be  taxed  he  would  make  the  public  pay  the  impost,  just  as  the  tea 
merchant  and  the  distiller  make  the  public  pay  on  their  respective 
commodities.  A  tax  on  something  that  the  public  really  want 
would  have  to  be  very  heavy  in  order  to  seriously  restrict  the  out¬ 
put.  The  public  seem  to  want  fiction,  as  much  as  they  want  bread 
and  butter,  and  they  will  have  it,  whether  fiction  is  taxed  or  not. 

That  is  really  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  business.  We  may 
deplore  the  ever-increasing  flood  of  novels,  but  so  long  as  the  read¬ 
ing  public  continue  their  preference  for  light  literature  to  the 
almost  total  neglect  of  other  forms  of  writing,  so  long  will  the 
publishers  and  the  novelists,  good  and  bad,  continue  to  supply  the 
demand.  Even  criticism  will  not  greatly  help  to  stem  the  current 
of  futile  fiction.  Some  of  the  novels  that  have  attained  the  largest 
circulations  of  modern  times  have  been  pronounced  by  the  entire 
critical  craft  to  be  destitute  of  nearly  every  quality  that  a  fir.st-rate 
work  of  fiction  ought  to  possess.  Writers  could  be  named  whose 
novels  would  sell  by  the  hundred  thousand  though  they  were  the 
veriest  rubbish  that  ever  poured  from  the  groaning  press.  The 
matter  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  AVhen  the  public 
awakens  to  a  sense  of  its  shameful  neglect  of  the  higher  and  more 
serious  forms  of  literature,  then  the  plague  of  novels  will  be  some¬ 
what  stayed.  Meanwhile  the  public  gets  in  fiction  exactly  what 
it  asks  for. 


J.  CuTHBERT  Hadden. 


TllKOPllANO:* 

TJIK  CiiUSADE  OE  THE  TENTH  CENTUK^. 

A  KORI  ANTIC  AlONOG UA  IHl 

FRKDEUIC  IIARRCSON. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

Islam  and  Cross. 

Thk  sun  was  high  over  tho  Asian  Olympus,  bathing  in  its  glow  tho 
talni  waters  of  tho  Propontis  and  the  rocky  islets  that  we  now  call 
the  Islands  of  the  Princes.  The  islet  nearest  to  Byzantium,  and 
within  a  few  miles  of  it,  still  bears  the  name  of  Frote,  or  “  the  first,” 
from  the  capital.  It  commands  a  glorious  panorama  of  that  superb 
scene,  crowded  with  hills,  rocks,  bays,  cities,  and  towers,  as  it  fronts 
the  lower  opening  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  southern  side  of  the  city 
with  its  battlements,  palaces,  and  domes. 

High  on  a  headland  of  the  islet  stood  a  large  edihee  of  stone,  which 
hail  once  been  a  monastery — but  for  many  years  had  served  as  an 
imperial  summer  lodge,  and  of  late  was  used  as  a  ceremonial  retreat 
for  State  prisoners  and  fallen  princes.  There  the  deposed  Emperor, 
Romanus  Lecapenus,  had  jiassed  in  peace  the  last  years  of  his  chequered 
career;  and,  since  the  capture  of  Chaudax,  it  had  served  as  tho  palace 
and  the  prison  of  tho  defeated  Kouropas,  or  Governor  of  Crete,  the 
aged  Abd-el-Aziz,  and  his  family.  As  he  had  duly  gone  through  the 
abject  forms  of  prostration  before  the  Emperor  in  the  Triumph  at  the 
Hippodrome,  and  had  fully  submitted  himself  to  the  conquerors, 
Romanus  and  his  politic  advisers  had  given  the  old  hero  an  adequate 
estate,  offered  him  senatorial  rank,  and  the  honours  of  a  princely 
retreat.  His  submission  was  real  and  final;  he  had  suffered  his  son 
xVnemas  to  accept  rank  in  tho  imperial  guard,  and  his  daughter 
Saphia  to  enter  as  a  pupil  into  a  nunnery,  where  she  had  acquired 
a  perfect  Greek  education.  Both  had  been  baptised,  and  followed 
Christian  rituals.  But  the  old  man,  himself  a  Syed  of  the  blood 
of  the  Prophet,  stoutly  refused  to  abandon  tho  faith  of  his  race,  and 
patiently  accepted  the  position  of  a  State  prisoner,  under  an  honorary 
seclusion  and  military  guard. 

To-day  he  sat  alone  on  the  covered  terrace  of  his  mansion,  looking 
down  upon  the  garden  below,  across  the  rippling  waters,  where  he 
could  see  the  proud  towers  of  his  conqueror,  now  Basileus  of  Rome. 
All  was  a  scene  of  perfect  peace  and  beauty.  Trellised  roses  clustered 
in  profusion  round  the  arcades  of  his  terrace,  filling  the  air  with 
(1)  Copyright,  190S,  hy  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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perfume;  violets,  lilies,  hyacinths,  narcissi,  and  oleanders,  nestled  in 
recesses  beneath  it.  As  the  slopes,  ornamented  with  balustrades,  vases, 
and  statues,  fell  downwards  to  the  sea,  they  were  shaded  with  fruit 
trees,  pomegranates,  acacias,  cedars,  and  ilex.  And  at  the  bottom, 
where  lounged  on  formal  sentry  a  huge  Varangian  guardsman,  an 
avenue  of  cypresses  half  concealed  the  garden  wall. 

The  old  Kouropas  mused  in  silence,  his  white  beard  ilowing  down 
over  his  embroidered  K kaftan,  for  he  retained  his  Sai’acen  dress  and 
habits.  His  work  was  done,  and  he  waited  in  peace  for  the  summons 
of  Allah;  pondering  on  the  inscrutable  decrees  which  seemed  to  be 
confounding  on  all  sides  the  hopes  of  Islam,  since  the  fortunes  of  Rome 
had  passed  to  the  hand  of  the  invincible  Nicephoms  Phocas.  As  he 
mused,  his  daughter  stole  gently  in  upon  her  father  to  see  if  he  were 
sleeping  in  a  siesta,  or  had  any  need  of  her  help.  She  was  a  sweet 
girl  of  seventeen,  tall,  elegant,  of  olive  tint,  with  the  full,  dark  eyes 
of  her  race.  Sophia,  for  she  adopted  the  Greek  spelling  of  her  name 
with  her  change  of  habits,  after  five  or  six  years  of  training  in  the 
capital,  was  now  in  every  sense  a  Byzantine,  and  wore  the  embroidered 
silk  robes  of  a  lady  of  the  Court. 

“  What  can  I  do  for  you,  my  dearest  father  ?  ”  she  asked,  in  the 
musical  tones  natural  to  an  Arab  maiden. 

“  Nay,  come  and  sit  below  my  divan  here,  my  child,”  he  said,  “  aud 
tell  me  of  all  you  have  seen  and  heard  in  the  great  city  and  their 
Sacred  Palace.” 

The  girl  softly  nestled  down  beside  her  father,  and,  looking  up  into 
his  eyes,  she  poured  out  the  tale  of  all  she  had  seen  in  her  recent 
visit  to  the  Court.  She  had  just  returned  from  admission  to  the 
suite  of  the  Princess  Agatha,  who  had  taken  her  to  the  imperial  dais, 
at  a  reception  of  the  foreign  ambassadors.  Since  she  left  her  home  in 
Crete  at  the  age  of  twelve,  she  had  seen  little  beyond  the  cloister  of 
the  nuns  of  St.  Basil,  who  had  brought  her  up;  aud  her  girlish 
imagination  had  been  profoundly  impressed  by  all  she  had  seen  aud 
heard.  “Never  could  she  have  believed  any  city  was  so  vast,”  she 
said ;  “  such  endless  crowds  in  the  street,  such  maguiiicent  halls, 
corridors,  terraces,  aud  gardens,  to  which  those  of  Prate  were  a  mere 
toy.  And  the  long  lines  of  soldiers  in  splendid  uniforms,  father,  aud 
the  Dauubiau  cavalry  on  their  chargers,  lining  the  streets — teus  of 
thousands  of  mailed  giants,  all  as  big  and  fierce  as  that  fair-haired 
Varangian  there  below  in  the  garden — and  the  organs  aud  choirs  iu 
the  hall — and  the  magnificent  robes  of  the  Emperor  aud  his  court,  and 
his  imjjerial  guard — the  Immortals — iu  gilt  mail — aud  Auemas  was 
there,  on  duty,  aud  looked  the  most  like  a  soldier  of  them  all.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  the  old  Emir,  with  a  soft,  sad  smile,  “  it  is  natural  that 
you  young  ones  should  be  dazzled  with  the  power  aud  splendour  of 
Roum.  Allah  has  sorely  chastened  the  rebellious  people  of  Islam, 
whose  quarrels  and  treasons  reach  upwards  to  the  throne  of  grace.  In 
His  mercy  and  His  wisdom  he  has  decreed  to  give  victory  to  the 
Nazareue — victory  for  a  time — His  will  be  done.  1  submit  to  it  for 
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me  and  mine.  His  inscrutable  purpose.s  may  bring  together  all  his 
children  in  the  end.” 

“  Father !  ”  said  the  girl,  with  a  solemnity  beyond  her  years,  “  if 
you  could  only  enter  into  the  great  Church  of  the  Holy  Wisdom,  and, 
whilst  the  choir  chant  their  ‘  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,’  look  up  to  the  figures 
of  Christ,  the  Saviour,  and  the  Mother  of  God,  you  would  feel  that 
it  is  not  false  when  they  say  that  the  faith  of  the  Cross  is  a  spirit  of 
Love,  Mercy,  and  Reconciliation,  and  that  it  offers  a  new  Heaven  to 
us  poor  women,  and  makes  us  in  religion  the  true  peers  and  helpmates 
of  men!  ” 

Struck  by  a  tone  so  strange  in  a  Saracen  girl,  by  the  earnestness  of 
his  daughter’s  appeal,  the  old  Chief  turned  to  his  child  with  a 
searching  look,  and  said, — “But  you  have  no  thought,  my  best 
beloved  one,  of  remaining  for  life  in  that  convent,  of  becoming  what 
they  call  a  bride  of  Christ  ?  ” 

“Never  will  I  take  the  veil — I  am  not  worthy — I  should  never  be 
at  peace  there,”  she  replied,  with  deep  emphasis,  but  in  broken 
sentences,  “  Never  1  ”  And  as  the  old  man  searched  her  look,  a  soft 
blush  seemed  to  show  itself  in  her  olive  cheek.  Silence  followed,  and 
both  of  them  thought. 

“  But,  oh !  how  sweet,  and  good,  and  wise,  is  the  Lady  Agatha,”  the 
girl  suddenly  resumed ;  “  she  has  taught  me  so  much,  helped  me  in 
all  things,  and  made  me  feel  as  if  I  were  a  sister,  one  of  her  own  faith 
and  race.  She  knows  by  heart  the  Greek  poems  of  Homer,  both  those 
about  Troy  and  about  Ithaca,  of  Achilles  and  Priam,  and  of  Odysseus 
and  Penelope,  and  Hector  and  Andromache ;  and  yesterday  she  recited 
part  of  the  tragedy  of  (Edipus,  at  Colonus.  She  is  so  sweet,  and 
thoughtful,  and  brave,  after  all  she  had  to  bear.  And,  father,  I  am  to 
be  one  of  her  bridesmaids  when  she  is  married  next  month,  if  the 
Empress  will  consent.” 

“And  whom  is  she  about  to  marry?”  asked  the  Chief,  carelessly. 

“  Why,  don’t  you  know,  father,  it  is  the  Lord  Basil  Digenes,  the 
Warden  of  the  Marches,  the  favourite  lieutenant  and  friend  of  the 
Emperor!  ” 

“  What !  the  son  of  the  Emir  of  Edessa,  he  who  struck  us  so  hard 
at  Chandax,”  said  the  old  chief,  with  a  groan.  “  Yes !  yes !  ho  who 
was  saved  by  the  daughter  of  Ben  Senoussi  in  prison,  and  who  saved 
her  in  the  great  defeat.  So,  the  blood  of  the  Prophet  of  Mecca  after 
all  is  to  be  mingled  with  the  blood  of  the  Constantines  of  Roum.  It 
is  the  will  of  Allah  !  Let  us  bow  to  it  with  reverence  and  submission.” 

The  old  Emir  rose  and,  going  to  his  prayer-carpet,  turned  towards 
the  tomb  of  the  Prophet,  devoutly  prostrated  himself,  and  performed 
his  mid-day  devotions. 

The  girl  meanwhile  drew  aside  in  silence,  crossing  herself  and  finger- 
ine  her  own  chain  and  cross,  she  uttered  fervent  prayers  to  the 
Mother  of  God. 

When  Abd-el-Aziz  returned  to  his  divan,  she  took  his  hand,  kissed 
it,  and  said,  “  Father,  does  it  give  you  a  pang  to  think  that  one  of 
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our  people,  if  truly  converted  to  the  faith  of  the  Cross,  should  mate 
with  a  follower  of  Christ  1  What  would  you  say  if  my  brother  Anemas 
took  him  a  wife  from  the  Byzantine  court.  ?  ” 

“What  Allah  decrees  it  is  not  for  us  to  gainsay,”  said  the  Emir, 
somewhat  oracularly.  “  The  Warden  of  the  Marches  is  a  noble 
soldier  and  a  true  knight,  be  his  faith  what  it  may.  But  I  thought 
he  might  have  wedded  the  Tiady  Fatima,  whom  he  saved,  and  who 
saved  him  from  death.” 

“  He  was  born  and  bred  a  Roman  and  a  Christian,”  she  said,  “  and 
he  loved  the  Lady  Agatha  before  she  was  my  age.  I  saw  him  at 
the  Court  reception,  looking  every  inch  a  hero  and  a  prince,  along  with 
his  two  lieutenants,  who  seemed  worthy  of  such  a  place.” 

“  And  who  are  they  ?  ”  asked  the  Chief,  quickly,  “  Anemas,  I  know, 
is  one,  but  who  is  the  other?  ” 

“Do  you  not  know?”  she  answered  at  last,  distinctly  blushing  as 
her  father  Tvatched  her,  “  the  other  is  the  young  Norwegian  prince, 
just  promoted  to  be  colonel  in  the  imperial  guard.” 

“  And  is  he,  too,  Roman  and  Christian  ?  ”  asked  her  father,  promptlv. 

"  He  is  high  in  honour  with  the  Emperor,  and  was  baptised  as  a 
youth.  He  has  seen  battle  in  five  countries;  for  all  that  he  is  but 
four-and-twenty.  He  is  the  tallest  of  all  these  battle-axe  guardsmen, 
and  as  fair  skinned  as  the  fairest  lady  of  the  Court.  But  he  can 
hardly  speak  Greek  yet,  and  does  not  look  in  the  least  like  a  Roman 
or  a  Greek.  He  has  blue  eyes  and  long  hair,  of  the  colour  of  silk  from 
the  cocoon.  And  his  battle-axe  is  so  enormously  heavy  that  when  he 
let  me  take  it  in  my  hand  to  feel  its  weight,  it  fell  to  the  ground  with 
a  crash,”  the  girl  rattled  on. 

“  Have  you  spoken  with  him.  my  daughter  ?  ”  the  old  man  per 
emptorily  asked. 

“  Once,”  she  said,  “  in  the  Open  Court,  as  wo  came  from  the 
Magnaura;  I  was  with  the  Lady  Agatha,  when  the  Warden  and  In'; 
officers  came  up,  and  Anemas  presented  to  me  his  young  comrade  in 
arms.  He  bowed,  and  smiled,  and  said  nice  things  in  his  broken 
Greek,  but  he  looked  so  tremendous  in  his  golden  coat  of  mail, 
and  his  casque  and  plume,  that  I  could  hardly  answer  him, 
father,”  she  murmured;  and,  as  the  sire  still  looked  at  her,  she  blushed 
again. 

“  And  did  you  see  the  famous  Empress  ?  ”  asked  the  father,  wishing 
to  make  the  girl  talk  of  other  things. 

“  Oh,  yes !  the  crash  of  the  battle-axe,  when  I  let  it  drop  on  the 
marble  pavement,  amused  the  royal  circle.  The  little  boy  princes 
laughed  aloud,  and  Basil  cried  out  that  girls  should  not  handle 
weapons,  and  the  Empress  stepped  forward  and  flashed  upon  me  with 
her  great  eyes,  and  asked  who  I  was.  She  is  the  most  beautiful  woman 
in  the  world.  Those  beside  her  look  like  slaves.  But  when  she  stared 
at  me  with  her  imperious  look,  I  felt  that  I  should  faint,  if  Anemas 
had  not  taken  my  arm  and  led  me  away.  Father,  there  is  nothing  in 
all  Rome  so  lovely,  so  bewitching,  so  terrible'  ” 
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"  And  she  is  absolute  mistress  of  our  Conqueror.  Allah !  the  Just, 
the  Merciful,  thy  stricken  people  will  be  avenged  at  last!  ” 

Here  the  conversation  of  father  and  daughter  was  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  Anemas  himself.  The  old  Emir’s  son  was  now  about 
fivc-and-twenty,  of  the  finest  Arab  type,  spare,  sinewy,  and  finely 
proportioned.  TTis  limbs,  hands,  and  feet  were  delicate  and  supple. 
His  features  were  sharply  cut,  handsome,  aiid  intelligent;  the  tint,  a 
pure  brown,  with  keen,  black  eyes,  and  a  short,  curled  beard  of  jetty 
hue.  He  resembled  the  Lord  Warden,  but  was  slighter  and  darker, 
for  he  was  of  pure  Fatimite  descent,  and  had  no  European  blood  in 
his  veins.  He  wore  his  uniform  as  an  officer  of  the  bodyguard,  and 
bore  himself  as  what  he  was,  a  brilliant  soldier  of  that  splendid  and 
renowned  corps. 

He  greeted  his  father  with  profound  respect  and  affection,  for, 
Roman  and  Christian  as  he  had  become,  he  held  fast  to  the  cere¬ 
monial  traditions  of  his  ancient  race.  He  kissed  his  sister,  and,  by  a 
look,  encouraged  her  to  leave  them  for  a  conference  alone. 

“  Father,”  said  the  gallant  youth,  standing  before  his  sire’s  divan 
in  an  attitude  of  deep  respect  and  affection,  “  I  am  come  to  ask  your 
blessing  and  to  claim  your  advice.  I  was  preparing  to  be  ordered  with 
my  own  corps  on  service  in  the  new  Bulgarian  war,  and  I  burned  to 
show  these  proud  Byzantines  that  a  son  of  Abd-el-Aziz  can  hold  his 
own  with  the  bravest  swords  of  Rome.  For  three  years  I  have  worn 
the  imperial  uniform,  but  have  never  yet  seen  action  in  their  ranks. 
They  shall  see  the  son  of  the  great  Emir  challenge  to  single  combat 
the  foremost  champion  in  the  enemies’  host.  And  the  name  of 
Anemas  shall  live  in  the  annals  of  Byzantine  glory.” 

''  Go,  my  son,”  the  old  man  broke  in,  “go  and  prove  yourself  a  true 
soldier  of  the  race  of  Ali.  Even  in  the  uniform  of  our  conqiierors 
you  will  do  honour  to  our  blood.” 

“  But,  alas !  my  father,  there  is  an  obstacle  to  my  joining  my  corps. 
The  Emperor  has  need  of  some  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Fatimite 
Caliph  of  Kairoitan.  You  know  that,  after  the  disasters  of  the 
Imperial  armies  and  (leet  in  Sicily,  and  the  death  of  the  Emperor’s 
cousin  at  Rametta,  the  general-in-chief,  Nicetas,  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  has  been  detained  by  A1  Muizz,  the  Caliph,  in  El  Mehdia,  on  the 
African  coast.  Nicephorus  ardently  desires  peace  with  both  Caliphs 
of  Kairouan  and  of  Cordova,  as  all  three  kingdoms  are  closely  pressed 
by  the  growing  power  of  Otto,  the  Teuton  Emperor  of  the  West. 
And  he  is  anxious  to  obtain  the  ransom  of  his  beloved  officer  and 
friend,  Nicetas.  The  Embassy  to  Muizz  is  to  be  headed  by  the 
patrician,  Nicholas.  But  they  designate  me,  as  a  descendant  of  the 
Prophet,  to  be  his  secretary  and  second,  and  grata  'persona,  to  a 
Fatimite  Sovereign.  As  an  officer  of  the  guard,  I  cannot  refuse  such 
a  command.  But  if  I  go  to  Africa,  I  shall  lose  all  chance  of  joining 
the  Bulgarian  campaign.  I  come  to  beg  you,  father,  to  petition  the 
Emperor  that  he  may  employ  my  .sword  in  war,  and  not  my  tongue  in 
(i  i j^l  om  s  t i  c  w  r,i  u  gles .  ’  ’ 
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“  You  are  young,  my  son,”  said  the  old  Chief,  in  a  meditative  tone, 
as  if  weighing  the  future  in  his  mind,  “  you  will  have  ample  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  meeting  in  battle  these  barbarians  of  the  North — your 
day  of  glory  may  come — ah !  only  too  soon  it  may  be,  for  your  father’s 
peace — but  the  opportunity  of  seeing  our  own  people  again  on  the 
African  coast  is  not  to  be  lost.  It  will  be  noble  revenge  for  me  that 
our  conqueror  has  need  of  my  son  to  restore  his  honour,  and  to  rescue 
his  commander  from  a  Saracen  prison.  You  will  never  have  such  a 
mission  again.  You  have  twenty  years  yet  to  fight  the  Bulgars.  No ! 
go  to  Kairouan,  and  take  to  the  Caliph  there  a  message  from  a  Roman 
prison,  that  the  defeated  Emir  of  Crete  does  not  despair  of  Islam!  ” 

The  son  submitted,  and  took  a  dutiful  and  loving  farewell  of  his 
sire;  and,  seeing  his  sister  in  the  terrace  below,  he  hurried  forth  to 
give  her  his  news.  The  young  Sophia,  who  now  had  but  dim  memories 
of  her  life  as  a  Saracen  child  of  the  hareem,  was  far  more  truly  converted 
to  Rome  and  to  the  Cross  than  her  brother,  and  had  absorbed  the 
religion  of  the  Virgin  Mother  with  all  the  ecstatic  fervour  of  a  Christian 
girl.  Her  keen  intelligence,  and  her  experience  of  the  Sacred  Palace, 
showed  her  the  importance  such  a  mission  woixld  prove  to  her  brother, 
her  father,  and  all  the  survivors  of  Crete.  She  warmly  pressed  her 
brother  to  make  the  most  of  his  good  fortune,  and  by  no  means  to 
attempt  any  escape  from  the  task. 

Long  and  tenderly  the  brother  and  sister  poured  out  their  hearts 
to  each  other,  till  at  last  Sophia  found  courage  to  say,  “  Brother,  I, 
too,  have  a  mission  for  you  in  the  far  West.  There  is  another  Cali¬ 
phate  in  Andalusia — how  many  more  Caliphs  there  may  be  in  Asia 
and  in  Africa  I  know  not — but  Hakim,  the  new  Caliph  of  Cordova, 
whose  ambassadors  are  now  in  the  City,  is  on  terms  of  amity  with 
Rome.  At  his  court  still  lives,  in  strict  seclusion,  as  a  Saracen  girl 
must  do,  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Ben  Senoussi,  my  own  dearest  cousin, 
from  whom  I  have  had,  as  I  have  told  you,  sad,  but  loving  gi’eetings. 
Co  from  Africa  to  Spain  with  the  embassy  about  to  start,  under 
Theodosius,  the  Deacon,  and  Michael,  the  secretary;  obtain  a  place 
in  their  mission,  but  contrive  a  meeting  with  Fatima.  I  will  trust 
you  with  presents  from  me.  Urge  her  from  me  to  come  to  visit  us 
here  in  my  father’s  mansion.  I  long  to  see  her.  I  yearn  to  try  if 
she  can  be  led  to  see  how  mxich  a  woman  gains  when  she  accepts  the 
Cross,  and  learns  to  pray  at  the  altar  of  the  Mother  of  God.” 

“  It  is  impossible.  She  would  not  see  me — she  would  not  listen  to  a 
word  from  me,  if  she  did  see  me.  It  is  impossible.  Sister,  say  no 
more,”  said  the  young  guardsman,  with  an  air  of  dejection. 

“  Anemas,  you  have  not  ceased  to  love  her  ?  You  loved  her,  you 
have  told  me,  when  you  were  both  of  the  same  age,  and  I  remember 
how  fit  to  be  loved  she  was.” 

“  Yes !  she  was  kind,  good,  merciful,  but  she  never  really  loved  me, 
much  as  we  had  been  together.  But  from  the  hour  she  saw  the  Roman 
prisoner  her  cousin,  the  Lord  Basil  Digenes,  she  could  think  of  no 
one  but  of  him,  and  for  his  sake  she  has  lived  in  solitude  ever  since.” 
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“  lie  will  have  been  married  to  Princess  Agatha  long  before  you 
can  reach  Spain.  Seek  her  again,  Anemas,  urge  your  own  love,  and 
when  she  hears  of  this  marriage  she  will  listen.  Bring  her  to  me. 
Anemas,  she  shall  be  your  bride,  or  else  the  bride  of  Christ !  ” 

Anemas  was  despatched  on  his  mission  to  the  Caliph  of  Kairouan, 
A1  Muizz,  then  at  the  height  of  his  glory.  The  Roman  embassy,  after 
touching  at  Messina  and  Syracuse,  crossed  to  the  port  of  El  Mehdia, 
then  in  its  era  of  prosperity  and  power.  The  Roman  envoys  were 
amazed  to  find  on  the  African  coast  another  Saracen  kingdom,  almost 
as  splendid  and  as  flourishing  as  the  Caliphate  of  Andalusia  itself. 
The  docks  of  the  African  seaport  were  crowded  with  ships  from  Syria, 
Alexandria,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  with  galleys  from  Venice,  Pisa,  and 
Amalphi.  The  palaces  of  Muizz  and  of  his  chief  Emirs  were  almost 
as  rich  and  luxurious  as  those  of  Abderrahman  himself  at  Cordova. 
The  culture  of  the  Fatimite  Court  of  Kairouan  was  not  equal  to  that 
of  the  Ommeyades  of  Spain,  and  the  civilisation  of  the  African  people 
was  not  so  advanced  as  that  of  the  long-settled  Cordovan  dynasty  of 
the  West.  But  the  military  energy  and  movement  of  troopers  was 
even  more  conspicuous.  For,  at  this  very  season,  the  Caliph  was  pre¬ 
paring  the  vast  expedition,  which  a  few  years  afterwards  was  destined 
to  march  into  Egypt,  and,  under  the  famous  commander,  .Touhar,  to 
transfer  the  dynasty  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  to  found  at  Kahira, 
the  modern  city  of  Cairo.  It  was  the  preparation  for  this  great 
revolution  in  the  world  of  Islam  which  the  young  Anemas  was  able  to 
witness. 

The  mission  was  successful;  peace  was  made  between  Muizz  and 
Nicephorus,  for  both  had  other  enemies  to  meet  and  other  conquests 
to  win.  And  Anemas,  in  returning,  adopted  his  sister’s  advice,  and 
had  no  difficulty  in  finding  an  honourable  welcome  in  the  Andalusian 
capital  of  Hakim  II.  As  the  son  of  Abd-el-Aziz,  the  old  Couropas, 
and  as  the  brother  of  Sophia,  he  had  at  last  obtained  an  interview  with 
Fatima,  who  lived  with  her  sister  and  aunts  in  a  retired  villa  that  had 
been  assigned  to  them  in  the  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  north 
of  Cordova. 

Fatima  received  Anemas  in  the  terrace  of  their  garden  looking  out 
towards  the  East  upon  the  mountains  of  Grenada.  She  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  her  young  sister,  as  if  she  had  resolved  not  to  listen  to  a 
word  of  love.  Fatima  was  now  in  the  full  maturity  of  her  beauty,  to 
which  a  life  of  meditation  and  solitude  had  given  a  peculiar  aspect 
of  spiritual  refinement.  She  had  always  refused  that  close  veiling  and 
seclusion  of  women  which  had  begun  to  spread  over  the  Moslem  world. 
She  asked  rapid  questions  as  to  her  dear  Sophia,  whom  she  remem¬ 
bered  almost  as  a  child,  as  to  the  aged  Emir,  who  had  so  stoutly 
defended  Crete,  the  nature  of  his  imprisonment,  and  the  treatment 
that  the  Cretan  captives  had  received  at  Byzantium.  “  Was  dear 
little  Sophia  really  a  Christian,  and  about  to  be  a  nun  ?  Was  she 
happy  ?  Had  she  quite  forgotten  her  father’s  faith  and  people  ?  Was 
the  Kouropas  held  in  honour,  and  was  he  at  peace,  and  was  he  satisfied 
with  his  lot  t  ” 
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These  and  such  questions  she  eagerly  poured  out  to  her  young  com¬ 
patriot  from  the  Byzantine  Court. 

Anemas  answered  her  qxiestions  truthfully,  and  at  length.  And,  in 
turn,  he  put  to  her  some  similar  questions  of  his  own. 

“Was  she  satisfied  with  her  life  in  a  Spanish  retreat?  Would  sho 
live  and  die  in  a  mountain  hermitage?  Was  this  the  destiny  of 
Islam?  Were  not  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  as  much  divided 
amongst  themselves  as  the  followers  of  Christ?  Could  true  believers 
in  the  Koran  still  feel  that  Allah  was  purposed  to  lead  them  ever  on 
to  victory  ?  Could  she  wonder  if  a  soldier  felt  that  true  religion 
taught  him  to  serve  his  commander  and  be  faithful  to  the  standard 
under  which  he  was  sworn,  and  to  the  land  in  which  God  had  destined 
him  to  live  ?  Bid  she  not  think  that  an  officer  was  doing  his  duty  if 
he  gave  his  life  to  his  service,  and  left  the  mysteries  of  Heaven  to 
the  Imams  of  Islam,  or  to  the  Patriarchs  of  Christ?” 

“There  is  but  one  God,”  she  said,  with  profound  earnestness;  “I 
know  but  one  God,  and  I  care  not  if  he  be  named  the  Trinity  or  Allah. 
I  have  lived  so  long  in  this  Andalusian  Caliphate;  I  have  seen  enough 
of  the  Romans  of  the  Empire.”  She  sighed  as  she  uttered  that  name. 
“  I  have  seen  and  heard  enough  to  knov/  that  Christendom  and  Islam 
have  each  much  that  is  Godlike  and  good,  and  mixch  that  is  of  Sheitan 
and  evil.  This  splendid  capital  of  Cordova  is  in  many  things,  in  most 
things,  the  counterpart  of  Byzantium,  as  rich,  as  luxurious,  as  corrupt, 
as  elegant,  as  turbulent.  These  Ommeyadas  here  execrate  the  Fatim- 
ites :  Abbasides  from  the  first  contend  with  Kharijis.  There  are  as 
many  sects  amongst  Musulmans  as  there  are  amongst  Christians,  as 
many  dynasties,  as  many  wars.  Bagdad,  Damascus,  Haleb,  Antioch, 
Edessa,  Fostat,  Kairouan,  Andalusia,  war  on  each  other  as  often  as 
Byzantine,  Bulgarian,  Lombard,  Calabrian,  Frank,  or  Saxon.  Whether 
it  be  Allah  and  his  Prophet,  or  Christ  and  His  Mother,  who  inspire 
these  rivalries  and  combabs,  I  know'  not.  All  that  I  know  is  that  it 
is  not  the  one  God.” 

“Does  not  Christendom,  with  its  culture,  and  its  freedom,  its  poetry, 
its  art,  its  ritual,  offei',  at  least  to  women,  a  richer,  nobler  life?  So 
my  sister,  Sophia,  asserts,  and  longs  to  show  you.  Oh !  that  you  could 
be  persuaded  to  visit  her  in  my  father’s  house  at  Prnte,  and  see  our 
Byzantine  world,  our  Christian  Church !  ” 

“  The  Byzantine  wmrld,”  she  said,  sadly,  “  differs  not  so  very  much 
from  our  Cordovan  world.  It  may  have  more  art,  more  ceremony, 
more  priests  and  nuns,  I  dare  believe,  but  it  has  less  poetry,  less 
science,  less  philosophy,  less  learning.  Its  women  have  a  freer  life — 
it  may  be  a  happier  and  a  wiser.  Its  men  are  lees  chivalrous,  and 
faithful,  and  resolute.  There  may  be  more  saints  in  Christendom. 
There  are  more  heroes  in  Islam.” 

“Has  not  Christendom  its  heroes,  too?”  he  asked,  suddenly,  looking 
at  her  with  passionate  devotion. 

“  God  forbid  that  I  should  doubt  it,”  she  said,  wuth  a  deep  sigh. 
Silence  ensued,  and  each  could  feel  the  tremor  in  the  soul  of  the  other. 
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Rapturous  memories  and  cruel  sorrows  crowded  through  the  mind  of 
the  woman.  Eager  hopes  rose  in  the  mind  of  the  man.  They  gazed 
upon  each  other  in  silence.  At  length,  as  she  looked  at  the  young 
chief,  Fatima  saw  again  in  the  young  Anemas  the  strange  blending 
of  the  Saracen  and  the  Roman,  that  figure  which,  for  long  years,  had 
lieen  the  warrior-saint  of  lier  inmost  dreams  and  devotions.  Anemas, 
too,  was  now  spiritually  a  Digenes  himself,  with  the  heroic  temper  of 
Saracen  and  of  Crusader,  compounded  in  one. 

“  Can  I  never  hope  to  utter  those  words  which  have  been  on  my 
lips  in  my  long  journey  to  this  land  ?  ”  he  said,  and,  seizing  her  hand, 
he  held  her  close  to  him — gazing  into  her  eyes  with  passion  and 
devotion.  “  Can  I  hope  ?  ” 

She  suffered  her  hand  to  remain  for  an  instant  in  his  grasp.  “  It  is 
too  late  in  my  life  for  me  to  change  my  creed — my  home — my  people. 
It  is  too  late  in  life  for  mo  to  think  of  happiness.  I  will  live  and 
die  here  a  lonely  woman,  who  has  known  too  much  sorrow  to  dream  of 
being  happy,  or  of  making  any  one  happy.”  She  paused,  and,  looking 
at  the  young  soldier  again  with  tender  compassion,  she  added,  “  I 
must  think  over  my  message  which  I  mean  to  send  to  your  sister  and 
your  father.  Yes!  I  will  see  you  again  before  we  part.” 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  Stars  in  their  Courses. 

It  was  midnight  of  a  dark  and  still  evening  on  the  Bosphorus,  anti 
peace  had,  for  the  most  part,  descended  upon  the  great  city;  the 
lamps  in  the  houses  were  extinguished,  and  the  tramp  of  the  sentries 
and  the  challenges  of  the  watch  alone  were  heard.  The  harbour  lights 
in  the  Golden  Horn,  at  the  point  of  Keras,  burned  steadily,  and  across 
the  straits  shone  the  imperial  lighthouse  of  Chrysopolis.  Within  the 
walls  of  the  Sacred  Pala(;e  the  central  Pharos  stood  forth  in  its  lofty 
tower,  and  cast  its  glare  far  out  into  the  Propontis.  Out  of  the  gloom 
there  passed,  within  the  circle  of  its  rays,  a  light  skiff  rowed  by  stout 
boatmen,  wherein  were  seated  two  men,  closely  wrapped  in  long,  dark 
cloaks,  which  served  as  a  disguise.  One  was  blindfolded,  and  was 
patiently  listening  to  the  instructions  of  his  companion  and  guide. 

Psellus,  a  cubicular  attendant  attached  to  the  person  of  the  Basil 
issa,  was  explaining  in  a  low  voice  the  business  on  which  his  charge, 
Aaron  Ben  Ammon,  had  been  summoned  to  exercise  his  art.  Aaron 
was  a  Jew,  originally  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  who  had  studied 
astrology,  necromancy,  alchemy,  and  many  of  the  black  arts,  first  from 
heretical  anchorities  of  the  Thebais,  and  afterwards  in  Bagdad  and 
Damascus,  as  well  as  in  Armenian  and  Byzantine  cloisters.  His  pro¬ 
found  learning  in  the  casting  of  horoscopes,  in  extracting  prophecies 
by  occult  sorceries,  in  the  procuring  love-philtres,  and  occasionally,  it 
was  whispered,  even  more  insidious  drugs,  had  gained  him  a  sinister 
fame,  which  made  him  in  great  demand  in  the  Byzantine  world  of 
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fashion,  whilst  it  made  his  profession  one  of  personal  risk.  The  growing 
taste  for  these  unholy  experiences  amongst  the  great  ladies  of  the 
Empire  had  caused  the  government  of  late  to  be  strict  in  putting  the 
law  in  motion,  whilst  the  Patriarch  was  even  more  keen  to  punish  the 
adepts  of  these  arts  by  the  resources  within  the  power  of  the  Church. 
Aaron,  therefore,  had  willingly  submitted  to  be  carried  disguised  and 
blindfolded  to  an  interview  with  a  person  unknown,  in  a  spot  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  reveal. 

“  Most  learned  Doctor,”  said  Psellus,  as  he  slipped  into  the  hand 
of  Aaron  a  heavy  purse  of  bezants,  “  a  lady  of  wealth,  whose  name, 
abode,  and  position  you  will  forbear  to  seek  if  you  value  your  life,  and 
who  will  double  and  treble  this  largess  if  you  act  with  absolute  dis¬ 
cretion,  will  herself  explain  to  you  in  person  her  purpose,  and 
she  desires  to  receive  from  your  own  hand  the  horoscopes  of  those 
persons  of  whose  nativities  I  have  already  given  you  the  exact  day 
and  hour.  Of  these  you  are  now  to  bring  the  result  of  your  astral 
investigations.” 

“  Lead  me  to  her  ladyship;  her  will  is  my  law.  Silence,  discretion, 
disguise,  are  as  needful  to  me  as  to  my  client — aye,  much  more  so, 
were  it  not  that  Ashmodai  watches  over  the  lives  of  those  whose  eyes 
he  has  opened.” 

Psellus  listened  intently  to  these  last  words  of  the  astrologer,  for 
part  of  his  instructions  had  been  that  on  the  return  journey,  if  the 
sign  had  been  given,  he  was  to  have  the  Jew  drowned  in  the  Bosphorus, 
to  .secure  his  absolute  discretion.  They  now  passed  into  the  imperial 
harbour  of  Boucoleon,  and,  mooring  the  boat  to  the  quay,  after  giving 
the  countersign  to  the  guard,  proceeded  to  ascend  the  path  up  from 
the  sea  towards  the  Pharos,  which  now  shone  over  the  Chrysotriclinium 
of  the  Imperial  Palace.  Guiding  the  Jew  with  his  left  hand,  Psellus 
drew  him  past  the  chapel  of  Elias  and  the  oratory  of  Saint  Clement,  to 
the  corner  of  the  terrace  of  the  New  Basilica.  There  a  small  robing 
room  stood  in  the  great  garden  surrounding  the  New  Church,  and 
communicated  by  a  winding  staircase  with  the  upper  rooms  of  the 
Sacred  Palace.  Psellus  now  removed  the  bandage  from  Aaron’s  eyes, 
placed  him  in  a  couch,  and  desired  him  to  wait  the  approach  of  his 
client.  Nor  was  there  anything  visible  in  this  garden  dressing-room  to 
distinguish  it  from  an  ordinary  apartment  in  any  of  the  mansions  of 
the  city  or  suburbs. 

Presently  a  majestic  and  graceful  woman  glided  into  the  room — 
she  was  wrapped  in  a  great  black  cloak,  and  closely  veiled.  She 
motioned  to  the  attendants  to  withdraw,  and  to  the  astrologer  to 
approach. 

“Most  learned  doctor  of  astral  science,”  she  said,  in  her  clear,  soft 
voice  of  command,  “you  have  brought  me  the  calculations  your 
learning  has  enabled  you  to  make  as  to  the  future  of  the  persons  whose 
nativities  were  supplied  to  you  ?  ” 

“Your  Eminence  shall  be  satisfied.  The  horoscopes  of  both  are 
the  most  wonderful  that  our  science  has  ever  revealed  to  me.  They 
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indicate  most  amazing  changes  of  life,  incredible  splendour  of  ascent, 
and  signs  of  imminent  peril.” 

“  Call  me  simpxy — Lady — I  am  no  more,’’  said  Theophano,  “  and 
give  me  the  details  of  each  horoscope.” 

The  astrologer  was  a  swarthy,  spare  old  Hebrew,  with  hooked  nose 
and  fine  features,  distinguished  by  eyes  of  intense  keenness,  though 
they  had  a  sinister  aspect  like  those  of  a  trapped  beast.  Theophano 
watched  him  behind  her  yashmak  as  closely  as  he  did  her,  for  ever 
and  anon  he  stole  furtive  glances  at  her,  hoping  to  penetrate  her  secret. 

“  The  first  whose  nativity  I  have  calculated  is  that  of  one  born  fifty- 
six  years,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  days,  and  seven  hours,  from  this 
moment.  It  was  a  birth  under  the  sign  of  the  Lion  at  an  hour  charged 
with  vast  possibilities  in  the  future.  At  that  instant,  the  Zodiac  was 
moved  by  portentous  lights,  and  the  earth  shook  with  tremors,  as  I 
have  ascertained  in  the  records  of  our  art  that  are  stored  in  the  great 
observatory  at  Antakia  in  Syria.  There  lived  and  studied  the  mighty 
seer,  Mohammed  Ben  Djafar  of  Batan,  my  ever  revered  lord  and 
master.” 

“  But  what  has  been  the  horoscope  of  this  Child  of  miracle  and 
wonder  1  ”  she  said,  hurriedly,  caring  little  for  the  pompous  claims  of 
the  Jew. 

“  ‘  The  right  ascension  into  the  mansion  of  life  and  glory  ’  tells  of  a 
career  of  battle,  victory,  and  fame,  which,  at  the  hour  wherein  we 
are,  forms  one  unbroken  career  of  success  and  triumph.” 

”  Most  learned  doctor,”  said  the  Empress,  peremptorily,  “  what  are 
the  signs  of  the  future  1  What  is  passed  and  gone  we  all  know  without 
the  science  of  Mohammed  of  Batan,  whom  here  we  call  Albatenius,  and 
without  the  aid  of  your  most  profound  self.  Doctor  Ben  Ammon. 
What  of  the  future  of  this  person,  I  ask  1  ’’ 

“  Madam,  I  hesitate  to  impart  to  you  what  I  have  found,”  said  the 
Jew,  with  a  cunning  look  as  he  sought  her  eyes;  “it  is  terrible.  The 
declination  to  the  ‘  house  of  death  ’  stands  close  to  the  right  ascension 
to  the  ‘  house  of  life.’  ” 

Theophano  gave  a  sudden  start  in  spite  of  her  self-control.  Her 
piercing  eyes,  which  she  unveiled  to  watch  the  Jew,  gleamed  with  a 
light  of  joy.  She  stretched  out  her  hand  from  her  wrappings  to  take 
the  scroll,  whereon  the  astrologer  had  marked  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
star  record.  As  she  put  out  her  arm,  the  keen  astrologer  noticed  the 
Hash  of  a  superb  armlet  of  rubies,  such  as  he  well  knew  could  only  be 
found  ill  the  imperial  treasury.  And  now,  having  his  first  suspicious 
coufirmed,  he  felt  sure  that  he  recognised  the  wonderful  eyes  of 
Anastasia,  the  daughter  of  Craterus,  the  Laconian.  Years  ago,  Ben 
Ammon  had  frequent  dealings  with  Craterus,  whom  he  had  supplied 
with  amulets,  charms,  trinkets,  and  gems  from  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Mesopotamia,  and  had  often  noticed  the  beauty  of  the  girl,  and, 
indeed,  had  cast  her  horoscope  with  a  brilliant  future.  Aaron  now 
felt  sure  that  he  was  confronted  by  the  Empress  herself.  Astrologers, 
in  ancient  as  in  modern  ages,  have  been  far  more  physiognomists  than 
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astronomers;  and,  in  his  further  conversation,  Aaron  thought  only  to 
indulge  the  humours  or  the  passions  of  his  sovereign,  and  repeated  the 
jargon  of  his  “  science,”  only  to  mislead  and  excite  her. 

“  Lady,”  he  said,  with  profound  solemnity,  watching  her  expression 
intently,  “  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  a  second  year  cannot  pass 
from  this  hour  before  this  person  shall  find  death — death,  sudden,  alas! 
and  shameful.”  She  gleamed  again,  and  her  frame  thrilled.  Aaron 
continued  in  the  same  voice  of  a  prophet.  “  He  ( — or  is  it  she  ? — )  will 
die  hated,  unlamented,  and  despised.  The  stars  so  reveal  to  us  the 
Book  of  Fate.”  Silence  ensued. 

“  And  now,  what  of  the  second  nativity  you  have  calculated  ?  ”  she 
asked  at  length. 

‘‘  It  is  even  more  wonderful  than  that  of  the  first.  For  twenty-nine 
years,  less  three  months  and  thirteen  days,  the  stars  have  shone  in  the 
ascendant.  Born  under  the  culmination  of  Venus,  coincident  with  her 
superior  conjunctions  at  every  stage  of  life,  this  horoscope  is  plainly 
that  of  a  woman,  of  the  most  beautiful  woman  on  God’s  earth,  a  woman 
whose  beauty  has  been  one  long  triumph,  with  but  one  darker  sign 
in  all  its  course.” 

“  And  that  is  what? — ”  she  asked,  with  an  audible  gasp. 

“  Lady,  I  hesitate  to  tell  it;  there  is  at  this  very  tinie  an  ominous 
sign.  The  gorgeous  planet  Venus,  who  rules  the  sky  by  her  brilliance, 
is  passing  now  from  east  elongation  towards  inferior  conjunction.  She 
is  now  being  obscured  by  too  close  attendance  on  a  lower  and  less 
honourable  star.” 

Theophano  held  her  breath.  ”  What  comes  after  ?  ”  she  whispered. 

“Lady,  the  synodic  period  of  Venus  is  almost  complete,  and  it 
portends  a  new  epoch  of  effulgence.  This  woman,  for  these  conjunctions 
can  belong  only  to  a  woman,  is  about  to  free  herself  from  an  un¬ 
worthy  planetary  connection,  and  will  soon  ascend  again  into  a  house 
of  glory  and  joy  still  greater  than  before.” 

“  When  shall  that  be  ?  ”  she  gasped. 

“  Lady,  it  may  be  retarded  by  events,  or  it  may  be  hastened  by 
art.” 

“And  what  is  destined  to  be  this  superior  conjunction  of  which  you 
spoke?  ” 

“  Lady,  the  lore  of  astral  combinations  does  not  reveal  such  things. 
But  palmistry  may  give  signs  which  the  constellations  disdain  to  show. 
Deign  to  let  me  trace  the  lines  in  the  palm  of  your  hand.” 

Flinging  aside  all  disguises,  Theophano,  in  her  eagerness,  put  her 
palm  in  his.  He  bent  over  it  with  an  air  of  profound  mystery-  mutter¬ 
ing,  “  the  line  of  Life,  the  line  of  Love,  the  line  of  Strength.  Lady, 
these  lines  make  it  manifest  that  you  are  mated  to  one  unworthy  of 
you,  and  that  your  happiness  will  not  be  assured  till  you  are  the  bride 
of  one  who  is  more  youthful,  more  glorious,  more  loving.” 

“  But  when — with  whom — how  will  it  be  brought  about  ?  ”  she 
gasped. 

“It  is  not  revealed  to  man  or  to  woman,  when,  with  whom,  or  how 
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tiappiness  can  be  won.  But  art  may  assist ;  it  may  hasten ;  it  may  cut 
ihc  knot  which  binds  us  to  misery.  Here,  lady,  ai-e  two  rare  drugs, 
eacii  worth  a  king’s  ransom,  which  I  had  from  the  great  Abu  Djafar 
Achmed  ben  Ibrahim.  One  is  in  silver,  one  is  wrapped  in  lead.  The 
silver  charm  is  a  love-philtre,  the  leaden  packet  will  relieve  one  of  an 
enemy.  No  man  on  this  side  of  the  Orontes  has  these  medicines  or 
ever  has  had.  Nothing  less  than  the  jewel  on  your  arm  to-night 
would  buy  them,”  said  Aaron,  with  a  gleam  of  avarice  in  his  eye. 

“  Give  them  to  me,”  she  said,  in  a  cold,  firm  voice,  and  slipped  the 
ruby  armlet  from  her  wrist  into  his  trembling  lingers. 

“  Farewell,  learned  doctor,”  she  added,  with  cruel  abruptness,  “  guard 
yourself  with  care,  for  the  city  is  full  of  cut-throats.”  And  she  sum¬ 
moned  Psellus  and  her  guards.  “  Conduct  the  learned  doctor  to  his 
rest,  and  be  careful  that  he  sleeps  soundly  to-night.” 

“  Ashmodai,  my  lord  and  master,  guards  his  servant.  Lady,”  said 
Aaron,  fawning,  and  yet  with  a  certain  subdued  vein  of  menace. 

Psellus  looked  steadily  at  his  mistress,  with  inc|uiry  for  the  concerted 
sign.  She  did  not  blench,  but  repeated  again,  “  See  that  he  sleeps 
soundly  to-night.  I  am  sure  that  Ashmodai  longs  to  see  his  own.” 
She  passed  swiftly  behind  a  curtain  up  the  winding  stair,  and  Aaron 
allowed  himself  to  bo  blindfolded  with  a  heavy  shawl,  over  which 
Psellus  and  his  assistants  slijjped  a  stout  silken  noose.  This  rapid 
manoeuvre  Aaron,  busy  with  the  fingering  of  his  priceless  rubies, 
neither  saw  nor  felt.  Then  they  two  passed  into  the  night,  and  the 
skill  shot  away  noiselessly  into  the  blackness  of  the  waters  of  Propontis. 

As  the  morning  dawned,  some  fishermen,  dragging  their  net  for 
tunny  off  the  rock  we  call  the  “  Tower  of  Leauder,”  pulled  up  the  body 
of  an  old  man  clad  in  a  loose  Oriental  gabardine.  The  city  police 
found  in  his  wallet  a  purse  of  one  hundred  bezants,  and  also  a  bracelet 
of  rubies  of  the  rarest  water.  At  noon,  the  bazaai’s  rang  with  the 
gossip  of  the  hour,  that  a  thief,  who  had  broken  into  one  of  the  imperial 
chambers,  and  stolen  some  jewels,  had  been  caught,  and  Hung  over  the 
southern  battlements,  but  some  insisted  that  he  had  been  drowned  in 
trying  to  escape  with  his  plunder.  The  next  day  a  new  crime  and  a 
frash  scandal  occupied  the  forum  and  the  wine-shops,  whilst  Aaron 
Ben  Ammon  ”  slept  soundly  ”  for  evermore,  in  the  bosom  of  father 
Ashmodai. 

Theophano,  who  cared  little  for  the  mystical  jargon  of  astrologers, 
necromancers,  or  palmists,  could  not  free  her  mind  from  dwelling  on 
prophecies  which  so  curiously  agreed  with  her  inmost  desires.  The 
ascetic  natui’e  of  Nicephorus,  his  devoutness,  his  zeal  in  the  great  work 
of  the  crusade  to  defend  Christendom  from  Islam — all  were  profoundly 
odious  to  his  wife,  and  had  turned  her,  by  rapid  stages,  from  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  coldness,  from  coldness  to  contempt,  and  from  contempt  to 
loathing.  She  longed  for  a  life  of  youth,  adventure,  gaiety,  and  pomp. 
Romanus,  with  all  his  graces,  had  nothing  heroic  about  him  but  his 
passion  for  the  chase.  Nicephorus  had  nothing  of  the  lover,  for  night  and 
day  his  thoughts  turned  to  councils  of  State  and  preparations  for  war. 
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The  dreams  of  Theophano  were  visions  of  an  Ares,  who  flung  aside 
his  weapons  when  he  flew  to  the  bower  of  his  own  Aphrodite. 

Whilst  the  Emperor  was  absent  on  his  short  Bulgarian  expedition,  he 
had  entrusted  to  hie  Empress,  the  Regent,  full  powers  of  authority. 
And  these  she  had  used  under  various  pretences  to  throw  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  marriage  of  Princess  Agatha  and  Basil  Digenes,  the 
Lord  Warden.  As,  being  a  Princess  of  the  royal  house,  and,  indeed, 
after  her  infant  nephews,  an  heiress  presumptive  to  the  throne,  Agatha 
could  not  marry  without  the  imperial  consent,  nor,  in  truth,  could  the 
Lord  Warden,  as  a  great  official,  thwart  their  Majesties  by  acting 
in  defiance  of  them.  Consent  had  been  withheld  on  various  pretexts 
from  time  to  time,  and  no  sooner  was  Nicephorus  across  the  Balkan 
frontier  than  the  Empress  discovered  a  reason  of  State  which  caused 
her  to  issue  a  peremptory  rejection  of  the  Warden’s  demand.  Theo¬ 
phano  insisted  on  marrying  Agatha  to  the  Magistros  Sisinnios,  one  of 
the  imperial  Marshals,  a  man  of  birth  and  wealth,  and  now  entirely 
a  creature  of  her  own. 

A  stormy  scene  had  just  taken  place  between  the  Princess  and  the 
Empress.  Agatha  refused  point-blank  to  marry  any  one  except  the 
Lord  Warden.  She  insisted  on  knowing  the  grounds  on  which  their 
Majesties  had  withdrawn  the  consent,  which  had  been  virtually  given 
long  ago,  and  on  what  charges  the  Lord  Warden’s  suit  had  been 
rejected. 

“  His  Imperial  Majesty,”  said  Theophano,  ”  had  now  discovered  the 
dangerous  ambition  which  his  own  indulgent  favour  had  aroused  in 
the  mind  of  his  former  favourite  lieutenant.  It  was  now  seen  that,  in 
aspiring  to  the  hand  of  a  Basilian  Princess  he  was  preparing  a  claim 
to  the  throne  itself.” 

“  It  is  false,”  retorted  Agatha,  with  passion,  “  let  those  who  make 
so  infamous  an  accusation  against  the  most  loyal  spirit  in  this  Empire 
produce  their  evidence  of  any  such  thought  or  attempt.” 

The  Emperor  has  had  his  eyes  opened,  and  his  ministers  will  in 
good  time  produce  the  proofs  which  their  vigilance  has  collected.  He 
cannot  suffer  an  officer  convicted  of  such  dangerous  ambition  to  acquire 
the  manifest  advantage  of  alliance  with  the  House  of  Basil.” 

“The  Lord  Warden  can  prove  his  innocence  the  instant  he  has 
audience  of  his  Emperor.  It  will  be  easy  to  show  him  that  his  mind 
has  been  abused  with  monstrous  calumnies.” 

“  Agatha,  child,  fool,  listen  to  me,”  said  Theophano,  with  a  cruel 
smile.  “I  am  Empress  here.  No  man  knows  when  Nicephorus  will 
return  from  the  war.  I  and  my  Council  have  resolved  that  Basil 
Digenes  shall  never  wed  a  daughter  of  our  dynasty.  The  throne,  the 
lives  of  my  young  sons,  would  not  be  safe  for  an  hour - ” 

“  It  is  monstrous — it  is  inhuman — it  is  Satanic,”  broke  out  Agatha, 
with  passion;  “  the  sons  of  my  own  brother,  am  I  to  be  their  murder¬ 
ess  ?  ” — and  she  sobbed  with  indignation  and  rage. 

“Well,  your  husband  might  easily  be  their  murderer.  Uncles  and 
even  aunts  have  been  known  to  plot  against  the  thrones  of  their 
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nephews.  But  listen,  Agatha,  there  is  another  thing  which  has  decided 
my  Council.  They  hold  that  at  the  opening  of  a  new  Crusade  against 
the  Moslem,  it  would  be  a  scandal  and  a  danger  to  show  the  Court  of 
Byzantium  mingling  the  race  of  the  Constantines  and  the  Basils  with 
that  of  a  Saracen  Emir.” 

“  Mother  of  God,”  cried  Agatha,  in  her  agony,  “  do  you  hear  the 
blasphemy  and  the  calumnies  they  litter?  ” 

“  Agatha,  listen  to  me,  and  cease  these  idle  wailings  and  revilings,” 
said  Theophano,  with  cold  and  deliberate  words.  “  On  the  third  day 
from  this  you  marry  the  Marshal  Sisinnios.” 

“  Never !  ”  burst  in  Agatha. 

“  Then  our  will  is  that  you  be  made  a  nun  and  confined  in  a  convent 
on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  Again  I  say — marry  Sisinnios — or  be 
for  life  a  solitary  bride  of  Christ.” 

“  Never,”  she  gasped,  “  I  will  choose  death,  rather  than  such  a 
marriage.  I  will  marry  none  but  Basil  Digenes.” 

“  Basil  Digenes,”  said  Theophano,  with  her  cold,  cruel  voice,  as  if 
she  enjoyed  the  torture  she  was  causing,  “  Basil  Digenes,  let  me  ipform 
you,  is  now  under  arrest  as  a  traitor  to  his  sovereigns,  and  will  be  dealt 
with  as  I  and  my  Council  direct.  You  know  what  happens  to  prisoners 
who  are  suspected  of  aspiring  to  the  throne.  You  will  never  see  the 
Digenes  again  in  this  world — and  bo  very  certain  that  he  can  never 
see  you,”  and  she  laughed  a  cruel,  mocking  laugh,  such  as  comes  from 
the  devils  when  they  seize  their  victim. 

“  Mother  of  God,”  shrieked  Agatha,  “  dost  thou  hear  this  ?  ” 

“  Marry  Sisinnios,”  said  Theophano,  hoarsely. 

“None  but  my  Basil,”  screamed  Agatha,  wild  with  horror  and 
wrath. 

The  Empress  struck  the  door  twice  with  her  jewelled  baton,  and 
three  black  cubiculars  rushed  in,  seized  Agatha,  now  speechless,  and 
almost  fainting. 

“  Take  her  away,  and  carry  out  my  orders,”  said  Theophano. 

“Fiend,  I  defy  you - ”  shrieked  Agatha,  as  the  huge  eunuchs 

carried  her  off,  and  closed  her  mouth  with  their  unholy  hands. 

After  this  stormy  interview,  which  took  place  in  the  privy  boudoir 
of  the  Empress,  Theophano  sent  for  her  tiring  women,  and,  having 
had  herself  divested  of  the  stately  robes  she  had  worn,  she  was  bathed 
with  rose-water,  and  had  her  long  tresses  combed  and  plaited.  Then 
■she  was  dressed  in  the  diaphanous  folds  of  silk  gauze,  which  displayed 
to  the  best  her  magnificent  form,  and  left  free  the  dazzling  whiteness 
of  her  neck  and  arms.  It  was  little,  indeed,  that  art  could  do  to 
enhance  the  radiance  of  that  countenance  which  the  symmetry  of  a 
Greek  bust,  and  the  glow  of  health  and  life,  had  made  a  model  of 
perfect  beauty.  But  all  that  the  cosmetic  art  of  Byzantine  luxury 
could  achieve  was  now  brought  into  play.  And,  as  she  watched  the 
effect  in  her  steel  mirror,  with  its  enamelled  frame,  Theophano  felt 
conscious  that  she  had  never  in  her  life  looked  so  like  to  a  goddess  of 
the  old  Olympus. 
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“  Bring  in  the  prisoner,”  she  said  to  her  cubiculars,  “  if  he  has  tasted 
the  cup  I  sent  him  to  drink.” 

Two  great  palace  guards  accordingly  led  in  a  man  heavily  manacled 
with  a  chain  attached  to  the  arm  of  each  of  his  guards. 

“  Loose  all  these  bonds,”  said  the  Empress,  imperiously. 

”  All,  Madam  ?  ”  the  attendants  asked,  as  if  in  doubt  of  her  meaning. 

“  All,”  she  said  again.  “  Leave  him  quite  free.”  It  was  done.  The 
attendants  and  guards  stood  alert  and  on  the  watch,  for  a  State 
prisoner  quite  unbound  was  an  experience  unknown  in  the  Sacred 
Palace. 

“  All  will  leave  us,”  she  said,  peremptorily.  They  looked  at  her  with 
inquiry  and  in  surprise.  “Leave  us  quite  alone.  Withdraw,  and 
close  all  doors,”  she  added. 

To  leave  the  Empress  alone  with  a  young  and  very  powerful  prisoner 
was  something  strange  and  perilous,  they  thought.  But  she  looked  at 
them  steadily  till  every  step  was  gone,  and  all  doors  shut. 

Theophano  stood  alone  wdth  Basil  Digenes. 

“  Gallant  Lord  Warden,”  she  began,  in  silvery  tones,  "  our  Council 
here,  in  the  absence  of  my  Lord,  the  Basileus,  have  insisted  on  having 
you  an-ested  on  a  charge  of  aiming  at  the  throne  by  pressing  your  claim 
to  a  marriage  with  the  Princess  Agatha.” 

“  Madam,”  said  the  Warden,  with  a  proud  smile,  "  my  beloved  Lord 
and  Chief  knows  me  too  well  to  listen  to  suspicions  so  empty  and 
absurd.” 

“  You  will  never  think,  Basil,”  she  said,  in  her  most  insinuating 
tones,  “  that  I  who  know  you,  I  trust,  quite  as  well  as  does  my  Lord, 
can  personally  believe  such  treason  to  be  possible  to  the  noblest  hero 
in  the  armies  of  Rome.  I  know  you  to  be  the  most  loyal  servant  of 

your  Basileus — aye,  and  of  your  Basilissa - ”  And  she  stepped 

forward  and  offered  him  her  hand  to  kiss. 

The  guileless  Warden  bent  on  his  knee,  took  those  radiant  and  yet 
deadly  fingers  in  his  own,  put  them  to  his  lips,  with  the  words,  “  From 
all  my  heart,  I  thank  thee,  gracious  Queen.” 

“  You  may  trust  to  my  intercession  with  the  stern  Basileus  to  save 
you  from  the  charge  of  treason.  Rely  on  my  friendship,  my  Lord 
Basil,  for  you  little  know  how  suspicious,  how  capricious,  how  resentful, 
is  Nicephorus  Phocas.  But  I  will  save  you,  will  protect  you  from  his 
vengeance,  if  any  mortal  can.” 

“  My  chief,  my  friend,  my  sovereign,  will  need  little  persuasion  the 
very  moment  he  sees  me  before  him,”  said  the  Warden,  with  a  sudden 
air  of  disdain. 

“  You  little  know  him,”  she  said,  bitterly.  “  But  the  danger  is  too 
immediate  to  yourself.  The  Council  have  already  sealed  an  order  that 
endangers  your  life — at  least,  your  eyes,”  she  said,  watching  him  as  a 
tigress  might  watch  a  kid. 

“  What !  ”  cried  the  Warden,  with  a  start,  “  my  life,  my  limbs,  and 
senses  ?  Axe  they  mad  ?  Do  they  know  who  I  am,  and  who  is  my 
liege  master,  my  comrade  in  a  hundred  fights?  ” 
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“  Basil,  I  am  yoiii’  friend,  and  only  I  of  those  who  rule  here  to-day. 
Your  liberty  and  life  are  in  the  hands  of  those  who  rule  in  the  absence 
of  the  Basileus  himself.  I  can  save  you  from  their  envy  and  their 
malice,  but  on  one  condition  alone.  There  is  one  thing  that  they 
cannot  yield,  one  thing  wherein  I  could  not  save  you.” 

“What  is  that?”  he  said,  with  a  fierce  air  of  resolution. 

"  You  must  renounce  all  thought  of  the  Princess.  The  Council  will 
never  suffer  you  with  your  name,  and  fame,  and  birth — your  glory, 
your  invincible  charm,  Basil,  to  be  allied  with  the  sister  of  the  late 
Basileus.” 

“  Never  will  I  renounce  her,  never !  I  will  face  death,  imprison¬ 
ment,  mutilation,  torture,  but  never  will  I  give  up  my  Agatha  in  life.” 

“Basil,  it  is  too  late.  She  has  renounced  you;  she  consents  to 
marry  the  Marshal  Sisinnios,  and  the  ceremony  takes  place  to-morrow.” 

“  Impossible,  I  will  not  believe  it ;  she  is  as  true  as  steel,  as  good 
as  a  saint,  as  brave  as  a  virgin  martyr.  I  must  see  her,  must  hear 
this  from  her  own  lips.  It  is  false.” 

“  Would  that  I  could  think  so,  Basil,  for  her  sake  and  for  yours. 
Listen  to  reason,  hear  the  truth  from  one  who  admires  your  glory  and 
yearns  to  serve  and  to  save  you.  You  cannot  save  her,  and  you  may 
destroy  the  noblest  Roman  of  this  Empire,  which  we  all  know  you  to  be. 
Agatha,  poor  child,  is  powerless  here,  and  can  do  nothing  to  save 
you,  to  help  you,  or  to  raise  you.  I  have  placed  one  soldier  on  the 

Golden  Throne.  He  has  proved  unworthy  of  it - ” 

Here  Basil  burst  out  into  furious  words,  for  the  Jew’s  drug  had 
begun  to  excite  and  confuse  his  brain.  Theophano  drew  back  and 
fingered  the  poisoned  stiletto  she  had  concealed  in  her  bosom. 

“  Basil,”  she  said,  in  a  voice  of  deep  feeling,  “  he  may  die — he  may 
become  the  hermit  he  desires  to  be — within  a  month.  Where  should 
Rome  find  a  Basileus  then,  save  in  the  most  noble,  the  most  splendid 
soldier  of  this  realm  1  Where  could  I  and  my  babes  find  a  protector, 
a  friend,  a  counsellor — if  it  be  not  in  the  hero  whom  a  thousand  bards 
have  praised  as  the  ‘bravest  of  the  brave,’  whom  all  Byzantium  and 
the  Golden  Palace  admires — and  loves — as  the  most  brilliant  cavalier 
in  this  royal  Court?  Basil,  hear  me,  Rome  and  Rome’s  mistress,  all 
that  is  greatest  and  most  beautiful  on  earth  is  yours ! — Say  but  one 
word,  and  seal  it  with  one  kiss!  ” 

He  listened  like  a  man  in  an  evil  dream,  who  cannot  move  or  speak. 
The  drug  had  begun  to  make  him  delirious. 

She  advanced  towards  him,  opening  her  white  arms,  that  glistened 
with  jewels,  and  sought  to  wrap  him  round  and  draw  him  towards 
her. 

He  gasped  with  shame,  awe,  and  rage,  speechless  with  indignation 
and  amazement,  and  stupefied  with  the  potion.  He  staggered  back¬ 
wards,  shrinking  from  her  with  loathing,  as  from  something  poisonous 
and  unclean.  He  stumbled  back  towards  the  door,  which  was  violently 
opened  behind  him.  And  as  Digenes  staggered  back  he  fell  against 
the  Basileus  himself,  who  rushed  into  the  arms  of  his  wife,  shouting, 
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“  My  Queen,  my  wife,  my  love,  I  have  hurried  back  without  notice  in 
advance  of  my  guard  and  men.” 

Tlie  unfortunate  Digenes  sank  down  exhausted  and  senseless.  He 
was  now  in  high  fever,  delirious  from  the  effects  of  the  potion,  and  the 
spasms  of  fury  and  amazement  thi’ough  which  he  had  passed.  The 
Silentiaries  called  the  guard,  who  bore  away  the  unconscious  chief  to 
a  bed,  whereon  he  long  lay  overcome  with  a  dangerous  illness,  and 
unable  to  remember  what  had  happened.  Nicephorus  gave  strict 
orders  to  his  own  physicians  and  attendants  to  nurse  him.  He 
listened  in  silence  full  of  doubt  and  bewilderment  to  the  artful  story 
poured  into  his  ears  from  the  ready  brain  of  Theophano. 

CTTArTER  XXIII. 

The  March  on  Antioch. 

The  dawn  had  not  appeared  when  the  peace  of  Hj^zantium  was  roused 
by  a  sudden  commotion.  Tlie  reve\Ue  was  sounding  from  all  the 
barracks  of  the  guards.  Citizens  rushed  from  their  houses  to  the  wider 
streets  and  forum  to  hear  the  news.  The  beacon  fire  across  the 
Hosphorus,  on  the  heights  above  Chrysopolls,  was  blazing  in  the  sky. 
And  the  Palace  and  its  precincts  were  bright  with  lamps  and  torches, 
as  messengers,  troops,  and  attendants,  hastened  through  the  corridors 
and  courts. 

The  young  guardsman,  Eric,  hurrying  to  headquarters,  chanced  in 
the  crowd  to  meet  his  friend,  Symmachos,  the  Silentiary,  attended  by 
Leo,  the  historian  that  was  to  be,  then  a  young  student  at  college. 

“  What  does  it  mean  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  What  does  it  mean  ?  ” — “  Can 
you  ask  ?  ”  said  Symm.achos.  “  Do  you  not  see  the  blaze  of  the  beacon 
across  the  Bosphorus  there  ?  Do  y’ou  not  know  that  this  is  the  signfil 
from  CfEsarea  in  Cappadocia  that  the  great  army  of  the  East  is  ready 
to  march,  and  awaits  the  coming  of  the  Basileus?” 

“  I  knew  the  signal  was  expected,  but  I  did  not  understand  it  had 
arrived.” 

“  Yes !  ”  said  Symmachos,  "  it  has  come — just  an  hour  ago,  having 
started  from  the  banks  of  tbe  ITalys  about  this  very  midnight.  I  have 
just  been  sent  to  summon  General  Bardas  to  the  Palace.” 

“  You  have  never  seen  our  telegraphs  at  work  before  ?  ”  said  TiCO, 
the  scholar,  who  v^as  already  well  versed  in  all  the  machinery  of  the 
Empire.  “  Mount  Argaeus,  whence  this  signal  started,  is  full  thirty 
davs’  march  from  the  City.  In  a  few  hours,  the  beacon  fire  has  leapt 
across  that  space.” 

“Yes!  ”  said  Symmachos,  “the  Palace  Pharos  communicates  with 
that  of  Chrysopolis.  Thence  it  flashes  to  Nicomedia,  Nicaea,  Dorylaeiim, 
Laodicea,  till  it  reaches  Mount  Taurus,  and  from  Taurus  the  concerted 
.signals  are  returned.” 

“  Does  it  not  remind  you  of  the  famous  scene  of  the  Beacon  fire 
from  Troy,  in  the  A  rjnmemnnv  of  our  .^schylus?”  said  I,en.  with  all 
the  conceit  of  a  young  student.  “You  know  those  glorious  lines,  my 
Lord  ?  ”  he  asked. 
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“  Not  I,  niy  boy,”  said  Colonel  Eric,  with  a  laugh,  “  Greek  prose 
is  too  much  for  me  as  yet,  and  as  for  your  iEschylus,  I  would  rather 
wrestle  with  a  Russian  bear  than  struggle  through  his  break-jaw  lines.” 

“May  Apollo  and  the  Nine  Muses  forgive  you,  most  terrible  son  of 
Thor  and  Odin.  Oh !  listen  to  these  majestic  verses  that  the  poet  puts 
in  the  mouth  of  Clyteimiestra :  — 

“  From  Ida’s  top,  Hephccstus,  Lord  of  Fire, 

Sent  forth  his  sign ;  and  on,  and  ever  on, 

]5e;it'on  to  beacon  sped  the  courier- llanie. 

From  Ida  to  the  crag,  that  Hermes  loves. 

On  Lemnos ;  thence,  unto  the  steep  sublime 
Of  Athos,  throne  of  Zeus,  the  broad  bla/.c  tiared. 

Thence,  raised  aloft  to  shoot  across  the  soa. 

The  moving  light,  rejoicing  in  its  strength, 
iSped  from  the  pyre  of  pine,  and  urged  its  way. 

In  golden  glory,  like  some  strange  new  sun. 

Onward,  and  reached  Macistus’  watching  heights.” 

As  the  young  student,  all  ailame  with  his  tragic  enthusiasm,  rolled 
out  these  lines  to  the  bewilderment  of  Eric,  the  courtier  Symmachos 
watched  him  sharply. 

“  Beware  how  you  talk  of  Clytemnestra  within  sight  of  our  Palace, 
my  young  friend,  or  you  may  be  a  Cassandra  yourself,”  said  he. 

“  Ah,”  said  Loo,  “how  every  line  of  the  tragedy  haunts  one;  of  a 
truth,  there  never  was,  there  never  will  be  again  on  this  earth,  such  a 
tragedy  as  that !  But  our  Agamemnon,  king  of  men,  is  going  forth  to 
Asia  to  a  triumph ;  he  is  not  returning  home  after  long  absence.  And 
yet  how  the  weird  cries  of  the  chorus  ring  in  my  ears :  — 

“  Wherefore,  for  ever,  on  the  wings  of  Fear 
Hovers  a  vision  drear 
Hefore  n)y  boding  heart?  .a  strain. 

Unbidden  and  unwelcome,  thrills  mine  ear 
Oracular  of  pain.” 

“  Keep  your  visions  in  your  heart,  as  we  do,”  said  the  Silentiary, 
sharply,  “  and  do  not  let  them  pass  your  lips,  or  they  will  prove 
oracular  of  pain,  indeed,  and  you  will  have  no  eyes  to  see  visions  at 
all.  But  come,  enough  of  this;  our  friend,  the  Colonel  here,  is  not 
listening  to  you.  He  is  staring  at  the  crowd  before  the  Gate  of 
Bronze.” 

They  pushed  their  way  through  the  bystanders,  who  stood  watching 
an  unwonted  and  stirring  sight.  On  either  side  of  the  bronze  door  of 
the  Palace  stood  two  huge  Varangian  battle-axemen  on  guard,  motion¬ 
less  as  statues.  Above  them,  high  on  the  face  of  the  closed  doors,  hung 
the  gilded  corselet  of  the  Emperor’s  armour  of  State,  with  the  sword 
and  the  shield.  The  crowd  below  came  and  went,  gazing  on  it  with 
murmurs. 

“  And  what  means  that  1  ”  Eric  asked  his  guides. 

“It  is  the  ceremonial  notice  to  his  people,”  said  Symmachos,  “  that 
the  Emperor  is  about  to  march  and  take  command  of  his  army  in 
person.” 
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“  Au  ancient  custom?  ”  asked  Eric. 

“  From  time  immemorial,  at  least,  since  Theopliilus  the  Magnificent 
marched  forth  against  the  children  of  llagar.  The  rite  is  all  exactly 
prescribed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  first  Book  of  Ceremonies  of  our  ever- 
revered  Constantine  Porphyrogennetus,”  said  Symmachos,  with  an  air 
of  authority,  as  if  that  had  settled  the  matter. 

The  day  had  now  begun  to  break,  and  the  streets  were  crowded  with 
long  lines  of  guards  hastening  to  the  points  of  embarkation.  The 
forums  were  filled  with  eager  sightseers,  with  caravans  of  beasts  of 
burden,  orderlies  flying  in  every  direction  with  orders,  and  endless 
processions  of  priests  and  acolytes  to  the  shrines  and  miraculous 
oratories  and  temples.  The  main  army  was  already  gathered  round 
Caesarea.  The  intermediate  camps  were  crowded  with  troops,  stores, 
ammunition,  beasts,  corn,  and  sheep,  for  food.  Nothing  remained  to 
be  moved  from  Byzantium  across  the  water,  except  the  strong  body¬ 
guard  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  vast  train  and  baggage  apparatus,  tents, 
and  servitors  ordained  in  the  Book  of  Ceremonies,  when  a  Basileus 
takes  the  field  in  person. 

To  carry  all  these  across  the  straits  to  the  Asian  coast,  there  were 
gathered  a  fleet  of  transports,  barges,  and  galleys,  which  crowded  round 
the  ports  adjoining  the  Palace,  and  again  covered  the  Golden  Horn 
with  their  many-coloured  sails,  and  long  banks  of  oars. 

In  the  meantime  stormy  scenes  had  been  taking  place  within  the 
Sacred  Palace,  and,  indeed,  in  the  privy  chambers  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  Empress  themselves. 

To  explain  the  situation,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  somewhat  in 
time  to  the  moment  described  at  the  close  of  the  twentieth  chapter, 
when  Nicephorus  so  unexpectedly  burst  out  against  the  envoys  from 
the  King  of  Bulgaria,  and  his  sudden  attack  upon  that  kingdom. 

The  Emperor  judged  it  unsafe  to  start  on  his  far  Eastern  campaign 
whilst  leaving  the  Bulgarian  kingdom,  with  all  its  resources  and 
possible  allies,  planted  within  a  few  days’  march  of  his  capital.  He 
silently  resolved  to  strike  down  the  power  of  so  dangerous  a  neighbour 
by  a  sudden  onslaught,  of  which  none  but  two  or  three  of  his  intimate 
Council  had  any  warning.  His  unexpected  rush  had  utterly  paralysed 
the  unwarlike  Tsar,  Peter,  who  had  lived  all  these  years  in  a  fool’s 
contentment.  Forts,  towns,  and  stores  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  who  seemed  to  be  making  a  military  promenade  on  the  Bul¬ 
garian  capital.  But  it  was  no  part  of  t'he  policy  of  Nicephorus  to 
occupy  himself  in  the  Balkan  a  single  day  after  the  completion  of  his 
Eastern  preparations.  Accordingly,  he  sent  a  mission  to  the  young 
Tsar  of  the  Ross,  son  of  the  great  Tsarina,  Olga,  and  induced  him,  by 
promises  and  enormous  bribes,  to  fall  upon  Bulgaria  from  the  North 
across  the  Danube.  Sviatoslav  forced  his  way  on.  Crushed  thus 
between  Romans  on  the  South,  and  Russians  on  the  North,  Bulgaria 
lay  helpless  and  prostrate.  Tlioreupon,  Nicephorus  had  dashed  back 
to  Constantinople  in  advance  of  his  men,  as  suddenly  and  as  un¬ 
expectedly  as  he  had  begun  the  attack.  He  was  now  free  to  give 
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himself  entirely  to  the  great  campaign  beyond  the  Taurus,  the  moment 
the  fire  signal  should  warn  him  that  all  was  ready  to  march. 

Theophano  succeedetl  in  throwing  on  the  Privy  Council  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  arrest  of  Digenes,  and  for  the  opposition  to  his  marriage 
with  Agatha.  The  unfortunate  Warden,  tossing  on  a  bed  of  sickness, 
and  quite  delirious  with  fever,  was  unable  to  give  any  explanations 
whatever.  Agatha,  who  was  occupied  intently  with  superintending 
the  nursing  him  to  life,  was  still  ignorant  of  the  monstrous  advances 
that  the  Empress  had  made  to  Digenes.  And  the  persecuted  Princess, 
in  her  agonies  of  anxiety  and  excitement,  was  no  match  for  the  daring 
brain  of  Theophano.  Nicephorus  peremptorily  cancelled  the  Imperial 
order  to  marry  Agatha  to  Sisinnios,  who  narrowly  escaped  condign 
punishment  for  allowing  himself  to  be  made  a  party  to  the  scheme. 
The  formal  authority  was  given  to  the  suffering  Warden  of  the  Marches 
to  marry  the  Princess  as  soon  as  he  could  be  restored  to  health.  On 
her  part,  the  noble-minded  Agatha,  overjoyed  at  her  deliverance  from 
the  Palace  plot,  and  absorbed  in  saving  her  beloved  Digenes  from 
death,  forebore  to  torture  the  mind  of  the  Emperor,  at  the  moment  of 
setting  forth  on  his  great  campaign,  with  all  that  she  knew  and  more 
that  she  suspected  of  the  designs  and  intrigues  of  Theo2)hano.  And  in 
this  magnanimous  resolve  she  was  confirmed  by  the  sudden  decision  of 
Nicephorus  as  to  the  Regency  which  struck  the  whole  Palace  and  its 
inmates  with  surprise,  feax*,  or  hope,  according  to  the  party  each 
supported. 

“  My  beloved  Lord  and  ever-victorious  hero,”  broke  out  the  Basilissa, 
when  at  last  they  two  were  alone,  and  the  immediate  oi'ders  had  been 
given.  “Well  wert  thou  named  Nicephoi’us,  thou  who  bringest  victory 
ever  in  thy  hand !  Thou  returnest  from  a  new  triumph  over  another 
enemy,  who  treacherously  professed  to  be  our  friend.  But  to  me,  thy 
wife,  thy  servant,  thy  lover,  thou  bringest  back  that  which  is  to  her 
more  dear  than  Victory.  Thou  has  brought  Life,  and  Light,  and  Joy 
— thou  bringest  back  thyself !  ” 

Nicephorus  listened  in  silence  with  a  clouded  brow.  At  last  he 
spoke. 

“I  do  not  know  if  my  coming  brings  Joy  to  this  Palace.  I  purjxose 
that  it  shall  bring  peace.  I  will  do  my  best  that  it  bring  life  at 
least  to  one  who  is  moi’e  dear  to  me  than  any  soldier  in  my  empire. 
But,  you  will  remember,  that  I  do  not  como  to  stay.  I  hurried  back 
from  the  Balkan  on  news  that  all  was  on  the  eve  of  readiness  on  the 
Taurus.  Hour  by  hour,  I  expect  the  beacon  fire  to  flame.  And 
twelve  hours  after  that  light  I  shall  be  in  Asia.” 

“  Oh !  my  Lord,  My  Life,  say  not  so  soon.  Am  I  to  be  widowed 
again  in  so  short  an  interval  ?  Have  you  thought  of  all  the  anxieties 
I  have  suffered  whilst  filling  your  seat  at  the  Council  1  Do  you  care 
nothing  for  all  the  toils  that  a  Regent  has  to  bear — and  that  Regent 
a  weak,  inexperienced  woman  1  Cannot  you  imagine,  dear  my  Lord 
and  Master,  all  the  loneliness  that  a  widowed  wife  has  to  suffer  in  her 
silent  chamber,  in  her  deserted  couch  ?  ” 
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“  You  will  have  no  longer  all  these  toils.” 

‘•\Vhat  say  you?”  she  almost  shrieked.  ‘‘Who  can  susLain  the 
Regency  in  your  absence,  who  but  your  wife,  who  lifted  you  to  this 
throne,  and  who  alone  knows  all  its  cares,  its  resources,  and  its  perils  ?  ” 

“  One  who  knew  all  this  before  you  yourself  was  born — one  who,  for 
two  generations,  has  been  a  chief  bulwark  of  Koine — -one  who  is 
honoured  and  beloved  by  every  honest  llonian,”  said  Nicephorus, 
(juietly,  and  with  a  tone  of  decision. 

‘‘Your  father,  Bardas?”  she  gasped,  “but  he  is  decrepit  with  age 
and  infirmity.” 

‘‘  lie  is  wise,  brave,  firm,  and  the  idol  of  the  people.  But  1  have 
named  as  his  colleague  in  the  olTice  of  Kegcncy,  my  brother  Leo,  the 
Curopalates.  He  has  the  youth,  life,  and  force  that  years  may  have 
taken  from  my  sire.  They  twm,  as  joint  Kegents,  will  form  a  govern 
ment  that  all  men  can  trust — such  as  I  can  trust  when  I  leave  for  the 
Far  East.” 

“  And  cannot  you  trust  your  own  wife  ?  ”  she  broke  out. 

Nicephorus  uttered  not  a  word,  nor  did  he  make  a  sign. 

“  It  cannot  be.  lias  it  como  to  this  ?  Have  I  not  saved  your  life 
from  Bringas  ?  Have  I  not  set  you  on  this  throne?  Have  I  not 
imperilled  my  all,  my  ov/n  life  and  liberty,  my  very  soul,  for  an 
Armenian  soldier  of  fortune — I,  the  daughter  of  ancient  kings  and 
heroes,  the  wife,  the  mother  of  emperors  of  Home  ?  ”  She  spoke  with 
passion,  seeking,  if  she  might,  to  overwhelm  him  with  her  majestic 
presence. 

Nicephorus  spoke  not  a  word;  slowly  he  drew  from  his  robe  the 
diploma  with  its  vermilion  seal  that  created  Bardas  the  Caisar,  am! 
Leo,  the  Curopalates,  joint  llogcnts  of  the  Empire,  during  his  own 
absence  from  Europe. 

She  strove  to  snatch  it  from  his  hand,  with  fresh  reproaches  and 
remonstrances.  “  Let  me  tear  it ;  listen  to  reason ;  will  you  show  such 
cruelty  to  your  wdfc  ?  Nicephorus,  remember  all  that  you  owe  me !  ” 

At  length,  having  e.xhausted  appeals,  invectives,  and  threats,  she 
returned  to  blandishments  again,  with  a  mind  recurring  to  the  large 
opportunities  for  ambition  and  intrigue,  which  the  Palace  would  oiler 
her  in  the  absence  of  its  Imperial  Master. 

“  Cruel  man,  hard-hearted  husband,  faithless  lover,”  she  broke  out 
with  sobs,  “  you  little  know  or  care  for  all  the  wretchedness  of  a  wife, 
deserted  for  years,  it  may  be,  abandoned  to  the  evil  arts  of  her  rivals, 
her  enemies — aye,  maybe  of  her  suitors  and  false  friends.”  And  she 
wept — wdth  all  the  art  and  pathos  of  a  consummate  actress. 

“Fear  not,”  said  Nicephorus,  quietly,  “you  go  with  headquarters 
into  Asia  yourself.  All  fitting  preparations  for  your  journey  are  already 
being  made.” 

“  What  ?  ”  she  screamed.  “  Am  I  to  bo  dragged  across  Asia  in  the 
rear  of  an  army,  in  this  terrible  ca;npaign  into  Syria?  Am  I  to  be  a 
follow’d-  of  the  camp,  a  hostage,  a  prisoner,  an  exile  ?  ” 
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‘  You  go  with  all  the  honours,  the  state,  and  ht  appliances  of  an 
Empress  of  Rome.  Does  a  Basilissa  dread  to  face  a  campaign  against 
the  enemies  of  Christ,  when  the  Basileus  in  pei-son  leads  his  armies 
to  war  t  ” 

“  Do  you  take  me  with  you,  do  you  mean  1  ” 

“  The  Basilissa  will  bo  at  headquarters,  I  say,  though  the  Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief  may  not  know  from  hour  to  hour  whither  he  may  be 
called  in  the  field.” 

“  And  are  my  poor  children,  the  infant  Basileis,  to  be  torn  from  their 
iiiothcj',  to  be  left  here  exposed  to  all  the  machinations  of  their  rivals — 
to  the  humiliations  and  the  plots  that  your  brother  may  contrive,  to  all 
the  contaminations  of  this  place — when  the  love  and  care  of  their 
liiother  is  far  away  ?  ”  And  she  sobbed  and  wept  tears  of  mingled  wrath 
and  fear,  tears  not  wholly  feigned.  “They  will  imprison  them,  they 
will  mutilate  them,  they  will  murder  them — my  babes,  my  hope,  my 
pride,  my  sons  of  Constantines,  Basils,  of  Leonidas,  and  of  Lycurgus ! 
The  Armenian  conspirators  will  slay  them,  and  seize  their  inheritance.” 

“  Fear  nothing.  Madam,”  at  last  said  Nicephorus,  coldly.  “  The 
Basileis  go  with  you,  with  ample  Imperial  state  and  retinues.  Your 
terrors  are  as  needless  as  they  are  unjust.  Your  sous  shall  have  all  a 
mother’s  care — all  a  mother’s  love  you  can  give  them.  Nor  will  you 
suffer  any  loss  of  dignity,  if  you  cease  to  be  Regent.  Y"ou  are  Empress 
in  title  and  in  act,  and  will  bo  honoured  as  reigning  Empress,  whether 
in  Europe  or  in  Asia ;  you  and  your  sous  will  be  in  the  eyes  of  all  men 
the  true  Sovereigns  of  this  Empire.  It  is  time  that  these  boys,  who 
are  to  inherit  this  throne,  should  see  with  their  eyes  the  kingdom  they 
will  have  to  rule,  and  should  hear  the  shouts  of  a  Roman  army  as  it 
marches  to  battle  against  the  Infidel.  For  me,  whilst  this  war  endures, 
so  long  as  the  Caliph  holds  the  Holy  Laud,  where  Christ,  the  Saviour, 
lived,  taught,  and  died  for  men,  it  is  enough  for  me  to  be  commander 
of  the  armies  of  Rome,  of  the  soldiers  of  our  crucified  Redeemer.” 

Long  did  the  wily  sorceress  try  all  her  arts  in  turn — entreaties,  in¬ 
vectives,  tears,  threats,  blandishments,  and  pathetic  reproaches.  Nice¬ 
phorus  remained  immovable.  Bewildered  as  he  was  by  the  incoherent 
and  contradictory  tales  he  heard  as  to  what  had  passed  in  his  absence, 
grieved  at  the  long  illness  of  his  friend,  overwhelmed  with  cares  of 
State,  and  the  duties  of  the  campaign,  he  resolved  to  postpone  further 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  and  schemes  of  his  wife.  He  insisted  on 
carrying  her  with  him,  to  be  near  him,  and  under  his  watch  and 
guard,  but  no  longer  to  be  at  his  side,  or  to  be  treated  with  any  show 
of  affection.  Henceforth  she  ceased  to  be  his  wife,  though  to  the 
world  she  remained  his  Empress.  To  passionate  love  and  devotion 
there  had  succeeded  deep  distrust  and  even  dread.  But  even  distrust 
and  dread  were  not  strong  enough  to  stifle  love.  He  was  no  longer 
her  slave.  He  could  not  cease  to  be  her  lover.  He  could  not  cease 
to  be  her  lover  in  the  silent  recesses  of  his  heart,  hard  as  he  might 
strive  to  tear  up  by  the  roots  the  memory  of  his  fatal  passion. 

kiuon  after  noon  that  very  day  vast  crowds  collected  in  the  Middle 
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Street,  in  the  Forum  of  Constantine,  and  in  the  Augustaion,  and  all 
round  the  walls  of  the  Sacred  Palace.  The  whole  city  was  wild  with 
excitement,  and  the  streets  were  decorated  with  banners  and  emblems. 
Hour  after  hour  since  dawn  the  guards  had  been  paraded  and 
mustered  on  barges.  Long  caravans  of  sumpter  mules,  laden  with  the 
tents,  furniture,  baggage,  and  robes  of  the  Empress,  of  her  two  sons, 
and  of  Nicephorus,  passed  through  the  Imperial  Gate  down  to  the 
Port,  where  they  embarked  for  the  Asiatic  shore.  But  the  densest 
crowd  of  all  was  gathered  round  the  Harbour  of  Boucoleon,  where  the 
Imperial  cortege  was  to  take  ship.  At  length,  amidst  the  clang  of 
trumpets  and  cymbals,  the  procession  was  formed.  Magistroi, 
patricians,  and  prefects,  selected  by  the  Emperor  to  form  his  court, 
amongst  whom  were  our  friends,  Bardas  Schleros,  attended  by  young 
Eric,  Bourtzes,  and  Balautes,  and  other  generals,  chamberlains,  and 
ushers,  accompanied  Nicephorus  to  the  imperial  galley.  It  was  gently 
rowed  out  from  the  port  to  a  short  distance,  where  all  could  be  easily 
seen,  and  spoken  words  could  be  heard  on  shore.  The  walls,  banks, 
towers,  terraces,  and  every  available  spot,  were  crowded,  whilst  the 
Patriarch,  his  priests  and  acolytes,  with  their  crosses  and  pictures, 
waited  at  the  point  of  the  quay. 

The  Emperor  ascended  the  steps  to  the  raised  platform  on  the 
quarter  deck  of  the  State  dromon.  He  was  in  full  panoply  over  which 
fell  in  long  folds  the  imperial  scaramangion  of  his  office.  He  turned 
towards  the  East,  and,  reverently  raising  his  right  hand  aloft,  he 
thrice  waved  over  the  city  the  sign  of  the  Cross.  Profound  hush  fell 
on  the  vast  multitude.  Then  he  clasped  his  hands  in  the  attitude  of 
adoration,  and,  in  a  ringing  voice  across  the  waters,  poured  forth  the 
prayer  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Bites. 

“  O  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  my  God,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  this  city  of  Thine. 
Guard  her  against  all  enemies,  all  disasters,  that  may  seek  to  come  against  her; 
guard  her  against  civil  war,  and  against  invaders  from  the  Gentiles.  Keep  her 
safe  from  capture,  and  safe  from  pillage :  for  in  Thee  we  place  all  our  hopes, 
ineismuch  as  Thou  art  the  Lord  of  all  mercy,  the  Father  of  all  pity,  the  God  from 
whom  alone  cometh  all  consolation.  Thine  is  all  mercy,  all  salvation,  deliverance 
out  of  all  temptations  and  all  perils,  now  and  for  ever  and  evermore. — .^Ymen.” 

At  these  words  the  choir  responded  from  the  shore  with  long  chants 
of  “  Amen — Amen — Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  One  Triune  God.”  And  the 
vast  crowds  on  the  walls  and  terraces  sent  up  to  the  sky  resounding 
shouts  of  “  Amen !  Amen !  Long  live  our  ever-victorious  Basileus !  ” 

The  imperial  fleet  set  forth  at  once  with  sails  and  oars  across  the 
Propontis,  and,  amidst  crowds  of  boats,  caiques,  and  light  galleys, 
passed  over  that  lovely  inland  lake  between  the  Princes  Islands  and  the 
Asian  Coast,  marked  with  endless  headlands,  bays,  woods,  and  towers. 
It  sailed  on  eastwards  into  the  landlocked  bay  of  Nicomedia,  and  dis¬ 
embarked  at  Pylae  (the  Gates  of  Asia),  a  little  north  of  the  famous 
city  of  Nicaea,  in  Bithynia.  This  was  now  practically  the  head  of  the 
great  military  road  which  led  from  the  Propontis  into  Syria,  the  road 
which  so  many  armies,  proconsuls,  and  officials,  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
had  traversed  for  ages — along  which  the  advancing  flood  of  Islam 
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came,  step  by  step,  for  seven  hundred  years— the  road  traversed  by 
the  vast  and  motley  host  of  the  First  Frank  Crusade,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years  later,  on  their  way  to  Antioch  and  Jerusalem. 

Here  the  Imperial  host  was  attended  and  watched  by  two  young  and 
observant  spirits,  both  of  whom  were  deeply  stirred  by  the  character 
and  exploits  of  Nicephorus  Phocas,  both  of  whom  have  left  us  records 
of  his  achievements.  One  of  these  was  the  young  student,  Leo,  long 
afterwards  destined  to  become  a  deacon  of  the  Church,  and  to  trans¬ 
mit  to  us,  after  a  thousand  years,  the  only  contemporary  history  in 
prose  of  these  events.  Though  still  but  an  undergraduate  at  college, 
his  historical  zeal  had  caused  him  to  obtain  permission  to  follow  the 
imperial  train,  at  least  as  far  as  Caesarea ;  and  he  was  already  taking 
ample  notes  of  everything  he  saw,  and  was  diligently  inquiring  into 
every  detail  of  the  armament  and  its  equipment.  His  companion  was 
one  Joannes,  called  Kyriotes,  and  usually  known  as  “  the  Geometer,’' 
from  his  mathematical  learning.  He,  too,  ultimately  took  priest’s 
orders,  and  became,  late  in  life.  Bishop  of  Melitene,  in  Cappadocia. 
We  still  have  verses  of  his  in  the  form  of  epitaphs  on  Nicephorus,  his 
uncle  Maleinos,  the  Hermit,  and  the  Patriarch,  Polyeuctus.  At  the 
date  of  this  journey  he  was  a  young  courtier — a  Protospathaire,  in 
fact,  unattached — and  his  father,  Theodore,  a  great  official,  had  pro¬ 
cured  for  his  sou,  John,  and  his  young  friend,  Leo,  permission  to  join 
the  imperial  suite  and  to  follow  all  the  movements  of  the  host.  It 
is  by  the  keen  eyes  and  active  brains  of  these  two  literary  enthusiasts 
that  we  propose  now  to  follow  the  Crusade  of  the  Tenth  Century. 

As  soon  as  the  immense  convoy  of  baggage  and  camp  furniture  was 
fully  landed  on  the  mainland,  the  Emperor  in  person  held  a  review  of 
the  train  of  sumpter  beasts,  their  drivers,  and  their  packs,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Stables.  Leo  and  Joannes  followed 
iu  the  Emperor’s  staff,  John  as  the  eldei’,  and  already  an  experienced 
official,  pointing  out  and  explaining  each  section  of  the  equipment. 

“  The  first  inspection  is  to  register  the  proper  number  of  the  sumpter 
beasts  sent  in  to  the  rendezvous,”  said  John.  ‘'^The  Prefect  of  the 
Stables  and  his  lieutenants  and  subalterns  are  responsible.  Every 
official,  from  the  captain  of  a  Theme  to  the  lowest  grade  of  the 
Vestiaries,  is  charged  to  produce  so  many  horses,  so  many  mules.  The 
Counts  of  the  Guard,  Scholares,  Excubitors,  Immortals,  and  the 
Obsequians,  are  all  assessed,  and  so  on  throughout.” 

“  Is  the  number  of  each  requisition  fixed  by  law,  and  always  the 
same  ?  ” 

“Certainly,  it  is  all  noted  in  the  Appendix  to  our  first  Book  of 
Ceremonies.” 

“  There  are  no  imperial  sumpter  animals  then  ?  ”  asked  Leo. 

“  Certainly  there  are.  The  Emperor  is  now  inspecting  the  contin¬ 
gent.  Two  hundred  horses  and  two  hundred  mules  from  the  Imperial 
stables  of  Asia  and  Phrygia.  The  great  stables  and  paddocks  are  over 
there  at  Malagina,  under  Mount  Olympus.  The  bishops  and  arch¬ 
bishops  have  to  send  another  hundred,  and  the  great  monasteries  an- 
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other  hundred.  Altogether  we  have  here  nearly  one  thousand 
beasts.” 

“  That  is  not  enough  for  the  army?  ”  asked  Leo. 

“  Oh,  no !  the  army  is  already  well  on  its  march,  or  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  camps  along  tho  line,  ready  to  fall  in.  Their  baggage  animals 
are  by  this  time  well  ahead  towards  Caesarea.  These  we  see  are  for 
the  imperial  retinue,  staff,  and  service.  The  whole  have  been  mustered 
at  the  State  paddocks,  where  they  have  been  gelded,  branded  with  the 
State  cypher,  and  passed  by  the  surgeons.  They  must  be  above  five 
and  under  seven  years,  shod,  bitted,  and  furnished  with  saddles  or 
packs,  halters,  and  tothers.  Those  that  are  sick  or  sorry  have  been 
rejected,  and  are  left  in  the  paddocks  in  the  veterinary  hospital.” 

“  What  is  the  Emperor  stopping  for  now  in  that  group?  ”  asked  Loo. 

“  He  notices,  perhaps,  that  the  beast  is  short  of  i^roper  clothing,  or 
has  a  sore  back,  and  that  his  harness  has  not  been  properly  stamped. 
No !  I  see  now,  he  has  noticed  a  mule  with  a  load  too  heavy.  See,  ho 
has  it  taken  off  and  weighed !  ” 

“  Why  so  ?  ”  asked  the  curious  Leo. 

”  No  horse  or  mule  can  have  laid  on  his  back  a  weight  exceeding 
eighty  measures  of  corn.  Yes !  They  find  it  is  e.xcceded.  Tho 
Basileus  has  called  for  the  driver’s  check,  which  is  forfeited,  and  he 
is  ordering  the  fellow  two  dozen  lashes.” 

“  He  is  rather  more  tender  to  his  mules  than  to  his  men,”  said  Leo. 

“  Not  he,”  said  John.  “  Nicephorus  is  a  man  of  iron  to  himself 
first  and  to  others  next.  To  himself,  his  soldiers,  his  beasts,  he  is  tho 
same.  In  discipline  he  is  as  sharp  and  as  severe  in  punishing  as  any 
Emir  of  the  Hagarenes  or  Tsar  of  the  Bulgars.” 

“  Inexorable  as  Rhadanianthus  or  Achilles,”  said  Leo,  whose  mind 
ran  on  his  Hellenic  classics. 

”  Well !  do  you  not  see,”  said  John,  “  it  is  not  a  matter  of  tenderness 
at  all.  Tender  is  a  word  not  known  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Sacred 
Palace,  nor  of  the  Roman  army.  But  a  mule  with  a  sore  back,  a 
cracked  heel,  or  with  an  excessive  load,  will  soon  drop.  With  it  goes 
its  pack,  and  when  this  failure  spreads  the  expedition  is  delayed  or 
weakened.  Hence  our  administration  for  centuries  had  prescribed  the 
exact  harness,  clothes,  condition,  age,  of  every  baggage  beast,  and  the 
weight  he  is  to  carry,  and  provides  good  stables,  clothes,  drugs,  and 
veterinary  surgeons.  And  Nicephorus  Phocas,  let  me  tell  you,  is  the 
man  in  all  this  service  the  most  keen  to  mark  any  case  of  default,  and 
the  most  inexorable  to  have  it  exposed  and  punished.  I  have  heard 
him  say  that  the  feet  of  a  soldier  are  just  as  essential  as  his  hands, 
and  the  legs  of  his  mount  may  decide  a  battle  quite  as  much  as  his 
lance  or  bow.” 

The  huge  caravan  passed  on  with  sure  and  rapid  steps  from  one 
camp  to  another,  the  troops  in  each  camp  joining  up  on  the  march, 
through  the  plain  round  Nicaea,  to  the  station  at  Dorylaeum,  a  district 
the  scene  of  so  many  desperate  combate — and  after  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years  the  scene  of  the  triumphs  of  a  Godfrey  and  a  Taucred. 
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The  Empress  and  her  sons  were  conveyed  with  speed  and  without 
fatigue  in  horse  litters,  and  they  had  their  tents,  guards,  and  retinrxe 
distinct  from  that  of  the  Emperor. 

It  was  at  Dorylagum,  after  a  severe  day’s  march,  that  Leo  and  Joannes 
were  permitted  to  visit  the  tents  of  the  Emperor  himself.  Two  were 
pitched  and  ready  furnished  at  each  station,  awaiting  his  arrival — one 
for  his  meals,  the  other  for  the  night.  They  were  of  purple,  lined 
v/ith  silk,  and  supported  on  stout  tent  poles  with  gilded  knobs. 
Within  they  were  already  filled  with  couches,  folding  tables,  cushions, 
rugs  and  furs,  with  all  the  utensils  needed  for  the  table  and  service, 
stamped  with  the  imperial  cypher,  baths,  books,  maps,  almanacs, 
prayer-books,  reliquaries,  even  cases  of  medicines,  and  surgical  instru¬ 
ments.  Nor  was  there  wanting  immense  chests  of  robes,  of  State 
armour,  silk  and  linen  garments,  even  unguents  and  pastilles,  lamps, 
parchment,  writing  materials,  seals,  and  stamps.  All  this  vast  ap- 
pai'atus  was  strictly  required  by  the  laws  and  custom  of  the  Sacred 
Palace.  Nicephorus,  who  despised  it,  and  rejected  its  use,  suffered  it 
to  be  taken  as  far  as  Caesarea.  When  the  campaign  began  in  earnest, 
he  left  it  behind  him,  and  fared  as  simply  as  any  regimental  officer 
in  his  army. 

Just  as  they  had  been  admitted  to  view  the  imperial  tents  and  fit¬ 
tings,  the  guard  for  the  night  was  being  posted.  The  commander  of 
the  Vigiles,  or  Watch,  ordered  out  a  detachment  of  one  hundred 
guards,  who  patrolled  the  external  circuit  of  the  imperial  tents.  The 
inner  circuit,  from  the  cords  of  the  tent  poles,  was  guarded  by  a 
hundred  men  from  the  corps  of  the  Hetaeri,  or  Bodyguard.  From  the 
moment  when  the  Emperor  had  withdrawn  within,  no  man  could  pass 
the  barrier,  which  was  indicated  by  the  shields  hung  outside  the  tents. 

“  From  the  day  that  the  Basileus  enters  the  enemies’  ground,”  sairl 
Joannes,  “  these  guards  are  doubled,  and  a  more  rigid  surveillance 
is  enforced.  An  Emperor  of  Rome  is  not  to  be  caught  napping  in  his 
tent  like  a  madcap  king  of  the  Franks,  or  a  rough-and-ready  Tsar  of 
the  Ross.” 

And  now  the  Basileus  approached,  passing  through  the  lines  of 
men  already  halted  round  their  quarters.  The  brigadiers,  colonels,  and 
officers  dismounted  and  joined  his  staff.  The  infantry  fell  on  their 
knees,  and  prostrated  themselves  before  their  august  autocrator;  the 
cavalry  sat  motionless  on  their  chargers  at  the  salute.  Nicephorus 
would  halt  and  address  each  detachment.  "  Soldiers,  I  trust  all  goes 
well  with  you  !  How  fare  ye,  my  sons  1  How  fares  it  with  your  wives, 
my  daughters-in-law,  how  fares  it  with  your  children  ?  ” 

And  the  men  answer  in  the  appointed  words,  “  In  the  light  of  thy 
majesty,  if  all  goes  well  with  thee,  all  goes  well  with  us,  thy  servants.” 
And  the  Basileus  replied,  “  Thanks  be  to  God  Almighty,  who  preserves 
you  in  health  !  ” 

With  these  words  he  passed  into  his  tent.  The  captain  of  the  watch 
asked  him  for  the  password.  That  night  it  was  “  Saint  Michael  the 
Archangel.” 
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At  night  he  summoned  his  principal  officers  and  staff  to  sup  with 
him.  The  young  Joannes  and  Leo  were  even  admitted  to  attend  at 
the  repast.  Nicephorus  was  now  hastening  to  take  command  of  a 
great  army,  which  he  knew  was  worthy  of  its  task — to  make  head 
against  the  swarms  of  Islam  which  now  reached  from  the  Indus  and 
the  Caspian  to  the  Taurus,  and  from  Morocco  to  the  Holy  Land.  He 
had  thrown  off  all  the  cares  and  vexations  of  the  capital,  all  the 
miserable  ceremony  of  the  Sacred  Palace.  He  was  again  a  soldier, 
about  to  complete  the  mission  of  his  life.  And  the  young  students 
rejoiced  to  observe  in  all  his  words  and  his  looks  a  spirit  of  hope  and 
confidence  that  for  two  years  had  never  lighted  up  the  countenance  of 
the  Hermit  Sovereign. 

As  the  two  students  left  the  tents  of  the  Basileus,  they  passed  over 
to  those  of  the  Basilissa,  who  had  just  arrived  in  her  litter  from  the 
day’s  march  with  a  long  train  of  guards,  pack  horses,  attendants,  and 
baggage  servants,  and  her  two  sons,  with  a  like  retinue.  As  she  was 
in  the  act  of  descending  from  her  litter  to  pass  into  her  tent,  a  strange 
wild  figure  pressed  forward  against  the  guards  with  loud  outcries  and 
appeals  to  the  Empress  to  suffer  him  to  approach  and  address  her.  It 
was  an  old  man,  gaunt  and  haggard,  with  long  white  hair;  the  upper 
part  of  his  body  was  almost  bare,  and  showed  emaciated  and  worn 
limbs,  whilst  he  was  girt  with  a  coarse  and  ragged  garment  from  the 
waist  downwards ;  but  his  legs  and  feet,  like  his  arms,  were  naked, 
and  presented  the  look  of  a  skeleton  exposed  to  the  winds  of  heaven. 
His  cries  and  wild  appearance,  much  like  that  of  an  Indian  Fakir, 
caused  Theophano  to  halt  and  ask  who  he  was,  and  what  did  he  seek, 
lie  was  said  to  be  the  famous  eremite,  Daniel,  of  Mount  Olympus,  who 
had  lived  in  solitary  caves  or  huts  for  forty-three  years,  had  once  had 
a  great  reputation  for  sanctity,  but  was  now  believed  to  have  been 
driven  crazy  by  his  austerities.  He  had  lived  in  a  desecrated  tomb 
by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  was  afflicted  with  dreadful  fits  of  epilepsy. 
He  claimed  to  possess  the  gift  of  prophecy,  which  was  vouchsafed  to 
him  by  the  Jewish  prophet,  whose  name  he  bore. 

The  promise  of  hearing  prophecy  caused  Theophano  to  order  that 
the  venerable  hermit  shoitld  be  permitted  to  approach  her.  He  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  the  royal  seat  and,  standing  on  a  rock,  and  throwing 
up  to  heaven  his  shrunken  arms,  he  began  with  loud  cries,  “  Hear  the 
word  of  the  Lord  God  which  He  spake  by  the  mouth  of  Daniel,  prophet 
of  the  Most  High.  I  have  seen  in  a  vision  the  things  that  shall  come 
upon  this  land,  for  its  abominations  and  all  its  sorceries.  Thus  saith 
the  Lord :  ‘  There  shall  come  up  against  this  land  a  king  of  kings 
from  the  rising  sun,  with  horses  and  with  horsemen,  and  he  shall  set 
engines  of  war  against  thy  walls,  and  with  his  axes  he  shall  break 
down  thy  towers.  The  walls  shall  shake  at  the  noise  of  his  horsemen 
when  he  shall  enter  into  thy  gates.  With  the  hoofs  of  his  horses 
shall  he  tread  down  all  thy  streets.  He  shall  slay  thy  people  with 
the  sword.  They  shall  make  a  spoil  of  thy  riches,  and  make  a  prey 
of  thy  merchandise.  They  shall  break  down  thy  walls,  and  destroy 
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thy  pleasant  houses.  I  will  make  thee  a  terror,  and  thou  shalt  be 
no  more.’  ” 

The  prophet  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  paused  from  sheer  exhaus¬ 
tion.  The  attendants  attempted  to  seize  him.  But  the  Empress 
motioned  them  to  suffer  him  to  speak.  Again  he  screamed  out :  — 
“  Thus  said  the  Lord.  I  have  seen  in  a  vision  a  great  host  of  men 
and  horses  coming  from  the  setting  sun,  and  I  hear  the  crash  of  battle 
and  of  fierce  slaughter ;  and  all  the  ground  whereon  thou  now  standest 
shall  be  a  lake  of  blood.  And  the  bones  of  the  slain  shall  cumber 
this  valley,  and  its  end  shall  be  a  land  of  desolation.” 

Again  he  shouted,  as  his  long  arm  pointed  at  Theophano :  — 

“  Thus  saith  the  Lord.  Thou  art  covered  with  silk  and  bedecked 
with  ornaments.  Bracelets  are  on  thy  hands,  and  chains  on  thy  neck, 
jewels  are  on  thy  forehead,  and  earrings  in  thy  ears,  and  a  beautiful 
crown  upon  thy  head.  Thou  wast  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  thou 
didst  prosper  into  thy  kingdom.  But  thou  didst  trust  in  thy  own 
beauty,  and  playedst  the  harlot  because  of  thy  renown,  and  poiirest 
out  thy  fornications  on  every  one  that  passed  by.” 

The  courtiers  groaned  out  their  indignation,  but  Theophano  sat 
motionless  like  a  statue  of  Clytemnestra. 

“  Wherefore,  O  harlot,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord.  Because  thy 
filthiness  was  poured  out,  and  with  all  the  idols  of  thy  abominations — 
I  will  judge  thee  as  women  that  break  wedlock  and  shed  blood  are 
judged;  and  I  will  give  thee  blood  in  fury  and  jealousy.  And  they 
shall  strip  thee  of  thy  clothes,  and  shall  take  thy  fair  jewels,  and  leave 
thee  naked  and  bare.  And  they  shall  stone  thee  with  stones,  and 
thrust  thee  through  with  their  swords,” 

“  Thus  saith  the  Lord.  Hast  thou  killed  and  also  taken  possession  ? 
In  the  place  where  dogs  shall  lick  the  blood  of  him  thou  shalt  slay, 
shall  dogs  lick  thy  blood,  even  thine.” 

These  dreadful  fragments  of  biblical  imprecation  were  shrieked 
forth  by  the  fanatic  in  piercing  tones,  whilst  his  weird,  inhuman 
look  and  voice  thrilled  those  who  heard  them,  so  that  they  were  afraid 
to  move.  Theophano  listened  in  seeming  patience,  with  a  look  of 
disdainful  mockery  in  her  face — somewhat  distracted  within  by  her 
own  contempt  for  the  wretched  maniac,  and  lingering  desire  to  hear 
what  she  might  of  inspired  or  diabolic  presage.  But,  as  the  violence 
of  passion  had  disordered  the  brain  and  nerves  of  the  ascetic,  he 
foamed  at  the  mouth  in  a  fit,  and,  with  violent  shrieks  and  struggles, 
he  was  borne  away  by  the  terrified  attendants.  To  the  eye  of  those 
around,  and  even  to  the  searching  glances  of  Leo  and  Joannes,  Theo¬ 
phano  herself  was  the  one  person  present  at  this  scene  who  had  borne 
it  throughout  with  indifference  and  contempt. 
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